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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

I WAS once greatly impressed by a story of an 
officer in the German army, who told his English 
hostess that he knew the positioii,of every blacksmith's 
forge in Yorkshire. I wondered at the time how many 
officers in the English army had learned where to find 
the blacksmiths’ forges in Pomerania. But those are 
bygone days. Most of us know more about Germany 
now than we do about our own country.* We go 
over there singly and in batches, we see their admirable 
public institutions, we visit their factories, we examine 
their Poor Laws, we walk their hospitals, we look on at 
their drill and their manoeuvres, we follow each twist 
and turn of their politics, we watch their birth-rate, we 
wite reams about their navy, and we can explain to 
any one according to our bias exactly what their system 
of Protection does for them. We are often suffici- 
ently ignorant to compare them wth the Japanese, and 
about once a month we publish a weighty book con- 
cerning various aspects of their flourishing empire. 

* Throughout the book, althoogb I am of German parentage, I have 
spoken of Engkiod as my conntiyand of the English as my country-people. 

I was bom and bred jn England, and I found it more convenient for 
purposes of expression to belong to one country than to both. 
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Some of these books 1 have read with ardent and 
respectfuHnterest ; and always as I read, my own little 
venture seemed to wither and vanish in the light of a 
profounder knowledge and a wider judgment than I 
shall ever attain. For I have not visited workhouses 
and factories, I know little more about German taxes 
than about English ones, and I have no statistics for the 
instruction and entertainment of the intelligent reader. 

I can take him inside a German home, but I can give 
him no information about German building laws. I 
know how German women spend their days, but I know 
as little about the exact function of a Biirgermeister as 
about the functions of a Mayor. In short, my know- 
ledge of Germany, like my knowledge of England, is 
based on a series of life-long, unclassified, more or less 
Inchoate impressions, and the only excuse I have for 
writing about either country I find in my own and some 
other people's trivial minds. 

When I read of a country unknown or only slightly 
known, I like to be told all the insignificant trifles that 
make the common round of life. It is assuredly 
desirable that the great movements should be watched 


and described for us ; but we want pictures of the 
people in their homes, pictures of them at rest and 
at play, as well as engaged in those public works that 
make their public history. For no reason in the world 
I happen to be interested in China, but I am still 
waiting for just the gossip I want about private life 
f Fierre Loti's exquisite dream pictures 

of his deserted palace at Pekin, and we have many useful 
an expert accounts of the roads, mines, railways, 
^ctones, laws, politics, and creeds of the Celestial 
Empire. Bnt the book I ask for could not be mitten 
“t Chinese birth, and it would 
s y e written by a woman. It might not have 
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much literary form or value, but it would enter into 
those minutiffi of life that the masculine traveller either 
does not see or does not think worth notice. The 
author of such a small-beer chronicle must have been 
intimate from childhood with the Chinese point of 
view, though her home and her friends were in a foreign 
land. She would probably not know much about her 
ancestral laws and politics, but she would have known 
ever since she could hear and speak just what Chinese 
people said to each other when none but Chinese were 
by, what they ate, what they wore, how they governed 
their homes, the relationship between husband and 
wife, parents and children, master and servant ; in what 
way they fought the battle of life, how they feasted and 
how they mourned. If circumstances took her over and 
over again to different parts of China for long stretches 
of time, she would add to her traditions and her early 
atmosphere some experience of her race on their own . 
soil and under their own sun. What she could tell us 
would be of such small Importance that she would often 
hesitate to set it down ; and again, she would hesitate 
lest what she had to say should be well known already 
to those amongst her readers who had sojourned in her 
father's country. She would do well, I think, to make 
some picture for herself of the audience she could hope 
to entertain, and to fix her mind on these people while 
she wrote her book. She would know that in the country 
of her adoption there were some w'ho never crossed their 
own seas, and others.who travelled here and there in the 
world but did not visit China or know much about its 
people. She would write for the Ignorant ones, and 
not for any others; and she would of necessity leave 
aside all great issues and all vexed questions. Her 
picture would be chiefly, too, a picture of the nation’s 
women ; for though they have on the whole no share 
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in political history, they reckon with the men in any 
history of domestic life and habit 

Germans often maintain that their country is more 
diverse than any other, and on that account more 
difficult to describe: a country of many races and 
various ruies held Joosdy together by hnguage and 
more tightly of late years by the bond of empire. 
But the truth probablyjis, that in our country we see 
and understand varieties, tvhile in a foreign one we 
chiefly perceive what is unlike ourselves and common 
to the people we are observing. For from the flux and 
welter of qualities that form a modem nation certain 
traits survive peculiar to that nation: specialities of 
feature, character, and habit, some seen at first sight, 
others only discovered after long and intimate acquaint- 
ance. It is undoubtedly true that no one person can 
be at home in every corner of the German Empire, or 
of any other empire. 

There are many Germanys. The one we hear most 
of In England nowadays js armed to the teeth, set 
wholly on material advancement, in a dangerously war- 
like mood, hustling us without scruple from our place 
fn the world's markets, a model of municipal govern- 
ment and enterprise, a land where vice, poverty, idleness, 
and dirt are all unknown. We hear so much of this 
praiseworthy but most unamiable Wunderkind amongst 
nations, that we generally forget the Germany we know, 
the Germany still there for our affection and delight, 
the dear country of quaint (ancles, of music and of 
poetry. That Germany has vanished, the wiseacres 
say, the dreamy unworldly German is no more with us, 
It IS sheer sentimental foUy to believe in him and to 
waste your time looking for him. But how if you 
know him everywhere, in the music and poetry that he 
cou not ave given us if they had not burned within 
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him, and in the men and women who have accompanied 
you as friends throughout life, — how if you still find 
him whenever you go to Germany? Not, to be sure, 
in the shape of the wholly unpractical fool who pre- 
ceded the modern English myth; but, for instance, in 
some the mystical plays that hold his stage, in 
many of his toys and pictures, and above all in the 
kindly, lovable, clever people it is your pleasure to 
meet there. You may perhaps speak with all the 
more conviction of this attractive Germany if you have 
never shut your eyes and ears to the Germany that 
does not love us, and if you have often been vexed and 
offended by the Anglophobia that undoubtedly exists. 
This Germany makes more noise than the friendly 
element, and it is called into existence by a variety of 
causes not all important or political. It flourished 
long before the Transvaal War was seized as a con- 
venient stick to beat us with. In some measure the 
Anglicised Germans^ who love us too well are respons- 
ible, for they do not always love wisely. They deny 
their descent and their country, and that justly offends 
their compatriots. I do not believe that the English- 
man breathes who would ever wish to call himself any- 
thing but English; while it is quite rare for Germans 
in England, America, or France to take any pride in 
their blood. The second generation constantly denies 
it, changes its name, assures you it knows nothing qf 
Germany. They have not the spirit of a Touchstone, 
and in so far they do their country a wrong. 

In another more material sense, too, there are many 
Germanys, so that when you write of one corner you 
may easily write of ways and food and regulations that 
do not obtain in some other comer, and it is obviously 
impossible to remind the reader in every case that the 
part is not the whole. Wine is dear in the north, but 
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:t has sometimes been so plentiful in the south that 
barrels to contain it ran short, and anyone who pos- 
sessed an empty one could get the measure of wine it 
would hold in exchange. Every town and district has 
its special ways of cooking. Tliere is great variety in 
manner of life, in entertainments, and in local law. 
There are Protestant and Catholic areas, and there are 
areas where Protestants, Catholics, and Jews live side 
by side. The peasant proprietor of Baden is on a 
higher level of prosperity and habit than the peasant 
serf of Eastern Prussia; and the Jews on the Russian 
frontier, those strange Oriental figures in a special 
dress and wearing earlocks and long beards, have as 
little in common with the Jews of Mannheim or Frank- 
fort as with the Jews of the London Stock Exchange. 
It would, in fact, be impossible for any one person to 
enter into every shade and variety of German .life. 
You can only describe the side you know, and comment 
on the things you have seen. So you bring your mite 
to the store of knowledge %vhich many have increased 
before you, and which many will add to again. 


CHAPTEn n 




CHILDREN 

I N Germany the storks bring the children. " I 
know the pond in which all the little children lie 
waiting till the storks come to take them to their 
parents," says the mother stork in Andersen's storj'. 
“The stork has visited the house," people say to each 
other when a child is bom ; and if you go to a christen- 
ing party you will find that the stork has come too: 
in sugar on a cake, perhaps, or to be handed round 
in the form of ice cream. Most of the kindly intimate 
little jests about babies have a stork !n them, and a 
stranger might easily blunder by presenting an emblem 
of the bird where it would not be welcome. The 
house on which storks build is a lucky one, and people 
regret the disappearance of their nests from the large 
towns. 

When the baby has come U is not allowed out of 
doors for weeks. Air and sunlight- arc considered 
dangerous at first, and so Is soap and even an im- 
moderate use of water. For eight weeks it lies day 
and night in the Sitekkissen, a long bag that confines 
its legs and body but not its arms. The bag Is lined 
with wadding, and a German nurse, who was showing 
me one with great pride, assured me that while a 
child's bones were soft it was not safe to lift it in any 
other way. These bags arc comparatively modern, 
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and have succeeded the swaddling clothes still used 
in some parts of Germany. They are bandages wrap- 
ping the child round like a mummy, and imprisoning 
its arms as well as its legs. A German doctor told 
me that as these WiAelkindtr had never known free- 
dom they did not miss it; hut he seemed to approve of 
the modern compromise that leaves the upper limbs 
some power of movement. 

Well-to-do German mothers rarely nurse their 
children. When you ask why, you hear of nerves and 
anjemia, and are told that at any rate in cities women 
find it impossible. I have seen it stated in a popular 
book about Germany that mothers there are little more 
than "aunts” to their children; and the SUehkissen 
and the foster-mother were about equally blamed for 
this unnatural state of affairs. From our point ofJview 
there is not a word to be said in favour of the Steck- 
Amk«, but it really is impossible to believe that a bag 
lined with wadding can undermine a mother's affection 
for her child. Your German friends will often show 
you a photograph of a young mother holding her baby 
in her arms, and the baby, if it is young enough, will 
probably be in its bag. But unless you look closely 
you will take tlie bag for a long robe, it hangs so 
softly and seems so little in the mother's way. It will 
be as dainty as a robe too, and when people have the 
means as costly ; for you can deck out your bag with 
ribbons and laces as easily as your robe. The objec- 
tion to foster-mothers has reality behind it, but the evils 
of the system are well understood, and have been much 
discussed of late. Formerly every mother who could 
hired one for her child, and peasant women 
still come to town to make money in this way. But 
the practice is on the wane, now that doctors order 
sterilised milk. The real ruler of a German nursery is 
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the family doctor. He keeps his eye on an inex- 
perienced mother, calls when he sees fit, watches the 
baby’s weight, orders its food, and sees that its feet' are 
kept warm. 

A day nursery in the English sense of the word is 
hardly known in Germany. People who cah afford it 
give up two rooms to the small fry, but where the flat 
system prevails, and rents are high, this is seldom 
possible. One room is usually known as the Kinder- 
stiibe, and here the children sleep and play. But it 
must be remembered that rooms are big, light, and 
high in Germany, and that such a Kinderstube will not 
be like a night nursery in a small English home. 
Besides, directly children can walk they are not as 
much shut up in the nursery as they are in England. 
The rooms of a German flat communicate with each 
other, and this in itself makes the segregation to which 
we are used difficult to carry out. During the first 
few days of a sojourn with German friends, you are 
constantly reminded of a pantomime rally in which 
people run in and out of doors on all sides of the 
stage; and if they have several lively children you 
sometimes wish for an English room with one door 
only, and that door kept shut. Even when you pay 
a call you generally see the children, and possibly the 
nurse or the Mamsell with them. But a typical middle- 
class German family recognises no such foreign body 
as a nurse. , It employs one maid of all work, who 
helps the housewife wherever help is needed, whether 
it is in the kitchen or the nursery. The mother spends 
her time with her children, playing with them when 
she has leisure, cooking and ironing and saving for 
them, and for her husband all through her busy day. 
Modem Germans like to tell you that young women 
no longer devote themselves to these simple duties, but 
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ir you use your eyes you will see that most women do 
their work as faithfully as ever. There is an idle, 
pleasure-loving, money-spending element in Germany 
as there is in other countries, and it makes more noise 
than the steady bulk of the nation, and is an attractive 
target there as here for the darts of popular preachers 
and playwrights. But it is no more preponderant in 
Germany than in England. On the whole, the German 
mother leaves her children less to servants than the 
English mother does, and in some way works harder 
for them. That is to say, a German woman will do 
cooking and ironing when an Englishwoman of the 
same class would delegate all such work to servants. 
This is partly because German servants are less efficient 
and partly because fewer servants are employed. 

The fashionable nurses in Germany are either 
English or peasant girls m costume. It is considered 
smart to send out your baby with a young woman 
from the Sprcewald if you live in Berlin, or from one 
of the Black Forest valleys if you live In the duchy 
of Baden. In some quarters of Berlin ,you see the 
elaborate skirts and caps of the Spreevvald beside every 
other baby-carriage, but it is said that these girls are 
chiefly employed by the rich Jews, and you certainly 
need to be as rich as a Jew to pay their laundry bills. 
The young children of the poor are provided for in 
Berlin, as they are in other cities, by crSches, where the 
working mother can leave them for the day. Several 
of these institutions arc open to the public at certain 
times, and those I have seen were well kept and well 
arranged. 


The women of Germany have not' thrown awa 
their knitting needles yet, though they no longer tal 
“ ‘hh play as they did in a Ici 
phislicated age. Children still learn to knit either : 
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school or at home, and if their mother teaches them 
she probably makes them a marvellous ball. She does 
this by winding the wool round little toys and small 
coins, until it hides as many surprises as a Christmas 
stocking, and is as much out of shape; but the child 
who wants the treasures in the stocking has to knit for 
them, and the faster she secures them the faster she 
is learning her lesson. The mother, however, who 
troubles about knitting is not quite abreast of her 
times. The truly modem woman files at higher game; 
with the solemnity and devotion of a Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown she cherishes in her children a love of Art. 
Her watchword is Die Kunst iin Leben des Kindes, or 
Art in the Nursery, and she is assisted by men who arc 
doing for German children of this generation what 
Walter Crane and others did for English nurseries 
twenty-five years ago. You can get enchanting 
nursery pictures, toys, and decorations in Germany 
to-day, and each big city has its own school of artists 
who produce them i friezes where the birds and beasts be- 
loved of children solemnly pursue each other; grotesque 
wooden manikins painted in motley ; mysterious land- 
scapes where the fairy-tales of the world might any 
day come true. Dream pictures these are of snow and 
moonlight, marsh and forest, the real Germany lying 
evcryivhcre outside the cities for those who have eyes 
to see. Even the toy department in an ordinary shop 
abounds in treasures that never seem to reach England : 
queer cheap toys made .of wood, and not mechanical. 
It must be a dull child who is content with a m^han- 
ical toy, and it is consoling to observe that most 
children break the mechanism as quickly as possible 
and then play sensibly with the remains. Many of the 
toys known to generations of children seemed to be 
as popular as ever, and quite unchanged. You still 
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find the old toy towns, for instance, with their red 
roofed coloured houses and green curly trees, toys that 
would tell an imaginative child a story every time they 
were set up. It is to be hoped they never will change, 
but in this sense I have no faith in Germany. The 
nation is so desperately intent on improvement that 
some dreadful day it will improve its toys. Indeed, I 
have seen a trade circular threatening some such van- 
dalism ; and in the last Noah’s ark I bought Noah and 
his family had changed the cut of their clothes. So 
the whole ark had lost some of its charm. 


Everyone who is interested in children and their 
education, and who happens to be in Berlin, goes to 
see the Pestalozzi Frbhet Haus, the great model Kinder- 
garten where children of the working classes are received 
for fees varying from sixpence to three shillings a month, 
according to the means of the parents. There are large 
halls in which the children drill and sing, and there are 
classrooms in which twelve to sixteen children are 
taught at a time. Every room has some live birds or 
other animals and some plants that the children are 
trained to tend ; the walls are decorated with pictures 
and processions of animals, many painted and cut out 
_ y the children themselves, and every room has an 
impressive little rod tied with blue ribbons. But the 
1 e ones do not look as if they needed a rod much, 
cy are cheerful, tidy little people, although many of 
T homes. In the middle of the 
deeorni*’l T ^ bread, which they eat 

m^rtot- ^ They can buy 

in school i-oft^pr 5 Pf- “O'* 'hey dine 

cames in P^^yfhe usual Kindergarten 

and thev «i!i A mechanical fashion, 

‘^ejcctcd-lookmg cocks and hens, a real 
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cow, and a lamb. What happens to the Iamb when he 
becomes a sheep no one tells you. Perhaps he supplies 
mutton to the school of cookery in connection with the 
Kindergarten. Some of the children have their own 
little gardens, in which they learn to raise small salads 
and hardy flowers. There are carpentering rooms for 
the boys, and both boys and girls are allowed in the 
miniature laundry, where they learn how to wash, starch, 
and iron doll's clothes. The illustration shows them 
engaged in this business, apparently without a teacher ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the children are always under 
a teacher's eye, even when thQ^ are only digging in a 
sand heap or weeding their plots of ground. Each 
child has a bath at school once a week, and at. first the 
mothers are uneasy about this part of the programme, 
lest it should give their child cold. But they soon 
learn to approve it, and however poor they are they do 
their utmost to send a child to school neatly shod and 
clad. 

As a rule German children of all classes are treated 
as children, and taught the elementary virtue of obedi- 
ence. Das Recht des Kindes is a new cry with some of 
the new people, but nevertheless Germany is one of the 
few remaining civilised countries where the elders still 
have rights and privileges. I heard of an English- 
woman the other day who said that she had never 
eaten the wing of a chicken, because when she' was 
young it was always given to the older people, and 
now that she was old it was saved for the children. If 
she lived in Germany she would still have a chance, 
provided she kept away from a small loud set, who In 
all matters of education and morality would like to 
turn the w’orld upside down. In most German homes 
the noisy, spoilt American child would not be endured 
for a moment, and the little tyrant of a French family 
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would be taught its place, to the comfort and advantage 
of all concerned. I have dined with a large family 
where eight young ones of \'arious ages sat at an over- 
flow table, and did not disturb their elders by a sound. 
It was not because the elders were harsh or the young 
folk repressed, but because Germany teaches its youth 
to behave. The little girls still drop you a pretty old- 
fashioned curtsey when they greet you ; just such a 
curtsey as Miss Austen’s heroines must have made to 


their friends. The little boys. If you are staying in the 
house with them, come and shake hands at unexpected 
times, — when they arrive from school, for instance, and 
before they go out for a walk. At first they take you by 
surprise, but you soon learn to be ready for them. 
They play many of the same games as English 
children, and I need hardly say that they are brought 
up on the same fairy stories, because many of our 
favourites come from Germany. The little boys wear, 
sensible carpenters' aprons Indoors, made of leather or 
Amwican cloth ; and the little girls still wear bib aprons 
of black alpaca. Their eWers do not play games with 
them as much as English people do with their children. 
Jn *'> “ttertain and employ themselves ; 

inn iV"""'"-' t>f Barnes, the train- 

uutosmyoradSV'‘S“"‘‘ 

The aaraitted in Germany as it is here, 

do not wtercises are not competitive, and 

and good gr^e. 




CHAPTER HI 


SCHOOLS 

G erman children go to day schools. This is not 
to say that there are no boarding schools in 
Germany; but the prevailing system throughout the 
empire is a system of day schools. The German 
mother does not get rid of her boys and girls for 
months together, and look forward to the holidays as 
a time of uproar and enjoyment. She does not 
wonder anxiously what changes she will see in them 
when they come back to her. They are with her all 
the year round, — the boys till they go to a university, 
the girls till they marry. Any day in the streets of a 
German city you may see troops of children going to 
school, not with a maid at their heels as in Paris, but 
unattended as in England, They have long tin satchels 
in which they carry their books and lunch, the boys 
wear peaked caps, and many children of both sexes 
wear spectacles. 

Except at the Kindergarten, boys and girls are 
educated separately and differently in Germany. In 
some rare cases lately some few girls have been 
admitted to a boys’ Gymnasium, but this is experi- 
mental and at present unusual. It may be found that 
the presence of a small number in a large boys’ school 
does not work well. In addition to the elementary 
schools, there are four kinds of Public Day School for 
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boys in Germany, and thqr are all under State super- 
vision. There is the Gymnasium, the Real-Gymnasium, 
the Ober-Real Sehule, and the Real-Schule. Until 
1870 the Gymnasiums were the only schools that , 
could send their scholars to the universities ; a system 
that had serious disadvantages. It meant that in 
choosing a child’s school, parents had to decide whether 
at the end of his school life he was to have a university 
education. Children with no aptitude for scholarship 
were sent to these schools to receive a scholar’s train- 
ing ; while boys who would have done well in one of 
the learned professions could not be admitted to a 
university, except for science or modern languages, 
because they had not attended a Gymnasium. 

A boy who has passed through one of these higher 
schools has had twelve years’ education. He began 
Latin at the age of ten, and Greek at thirteen. He 
has learned some French and mathematics, but no 
English unless he paid for it as an extra. His school 
years have been chiefly a preparation for the university. 
If he never reaches the higher classes he leaves the 
Gymnasium with a stigma upon him, a record of 
failure that will hamper him in his career. The higher 
ofhcial posts and the professions will be closed to him ; 
and he will be unfitted by his education for business. 
This at least is what many thoughtful Germans say of 
their classical schools ; and they lament over the un- 
suitable boys who are sent to them because their 
parents want a professor or a high official in the 
family. It is considered more sensible to send an 
^rage boy to a Real-Gymnasium or to an Ober-Real 
Schule, because nowadays these schools prepare for the 
university, and any boy with a turn for scholarship 
can get the training he needs. The Ober-Real Schule 
pro esse y pays most attention to modern languages ; 
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and it is, in fact, only since 1900 that their boys are 
received at a university on the classical side. They 
still prepare largely for technical schools and for a 
commercial career. 

At a Real-Schule, the fourth grade of higher school, 
the course only lasts six years. They do not prepare 
for the Abiturienten examination, and their scholars can- 
not go from them to a university. They prepare for 
practical life, and they admit promising boys from the 
elementary schools. A boy who has been through any 
one of these higher schools successfully need only serve 
in the army for one year; and that in itself is a great 
incentive to parents to send their children. A Real- 
SchttU in Prussia only costs a hundred marks a year, 
and a Gymnasium a hundred and thirty-five marks. 
In some parts of Germany the fees are rather higher, 
in some still lower. The headmasters of these scho^,^ 
are all university men, and are themselves under State 
supervision. In an entertaining play called Flacks- 
inann als ErsUher the headmaster had not been doing 
his duty, and has allowed the school to get into a bad 
way. The subordinates are either slack or righteously 
rebellious, and the children are unruly, The State 
official pays a surprise visit, discovers the state of 
things, and reads the Riot Act all round. The wicked 
headmaster is dismissed, the eager young reformer is 
put in his place, the slackers are warned and given 
another chance. . . . Blessed be St. Bureaukrazius . . . 
says the genial old god out of a machine, when by 
virtue of his office he has righted every man’s wrongs. 
The school in the play must be an elementary one, 
for children and, teachers are of both sexes, but a 
master at a Gymnasium told me that the picture of the 
official visit was not exaggerated in its importance and 
efiect. There was considerable e.xcitement in Germany 
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over the picture of the evil headmaster, his incompetent 
staff, and the neglected children ; and I was warned 
before I saw the play that I must not think such a 
state of affairs prevailed in German schools. The 
warning was quite unnecessary. An immoral, idle, 
and ignorant class of men could not carry on the 
education of a people as it is carried on throughout 
the German Empire to-day. 

I have before me the Annual Report of a 
Gymnasium in Berlin, and it may interest English 
people to see how many lessons the teachers in each 
subject gave every week. There were thirty teachers 
in the school. 
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for reading, writing, arithmetic, gymnastics, German, 
singing, and Natur could not get through all he had 
to do in less than thirty hours. On looking into the 
hours devoted to each subject by the various classes, 
you find that the lowrat class had three hours religious 
instruction every week, and the other classes two hours. 
There were 407 boys in the school described as 
Evaugeliselt, 47 Jews, and 23 Catholics; but in 
Germany parents can withdraw their children from 
religious instruction in school, provided they satisfy the 
authorities that it is given elsewhere. The two highest 
classes had lessons c.i eight chapters of St, Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, on the Epistle to the Philippians, 
and on the confessions of St. Augustine. Some classes 
’were instructed in the Gospel according to St. John, and 
the little boys learned Bible History. So Germans 
are not without orthodox theological teaching in their 
early years, whatever opinions they arrive at in their 
adolescence. 

Every boy in the school spent two or three hours 
each week on German composition, and, like boys in 
other countries, handled themes they could assuredly 
not understand, probably, like other boys, without a 
scruple or a hesitation. 

“ Why does the ghost of Ranquo appear to Macbeth, 
and not the ghost of Duncan?” 

“ How are the unities of time, place, and action 
treated in Schilleris ballads?” 

“Discuss the antitheses in Lessing’s Laokoon.” 

“ What can you say about the representation of 
concrete objects in Goethe’s Hennann and Dorothea ? ” 

These examples are taken at random from a list 
too long to quote completely; but no one. need be 
impressed by them. Boys perform wonderful feats of 
this kind in England too. However, I once heard a 
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German professor say that the English boy outdid 
the German in gesunder Menschenverstand (sound 
common sense), but that the German wins in the race 
when it comes to the abstract knowledge ( Wiss^n) that 
he and his countryfolk prize above all the treasures of 
the earth. No one who knows both countries can 
doubt for a single moment that the professor was 
right, and that he stated the case as fairly as it can 
be stated. In an emergency or in trying circumstances 
the English hoy would be readier and more self- 
reliant : but when you meet him where entertainment 
is wanted rather than resource, his ignorance will make 
you open your eyes. This, at any rate, is the kind of 
story told and believed of Englishmen in Germany. 
A. student who was working at science in a German 
university had been there the whole winter, and 
though the city possessed many fine theatres he had 
only visited a variety show. At last his friends told 
him that it was his duty to go to the Sehauspielkatis 
and see a play by Goethe or Schiller. " Goethe 1 
Schiller I ’’ said my Englishman, " Was isi das f ” 


The education of girls in Germany is in a transi- 
tion state at present. Important changes hkve been 
tnade of late years, and still greater ones, so the 
reformers say, are pending. Formerly, if a girl was to 
be educated at all she went to a Hohere TdckCerschale, 
or to a private school conducted on the same lines, and, 
like the official establishment, under State supervision. 
When she had finished with school she had finished 
with education, and began to work at the useful arts 
of life, more especially at the art of cooking. What 
she had learned at school she had learned thoroughly, 
and It was considered in those days quite as much as 
was go^ for her. The officials who watched and 
r«5gulated the education of boys bad nothing to do with 
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girls’ schools. These ^Yere left to the staff that 
managed elementary schools, and kept on much the 
same level. Girls learned hbtory, geography, ele- 
mentary arithmetic, two modem languages, and a great 
deal of mythology. The scandalous ignorance of 
mythology displayed by Englishwomen still shocks 
the right-minded German. If a woman asked for 
more than this because she was going to earn her 
bread, she spent three years in reading for an examina- 
tion that qualified her for one of the lower posts in the 
school. The higher posts were all in the hands of 
men. Of late years women have been able to prepare 
for a teacher’s career at one of the Teachers’ Seminaries, 
most of which were opened in 1897. 

More than forty years ago the English princess in 
Berlin was not satisfied with what was done in 
Germany for the education of women ; and one of the 
many monuments to her memory is the Victoria Lyceum. 
This institution was founded at her suggestion by Miss 
Archer, an English lady who had been teaching in 
Berlin for some years, and who was greatly Hked and 
respected there. At first it only aimed at giving some 
further education to girls who had left school, and it 
was not easy to get men of standing to teach them. 
But as it was the outcome of a movement with life in it 
the early difficulties were surmounted, and its scope and 
usefulness have grown since its foundation thirty-eight 
years ago. It is not a residential college, and it has no 
laboratories. During the winter it still holds courses 
of lectures for women who are not training for a definite 
career ; but under its present head, Fraulein von Cotta, 
the chief work of the Victoria Lyceum has become the 
preparation of women for the Oder Lehrerin examination. 
This is a State examination that can only be passed 
five years after a girl has qualified as Lehrerin, and two 
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of these five years must have been spent in teaching at 
a German school. To qualify as Lekrenn, a girl must 
have spent three years at a Seminary for teachers after 
she leaves school, and she usually gets through this 
stage of her training between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen. Therefore a woman must have three years 
special preparation for a subordinate post and eight 
years for a higher post in a German girls’ school. 

The whole question of women’s education is in a 
ferment in Germany at present, and though everyone 
interested is ready to talk of it, everyone tells you that 
it is impossible to foresee exactly ifhat reforms are 
coming. There are to be new schools established, 
Lyceen and Ober-Lyceen, and Ober-Lyceeji will prepare 
for matriculation. When girls have matriculated from 
one of these schools they will be ready for the university, 
and will work for the same examinations as men. 
Baden was the first German State that allowed women 


to matriculate at its universities. It did so in 1900, 
and in 1903 Bavaria followed suit. In 1905 there 
were eighty-five women at the universities who had 
matnculated in Germany; but there are hundreds 
wor mg at the universities without matriculating first. 

t present the professors are free to admit women or 
to exclude them from their classes; but the right of 
^ exercised. Before long it will pre- 
sumably be a thing of the past 
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sound a modest one, but English girls’ schools are not 
entirely in the hands of men, with men for principals 
and men to teach the higher classes. She began in 
1887 by publishing a pamphlet that made a great 
sensation, because it demanded, what after a mighty 
tussle was conceded, women teachers for the higher 
classes in girls’ schools, and for these women an 
academic education. In 1890 she founded, together 
with Auguste Schmidt and Marie Loeper-Housselle, 
the AlUgemeine deutscke Lehrerinntn- Verein^ which now 
has 80 branches, and 17,000 members. But the 
pluckiest thing she did was to fight Prussian officialdom 
and win. In 1889 she opened Real-Kurse fur 
Madchen und Frauen, classes where women could work 
at subjects not taught in girls’ schools, Latin for instance, 
and advanced mathematics ; for the State in Germany 
has aUvays decided how much as well as how little 
women may learn. It would not allow people as 
ignorant as Squeers to keep a school because it oifered 
an easy livelihood. It organised women’s education 
carefully and thoroughly in the admirable German way-; 
but it laid down the law from A to Z, which is also the 
German way. When, therefore, Helene Lange opened 
her classes for women, the officials came to her and 
said that she was doing an illegal thing. She replied 
that her ' students* w’ere not schoolgirls under the 
German school laws, but grown-up women free to learn 
what they needed and desired. The officials said that 
an old law of 1837 would empower them to close the 
classes by force if Helene Lange did not do so of her 
own accord. After some reflection and in some 
anxiety she decided to go on with them. By this time 
public opinion was on her side and came to her 
assistance ; for public opinion does count in Germany 
even with the officials. The classes went on, and were 
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changed in 1893 to Gymnasialkurse. In 1896 the 
first German women passed the Abiturienten examina- 
tion, the difficult examination young men of eighteen 
pass at the end of a nine years’ course in one of the 
classical schools. Even to-day you may hear German 
men argue that women should not be admitted to 
universities because they have had no classical training. 
Helene Lange was the first to prove that even without 
early training women can prepare themselves for an 
academic career. Her experiment led to the establish- 
ment of Gymnasialkurse in many German cities ; and 
even to the admission of girls in some few cases to boys’ 
Gymnasium schools. 


To-day Helene Lange and her associates are con- 
tending with the schoolmasters, who desire to keep the 
management of girls’ schools in their own hands. She 
calls the Hblttre Tbchtersckule the failure of German 
school organisation, and she says that the difiercnce of 
view taken by men and women teachers as to the proper 
work of girls schools makes it most difficult to come 
to an understanding. Consciously or not, men form an 
Ideal of what they want and expect of women, and try 
to educate them up to it; while women think of the 
claims life may make on a girl, and desire the full 
d^elopment of her powers. “ The Higher Daughter," 
she says, 'must vanish, and her place must be taken by 
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ment in Germany, that I think the whole passage is 
worth translation ; — 

“ All those subjects that help to make a woman a 
better citizen must be taken more seriously,” she says. 
“ It can no longer be the proper aim of history teaching 
to foster and strengthen in women a sentimental at- 
tachment to her country and its national character: its 
aim must be to give her the insight that will enable her 
to understand the forces at work, and ultimately play an 
active part in them. Many branches of our social life 
await the work of women, civic philanthropy to begin 
with ; and as our public life becomes more and more con- 
stitutional, it demands from the individual both a ripe 
insight into the good of the community and a living sense 
of duty in regard to its destiny; and, on the other hand, 
the foundations of this insight and sense of duty must 
be in our times more and more laid by the mother, since 
the father is often entirely prevented by his work from 
sharing in the education of his children. Therefore, 
both on her o^vn account and in consideration of the 
task before her, a woman just as much as a man should 
understand and take a practical Interest in public life, 
and it is the business of the school to see that she does 
so. Over and over again those who are trying to 
reform girls’ schools insist that history teaching should 
lead the student to understand the present time ; that it 
should recognise those economic conditions on which 
the history of the world, especially in our day, depends 
in so great a measure ; that it should pay attention not 
only to dates and events, but also to the living process 
of civilisation, since it is only from the latter inquiry 
that we can arrive at the principles of individual effort 
in forwarding social life." 

Nowadays in Germany Helene Lange is considered 
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one of the “ Moderates ” but it will be seen from the 
above quotation that she has travelled far from ^e 
old ideals which invested women with many beautiful 
qualities, but not with the sense and knowledge re- 
quired of useful public citizens. She proceeds in the 
same article to say that scientific and mathematical 
teaching should reach a higher standard in girls schools , 
and thirdly, that certain branches of psychology, phy- 
siology, and hygiene should receive greater attention, 
because a woman is a better wife and mother when 
she fulfils her duties with understanding instead of by 
mere instinct. Nor will education on this higher plane 
deprive women of any valuable feminine virtues if it 
is carried out in the right way. But to this end women 
must direct it, and in great measure take it into their 
own hands. She would not shut men out of girls' 
schools, but she would place women in supreme authority 
there, and give them the lion’s share of the work. 

It seems to the English onlooker that this contest 
can only end in one way, and that if the women of 
Germany mean to have the control of girls’ schools 
they are bound to get it. Some of the evils of the 
present system lie on the surface. " It is a fact," said a 
schoolmaster, speaking lately at a conference, — “ it is a 
fact that a more intimate, spiritual, and personal relation- 
ship is developed between a schoolgirl and her master 
than between a schoolgirl and her mistress." This 
remark, evidently made in good faith, was received with 
hilarity by a large mixed audience of teachers; and 
when one reflects on the unbridled sentiment of some 
higher daughters ” one sees where it must inevitably 
find food under the present anomalous state of things, 
ut schoolmaster’s argument is the argument 
ought fonvard by many men against the reforms 
desired by Helene Lange and her party. They insist 
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that girls would deteriorate if they were withdrawn 
throughout their youth from masculine scholarship 
and masculine authority in school. They talk of the 
emasculation of the staff as a future danger. They 
do not seem to talk of their natural reluctance to cede 
important posts to women, biit this must, of course, 
strengthen their pugnacity and in some cases colour 
their views. 

Meanwhile many parents prefer to send their daughters 
to one of the private schools that have a woman at the 
head, and where most of the teaching is done by women ; 
or to a a residential school of the conventual type, 
which may he either Protestant or Catholic. A girl who 
had spent some years at a well-known Protestant 
described her school life to me as minutely as possible, 
and it sounded so like the life In a good English 
boarding-school thirty years ago that it is difficult to 
pick out points of differences. That only means, of 
course, that the differences were subtle and not apparent 
in rules and time-tables. The girls wore a school 
uniform, were well fed and taught, strictly looked after, 
taken out for walks and excursions, allowed a private 
correspondence, shown how to mend their clothes, made 
to keep their rooms tidy, encouraged in piety and 
decorum. In these strenuous times it sounds a little 
old-fashioned, and as a matter of fact a school of this 
kind fits a girl for a sheltered home but not for the 
open road. For everyone concerned about the education 
of women the interesting spectacle in Germany to-day 
is the campaign being carried on by Helene Lange 
and her party, the support they receive from the official 
as well as from the unofficial ■world, and the progress 
they make year by year to gain their ends. 
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penniless students. The fact would be remembered, but 
it would never count against a man in Germany. The 
dollar is not almighty there. 

To say, therefore, that education is compulsory 
throughout the empire is not to say that it is unpopular. 
A teacher in an elementary school was once telling me 
how particular the authorities were that every child, 
even the poorest, should come to school properly clothed 
and shod. "For instance,” she said, “if a child comes 
to school in house*shoes he is sent straight home again.” 
“But do the parents mind that?” 1 asked from my 
English point of view, for the teacher was speaking of 
people who in England would live in slums and care 
little whether their children were educated or not. But 
in Germany even the poorest of the poor do care, and 
to refuse a child admission to school is an effective 
punishment At any rate, you may say this of the 
majority. No doubt if school was not compulsory the 
dregs of the nation would slip out of the net, especially 
in those parts of the empire where the prevalent char- 
acter is shiftless and easy going. “ When you English 
think that we hold the reins too tight, it is because you 
do not understand what a mixed team we have to 
drive," a north German said to me. “We should not 
get on, we should not hold together long, if our rule was 
• slack and our attention careless.” 

At the last census only one in 10,000 could not 
read or write, and these dunces were all Slavs. But 
how even. 3. Slax bora uuder the eye ef the EegVe 
remain illiterate is a mystery. In 1905 there were 59,348 
elementary schools in the empire, and their organisation 
is as elaborate and well planned as the organisation of 
the army. In Berlin alone there are 280. All the 
teachers at these schools have, been trained to teach 
at special seminaries, and haw passed State examina- 
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T here are no people in the world who need 
driving to school less than the Germans. There 
are no people in the world who set so high a value on 
knowledge. In the old days, when they lived with Jove 
in the clouds, they valued knowledge solely for its own 
sake, and did not trouble much about its practical use 
in the world. It is absurd to say, as people often do 
now, that this spirit is dead in the nation. You cannot 
be long in the society of Germans without recognising 
that it survives wherever the stress of modem life leaves 
room for it. You see that when a German makes money 
his sons constantly enter the learned and the artistic 
professions with his full approval, though they are most 
unlikely to make a big income in this way. You are 
. told by people who work amongst the poor, that parents 
will make any sacrifices year after year in order to send 
a boy to one of the higher schools. You know that 
the Scotsmen who live on oatmeal while they acquire 
learning have their counterparts in the German univer- 
sities, where many a student would not dine at all if 
private or organised charity did not give him a dinner 
so many days a week. Sometimes you have heard it 
said of such and such a great German, that he was so 
poor when he was young that he had to accept these 
free dinners given in every jSerman university town to 
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poor when he was young that he had to accept these 
fee tnners given in e%’ery German university town to 
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tions that qualify them for their work. In Germany 
many men and women, entitled both by class and 
training to teach in the higher grade schools, have taken 
up work in the elementary ones from choice. I know 
one lady whose certificates qualify her to teach in a 
Hokere TochterschuUy and who elects to teach a large 
class of backward children in a Volkschule. Her, 
ambition is to teach those children described in 
Germany as nicht votlig normal', children we should 
describe as “ wanting." She says that her backward 
children repay her for any extra trouble they give by 
their affection and gratitude. She knows the circum- 
stances of every child in her class, and where there is 
real need she can get help from official sources or from 
philanthropic organisations, because a teacher’s recom- 
mendation carries great weight in Germany. This 
lady gets up every day in summer at a quarter past 
five, in order to be in school by seven. Her school 
hours are from seven to eleven in summer, and from 
eight till twelve in winter ; but she has a great deal of 
work to prepare and correct after school. Her salary 
is raised with every year of service, and when she is 
past work she will be entitled to a State pension of 
thirty pounds. 


Children have to attend school from the age of six, 
and to stay till they are fourteen ; and in their school 
years^ they are not allowed to work at a trade without 
permission. They do not leam foreign languages, but 
they are thoroughly grounded in German, and they 
receive religious instruction. Of course, they leam 
IS ory, geography, and arithmetic. In the new schools 
obliged to have a warm bath every week, 
^ teacher’s duties to superintend it. 
probably the women who clean the school buildings do 
^ so schools, where there are no bathrooms. 
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the children are given tickets for the public bathing 
establishments. The Slate does not supply free food, 
but there are philanthropic societies that supply those 
children who need it with a breakfast of bread and 
milk in winter. Everyone connected with German 
schools says that no child would apply for this if 
his parents were not destitute, and one teacher told me 
a story of the headmaster's boy being found, to his 
father’s horror and indignation, seated with the starving 
children and sharing their free lunch. He had brought 
his own lunch with him, but it was his first week at 
school, and he thought that a dispensation of bread 
and milk In the middle of the morning was part of 
the curriculum. 

School books are supplied to children too poor to 
buy them,' and it seems that no trouble is given by 
applications for this kind of relief by people not entitled 
to it. Gymnastics are compulsory for both boys and 
girls in the lower classes, and choral singing is taught 
in every school. Teachers must all be qualified to 
accompany singing on the violin. Most of the ele- 
mentary schools in Prussia are free. Some few charge 
sixpence a month. A cluld can even have free teaching 
in its own home if it is able to receive instruction, but 
not to attend school Medical inspection is rigorously 
carried out in Germari elementary schools. The doctor 
not only watches the general ' health of the school, but 
ha tagsstars tha h^ght, w»ght, carriage, state of 
nourishment, and vaccination marks of each child on 
admission ; the condition of the eyes and ears and 
any marked constitutional tendenry he can discover. 
E\ery child is examined once a month, when necessary 
once a fortnight. In tiiis way weak or wanting 
children are weeded out, and removed to other 
surroundings, the short-sighted and the deaf are given 
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places in the schoolroom to suit them. The system 
protects the child and helps the teacher, and has had 
the best results since it was introduced into Prussia 
in 1888. 

Attendance at continuation schools is now com- 
pulsory on boys and girls for three years after leaving 
the elementary school, where they have had eight years 
steady education. They must attend from four to six 
hours weekly ; instruction is free, and is given in the 


evening, when the working day is over. Certain 
classes of the community are free, but about 30,000 
students attend these schools in Berlin. The subjects 
taught are too many to enumerate. They comprise 
modern languages, history, law, ’painting, music, mathe- 
matics, and various domestic arts, such as ironing and 
cooking. More boys than girls attend these schools, 
as girls are more easily exempt. It is presumably not 
considered so necessary for. them as for their brothers 
to continue their education after the age of fourteen. 

, most interesting experiments being made 

in Germany at present is the "open air” school, 
established for sickly children during the summer 
months. The first one was set up by the city of 
Uiarlottenbcrg at the suggestion of their Schulrat and 
cir sc ool doctor, and it is now being imitated In 
other parts of Germany. From Charlottenberg the 
tvSnnS ♦u'", pine forest, far 

here U 1 ° of the growing city. The soil 

thfs it T freshness. But as far out as 

hcallnp medical men must deem it 

close toretli separate ventures 

sumntive u-nm ^ Cross, and here sick and con- 
''ith thdr children for the day, 
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and are waited on by the Red Cross sisters. We saw 
some of them lying about on reclining chairs, and some, 
less sickly, were playing croquet. The second 
establishment is for children who are not able to do 
any lessons, children who have been weeded out by the 
school doctor because they are backward and sickly. 
There are a hundred and forty children in this school, 
and there is a creche with twenty beds atUcKed to it 
for babies and very young children. One airy room 
with two rows of neat beds was for rickety children. 

The third and largest of the settlements was the 
WaldschuU^ open every day, Sundays included, from 
the end of April to the middle of October, and educating 
two hundred and forty delicate children chosen from 
the elementary schools of Charlottenberg. We arrived 
there just as the children were going to sit down to 
their afternoon meal of bread and milk, and each child 
was fetching its own mug hanging on a numbered 
hook. The meals in fine weather are taken at long 
tables in the open air. When it rains they are served 
In big shelters closed on three sides. Dotted about the 
forest there were mushroom-shaped shelters with seats 
and tables beneath them, sufficient cover in slight 
showers ; and there were well lighted, well aired class- 
rooms, where the children are -taught for twenty-five 
minutes at a time. 

All the buildings are on the Doecker system, and 
were manufactured by Messrs. Christoph & Unmark 
of Niesky. This firm makes a speciality of schools 
and hospitals, built In what we should call the bungalow 
style. Of course, this style exactly suits the needs of 
the school in the forest. There Is not a staircase in 
the place, there is no danger of fire, no want of 
ventilation, and very little work for housemaids or 
charwomen. The school furniture is simple and care- 
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fully planned. Some of it vras designed by Richard 
Riemerschmid of Munich, the well-known artist. 

Each child has two and a half hours’ work each day ; 
all who are strong enough do gymnastics, and all have 
baths at school. Each child has its own locker and its 
own numbered blanket for use out of doors on damp 
or chilly days. The doctor idsits the school twice a 
week, and the weight of each child is carefully watched. 
The busy sister who superintends the housekeeping 
and the hygienic arrangements seemed to know how 
much each child had increased already ; and she told 
us what quantities of food were consumed every day. 
The kitchen and larder were as bright and clean as such 
places always are in Germany. When the children 
arrive in the morning at half-past seven they have 
a first breakfast of Grtesbreu At ten o’clock they 
have rolls and butter. Their dinner consists of one 
solid dish. The day we were there it had been 
pork and cabbage, a combination Germans give more 
willingly to delicate children than we should ; the 
next day it was to be Nudehuppe and beef. At four 
o’clock they have bread and milk, and just before 
they go home a supper like their early breakfast of 
milk-soup, and bread. 260 litres of milk are used every 
day, 50 to 60 lbs. of meat, 2 cwls. potatoes, 30 big rye 
loaves, 280 rolls, and when spinach, for instance, is given, 
80 lbs. of spinach. We ask^ whether the children paid, 
and were told that those who could afford it paid from 
25 to 45 pf. a day. The school is kept open through- 
out the summer holidays, but no work is done then, 
and two-thirds of the teachers are away. Although 
the children are at play for the greater part of the day 
in term time, and all day in the holidays, the head- 
master told us that they gave no trouble. There %vas 
not a dirty or untidy child to be seen, nor one with rough 
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manners. Thty are allowed to play in the light, sandy 
soil of the forest, much as English children play at the 
seaside, and we saw the beginning of an elaborate 
chain of fortresses defended by toy guns and decorated 
with flowers. We heard a lesson in mental arithmetic 
given in one of the class-rooms, the boys sitting on 
one side of the room and the girls on the other ; and 
we found that these young sickly children were admirably 
taught and well advanced for their age. To be a teacher 
in one of these open-air schools is hard work, because 
the strain is never wholly relaxed. All day long, and 
a German day is very long, the children must be Avatched 
and guarded, sheltered from changes in the weather 
and prevented from over-tiring themselves. Many of 
them come from poor cramped homes, and to spend 
the whole summer in the forest more at play than 
at work makes them most happy. I met Germans 
who did not approve of the Waldschuh, who considered 
it a fantastic e.xtravagant experiment, too heavy for 
the rate-payers to bear. This is a side of the question 
that the rate-payers must settle for themselves; but 
there is no doubt about the results of the venture on 
the children sent to school in the forest. They get a 
training that must shape their whole future, moral and 
physical,- a training that changes so many unsound 
citizens into sound ones every year for the German 
Empire. If the rate-payers can survive the strain it 
seems worth while. 



CHAPTER V 


THE BACKFISCH 

T he word is untranslatable, though my dictionary 
translates it. Backfisch, m. fried fish ; young 
girl ; says the dictionary. In Germany a woman does 
not arrive at her own gender till she marries and becomes 
somebody’s Frau. Woman In general, girl, and miss 
are neuter; and the fried-fish girl is masculine. But 
if one little versed in German wished to tell you that 
he liked a fried sole, and said leh Hebe einen Backfisch, 
it might lead to misunderstandings. The origin of 
the word in this application Is dubious. Some say it 
means fish that are baked in the oven because they 
are too small to fry in pans ; but this does not seem 
a sensible explanation to anyone who has seen white- 
bait cooked. Others say it means fish the anglers 
throw back into the water because they are small. 
At any rate, the word used is to convey an impression 
of immaturity. A Backfisch Is what English and 
American fashion papers call a ** miss." You may see, 
too, in German shop windows a printed intimation 
that special attention is given to Backfisch Moden. It 
is a girl who has left school but has not cast off her 
school-girl manners ; and who, according to her nation 
and her history, will require more or less last touches. 

^ Miss Betham-Edwards tells us that a French girl 
IS taught from babyhood to play her part in society, 
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and that the exquisite grace and taste of Frenchwomen 
are carefully developed in them from the cradle. An 
English girl begins her social education in the nursery, 
and is trained from infancy in habits of personal clean- 
liness and in what old-fashioned English people call 
“table manners.” An Englishwoman, who for many 
years lived happily as governess in a German country 
house, told me how on the night of her arrival she tried 
out of politeness to eat and drink as her hosts did ; and 
how the mistress of the house confided to her later that 
she had disappointed everyone grievously. There 
were daughters in the family, and they were to learn 
to behave at table in the English way. That was why 
the father, arriving from Berlin, had on his own initiative 
brought them an English governess ; for the English 
are admitted by their continental friends to excel In 
this special branch of manners, while their continental 
enemies charge them with being “ostentatiously” well 
groomed and dainty. The truth is, that if you have 
lived much with both English and Germans, and desire 
to be fair and friendly to both races, you find that 
your generalisations will not often weigh on one side. 
The English child learns to eat with a fork rather than 
with a spoon, and never by any chance to put a knife 
in its mouth, or to touch a bone with its fingers. The 
German child learns that it must never wear a soiled 
or an unmended garment or have untidy hair. I have 
known a German scandalised by the slovenly wardrobe 
of her well-to-do English pupil, and I have heard 
English people say that to hear Germans eat soup 
destroyed their appetite for dinner. English girls 
are not all slovens, and nowadays decently bred 
Germans behave like other people at table. But 
untidiness is commoner in England than in Germany, 
and you may still stumble across a German any day 
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vouring it only last week; German girls of a difTerent 
^e, that is, from your present glittering companion. 

“That old-fashioned inferior thing," she says con- 
temptuously. “ I believe my mother had it That is 
not literature.” 

You leave her to suppose you could not have made 
that discovery for yourself, and you spend an amusing 
hour over the story again, for there are occasions when 
a book that is not “literature” will serve your purpose 
better than a masterpiece. The little book has enter- 
tained generations of German girls, and is presumably 
accepted by them, just as Little Womctt is accepted in 
America or The Daisy Chain in England. The picture 
was always a little exaggerated, and some of its touches 
are now out of date; yet as a picture of manners it 
still has a value. It narrates the joys and sorrows of 
a young girl of good family who leaves her country 
home in order to live with an aunt in Berlin, a facetious 
but highly civilised aunt who uses a large quantity of 
water at her morning toilet. All the stages of this 
toilet are minutely described, and all the mistakes the 
poor countrified Backfisch makes the first morning. 
She actually gets out of bed before she puts on her 
clothes, and has to be driven behind the bed curtains 
by her aunt’s Irony. This is an incident that is either 
out of date or due to the genius and imagination of the 
author, for I have never seen bed curtains in Germany. 
However, Gretchen is taught to perform the early stages 
of her toilet behind them, and then to wash for the 
first time in her life in a basin full of water. She is 
sixteen. Her aunt presents her with a sponge, and 
observes that the civilisation of a nation is judged by 
the amount of soap it uses. “ In much embarrassment 
I applied myself to this unaccustomed task,” continues 
the ingenuous Backfisch, “and I managed it so cleverly 
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who, abiding by old cw^lomn, putn hia knife in hia 
mouth and takes his bones In his hands. He will 
not only do these things, but defend them vociferously. 
In that ease you .arc strongly ail\'i<cd nut to cat a dish 
of asparagus in his cofnp.any. 

Your modem German Vtatlfick may be a i>crson of 
finish and wide ctdlurc. You may find that she insists 
on her cold tub ever)* morning, and is scandalised by 
your offer of hot water in h. She h.as seen Salome as 
a play and heard Salome as .an opera. She has seen 
plays by G.lkS. both in Ilcrlin and London. She docs 
not care to see Shakespeare in London, because, as she 
tells you, the English know nothing about him. llcsidcs, 
he could not sound as well in English as in German. 
She has read Carlyle, and Is now rcatling Uuskin. 
She adores Byron, but docs not know Keats, Slicllcy, or 
Rossetti. TCTnyson she waves contemptuously away 
from her, not beausc she has rc.ad Mm, but because she 
has been taught that his poetry Is •* bourgeois." Her 
favourite novels arc Dorian Crajr and MuuitdenhJCii. 
She dresses with effect and in the height of fashion, 
she speaks I'rcnch and English fluently, she has travelled 
in Italy and Switzerland, she plays tennis well, she can 
ride and swim and skate, and she would cj’clc if it was 
not out of fashion. In fact, she can do anything, and 
me knows everything, and she has been cvcrj'whcrc. 

our French and English girls are ignorant misses in 
comparison with her, and you say to yourself as you 
\yatc i her and humbly listen to her opinions, dc* 
uv^ed without hesitation and lacprcsscd without 
yearV^' German Barifisch of yester 


Bactfuchen's Leldm «m 
f"" ,v '"y for tiM book is in iv 

S5 edition, and j-ou have seen German girls dc 
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vouring it only last week; German girls of a different 
type, that is, from your present glittering companion. 

“That old-fashioned inferior thing,” she says con- 
temptuously. “ I believe my mother had it That is 
not literature.” 

You leave her to suppose you could not have made 
that discovery for yourself, and you spend an amusing ' 
hour over the story again, for there are occasions when 
a book that is not “literature” will serve your purpose 
better than a masterpiece. The little book has enter- 
tained generations of German girls, and is presumably 
accepted by them, just as Little Women is accepted in 
America or T/ie Daisy Chain in England. The picture 
was always a little exaggerated, and some of its touches 
are now out of date ; yet as a picture of manners it 
still has a value. It narrates the joys and sorrows of 
a young girl of good family who leaves her country 
home in order to live with an aunt in Berlin, a facetious 
but highly civilised aunt who uses a large quantity of 
water at her morning toilet. All the stages of this 
toilet are minutely described, and all the mistakes the 
poor countrified Backfisch makes the first morning. 
She actually gets out of bed before she puts on her 
clothes, and has to be driven behind the bed curtains 
by her aunt’s irony. This is an incident that is either 
out of date or due to the genius and imagination of the 
author, for I have never seen bed curtains in Germany. 
However, Gretchen is taught to perform the early stages 
of her toilet behind them, and then to wash for the 
first time in her life in a basin full of water. She is 
sixteen. Her aunt presents her with a sponge, and 
observes that the civilisation of a nation is judged by 
the amount of soap it uses. " In much embarrassment 
I applied myself to this unaccustomed task,” continues 
the ingenuous Backfisch ^ " and I managed it so cleverly 
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hat cv'erything around me was soon swimming. To 
nake matters worse, I upset the water-jug, and no\Y 
he flood spread to the washstand, the floor, the bed 
nirtains, even to my clothes l3nng on the chair. “ If 
Dnly this business of dressing was over,” she sighs as 
she is about to brush her teeth, with brushes supplied 
by her aunt. But it is by no means over. She is 
just going to slip into a dressing-gown, cover her un- 
brushed hair \vith a cap, and so proceed to breakfast, 
when this exacting aunt stops her; actually desires 
her to plait and comb her hair at this hour of the 
morning, and to put on a tidy gown. Gretchen’s 
gown is extremely untidy, and on that account 1 will 
not admit that the portrait b wholly lifelike. In fact, 
the author has summed up the sins of all the Backfisch 
tribe, and made a single Backfisch guilty of them. But 
caricature, if you know how to allow for it, is instructive. 
Mr. Stiggina is a caricature, yet he stands for failings 
that exist among us, though they arc never displayed 
quite so crudely. “ Go and brush your nails,” says the 
aunt to the niece when the girl attempts to kiss her 
hand ; and the Backfisch uses a nail-brush for the first 
time in her life. 


Then the two ladies sit down to breakfast. Gretchen 
fills the cups too full, soaks her roll in her coflec, and 
drinks out of her saucer. Her aunt informs her that 
coflec pudding ” is not polite, and can only be allowed 
^hen they arc by themselves; also that she must not 
drink out of the saucer. "But wc children always did 
»t at home." says Gretchen. " I can well believe it,” 
«ya Uic aunt. » Everything is permitted to children” 
*hc Italics arc mine. 

An aunt who has such ideas about the education of 
"^^urally not surprised when at dinner- 
5 ic las to admonish her niece not to wipe her 
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mouth with her hand, not to speak with her mouth full, 
to eat her soup quietly, to keep her elbows off the table, 
not to put her fingers in her plate or her knife in her 
mouth, and not to take her chicken into her hands on 
ceremonial occasions. 

^ My treasure,” says the aunt, " as you know, we are 
going to dinner with the Bunkers to-morroiv. Be good 
enough not to take your chicken into your hands. Here 
at home I don’t object to it, but the really correct way 
IS to separate the meat from the bone with the knife 
and fork.” 


The doalc Bacifisch says Jawohl, Uihc Tanie, and 
Ms that this business of becoming civilised is full of 
pitfa ls and surprises. Never in her life has she eaten 
L het fingers. When 

tfsif . ‘''\fi‘"n«--party she is fortunate enough 

andwh!!'*' starts in horror 

iust Gtetchen,“when Gretchen is 

is trult f Saci^sc/i 

r -t 'a pnnt sport to 

oart^stirk^'f^™!.'''''' ^ fiaaanse the best 

from (1 ■ V ° ^ ^ finnus. Then her friend stops her 
neiahbor^'"® ‘•nd her 

not been 1 a stout guzzler who has 

Gretrhp encourages 

Af> champagne. 

Baeh^r t adventures the education of the 

aunf’ 4 ^ P*'oceeds quickly. She has to learn at her 
she not to 611 cups to overflowing in 

c^oerance of hospitality; and she is also in- 
societ ’’ press food on people. “ In good 

Ihev h* ^unt, “people decline to eat because 

ores * enough, and not because they require 

^'ng. She is obliged also to discourage Gretchen 
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a contrast to her, a fine young lady from the city 
presently joins the household, and the aunt does not 
have to provide her with a tooth-brush. The new 
arrival wears blue satin slippers, drinks her chocolate 
in bed, and cannot dress without the help of a maid. 
In this way the author shows you that girls brought up 
in cities are superfine rather than savage, and that you 
are not to suppose the ordinary German Backjisch is 
like her little heroine from the provinces. 

The truth ‘of the matter is, that no one nowadays 
has such manners as the Backfisch had when she first 
came from the wilds ; at least, no one of her class, even 
if they have grown up in Hinter-Pommern, But if you 
travel in Germany next week and stay in small towns 
and country places, you will still meet plenty of people 
who take their poultry bones in their fingers and put 
their knives in their mouths. If they are men you 
will see them use their fork as a dagger to hold the 
meat while they cut it up ; you will see them stick their 
napkins into their shirt collars and placidly comb their 
hair with a pocket comb in public ; if they are women 
and at a restaurant, they will pocket the lumps of 
sugar they have not used in their coffee. But if you 
are in private houses amongst people of Gretchen’s type 
you will see none of these things. A German host 
still pulls the joint close to him sometimes or stands up 
to carve, and a German hostess still presses you to eat, 
still in the kindness of her heart piles up your plate. 
, But this embarrassing form of hospitality is dying out. 
_ As Gretchen's aunt said, people in good society recognise 
j^l^that a guest refuses food because he does not want it. 
.^ome years ago, when you had satisfied your hunger 
^ declined more, your German friends used to look 
“^nded or distressed, and say Sie geniren sick gewiss. 
'.s is a difficult phrase to translate, because the idea is 
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from waiting too attentively on the young men who 
visit at the house ; and Gretchen, who does not care 
about young men, but only 3 reams to be serviceable, 
devotes herself in future to the old ladies, their foot- 
stools, their knitting, and their smelling bottles. This 
touch is one of many that makes the book, in spite of 
its obvious shortcomings, valuable as a picture of 
German character and manner. It is impossible to 
imagine Gretchen in a French or English story of the 
same class. The French girl would be more adroit 
and witty ; the English girl would expect young men 
to wait on her; and neither of them would gush as 
Gretchen did about her old ladies. “My readiness 
to serve them knew no bounds. To arrange their 
seats to their liking, to give them stools for their feet 
and cushions for their backs, to rush for their shawls 
and cloaks, to count the rows in their knitting, to help 
them pick up their stitches, to thread their needles, to 
wind silk or wool, to peel fruit, to run for smelling 
bottles and cold water, — all these things 1 did with 
delight the instant my watchful eye discovered the 
smallest wish, and I was always cordially thanked.” 

Tastes differ. Some old ladies would be made quite 
uncomfortable by such fussy attentions. The Backfisch 
goes on to say that she was equally assiduous in 
waiting on the old gentlemen. She picked up anything 
they dropped, polished their spectacles for them, and 
listened to their dull stories when no one else would. 
I consider the portrmt of Gretchen in this story a 
litwary triumph. I can see the girl ; I can hear her 
voice and laugh. I know exactly how she behaved 
and what the old ladies and gentlemen said to her, how 
she dressed and how she did her hair ; not because the 
author tells me just these things, but because her type 
IS as true to life to-day as it was thirty years ago. As 
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a contrast to her, a fine young lady from the city 
presently joins the household, and the aunt does not 
have to provide her with a tooth-brush. The new 
arrival wears blue satin sKppers. drinks her chocolate 
m bed, and cannot dress without the help of a maid. 
In this way the author shows you that girls brought up 
in cities are superfine rather than savage, and that you 
are not to suppose the ordinary German Backfisch is 
like her little heroine from the provinces. 
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cooking, and st^aight^vay sets to work to leam. Then, 
too, the Backfisch is the ideal German maiden, cheerful, 
docile, and facetious; and constantly on the jump 
{springen is the word she uses) to serve her elders. 
Middle-aged Germans used to have a most tiresome 
way of expecting girls to be like Iambs in spring, 
always in the mood to frisk and caper : so that a quiet 
or a delicate girl had a bad time with some of them. 
Bin junges Mddchtn muss imtner heiter sein, they would 
say reproachfully. But it does not follow that you are 
always heiter just because you are not twenty yet; 
especially in Germany, where girls are often anaemic 
and have headaches. However, perhaps the modem 
German maiden does not allow her elders to be so 
silly. 

There are some other ways, too, in which my Backfisch 
of thirty years ago is typical of German womanhood 
both then and now. She is as good as gold, she is 
devoted to duty not to pleasure, and she is as guileless 
as a child. You know that when she marries she will 
be faithful unto death ; you know that her husband and 
her children will call her blessed. These things come 
out quite naturally, almost unconsciously, in the little 
story that is " not literature,” and which for all that is 
so truly and deeply German in its quality and tone. 
This Gretchen of the schoolroom, this caricature of the 
country cousin, is akin in her simplicity, sweetness, and 
depth of nature to that other Gretchen whose figure 
lives for ever in the greatest of German poems. Just 
as the women of Shakepeare and the women of Miss 
Austen are subtly kin to each other, inasmuch as they 
are English women, so Goethe’s girl and the girl of the 
poor little schoolroom story are German in every pulse 
and fibre. And this national essence, the honesty, 
goodnws, and sweetness of the girl, are the real things, 
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W HEN sn English lad goes to the university he 
usually goes there from a public school, where 
out of school hours he has been learning for years past 
to be a man. In these strenuous days he may have 
learned a little in school hours too, but that is a new 
departure. Cricket and character are what an English 
boy expects to develop at school, and if there is stuff 
in him he succeeds. He does not set a high value on 
learning. Even if he works and brings home prizes he 
will not be as proud of them as of his football cap, 
•wlnle a boy who is head of the school, but a duffer at 
games, will live for all time in . the memory of his 
fellows as a failure. But the German boy goes to 
school to acquire knowledge, and he too gets what he 
wants. The habit of work must be strong in him 
when at the age of eighteen he goes to one of his 
many universities. But when he gets there he is free 
for the first time in his life, and the first use he for the 
most part makes of his freedom is to be thoroughly, 
happily idle. This idleness, if he has a backbone and 
a call to work, only lasts a term or two ; and no one 
who knows how a German boy is held to the grind- 
stone for hvelve years of school life can grudge him 
a holiday. But the odd fact is, that the Briton who 
leaves school a man is more under control at Oxford 
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when one of their professors is so highly esteemed by 
the youth of the nation that his fees exceed JC 225 , half 
of the overflow goes to the university and not to him 
at all. In this way Berlin receives a considerable 
sum every year, and uses it to assist poorer pro- 
fessors and to attract new men. As a rule a German 
professor has not passed the State examinations. These 
are official, not academic, and they qualify men for 
government posts rather than for professorial chairs. 
A professor acquires the academic title of doctor by 
writing an original essay that convinces the university 
of his learning. The title confers no privileges. It is 
an academic distinction, and its value depends on the 
prestige of the university conferring it. 

Germans say that our English universities exist to 
turn out gentlemen rather than scholars, and that the 
aim of their own universities is to train servants for the 
State and to encourage learning. 1 think an English- 
man would say that a gentleman is bred at home, but 
he would understand how the German arrived at his 
point of view. When a German talks of an English 
university he is thinking of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and he knows that, roughly speaking, it is the sons of 
well-to-do men who go there. Perhaps he does not 
know much about the Scotch and Irish and Welsh 
universities, or London, or the north of England ; 
though it is never safe to build on what a German 
does not know. I once took for granted that a man 
talking to me of some point in history would no more 
remember all the names and dates of the Kings of 
Scotland than I remember them myself. But he knew 
every one, and was scandalised by my ignorance. So 
perhaps the average German knows better than I do 
what it costs a man to graduate at Edinburgh or at 
Dublin. Anyhow, he knows that three or four years 
4 
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or .Cambridge than the German at Heidelberg who 
leaves school a boy. 

A German university is a teaching institution which 
prepares for the State examinations, and is never 
residential. There are no old colleges. The professors 
live in flats like other people, and the students live in 
lodgings or board with private families. There is one 
building or block of buildings called the Universitat 
where there are laboratories and lecture-rooms. The 
State can decline a professor chosen by the university ; 
but this power is rarely exercised. The teachers at 
a German university consist of ordinary professors, 
extraordinary professors, and Privatdocenien—tncvi who 
are not professors yet, but hope to be some day. An 
Englishman in his ignorance might think that an 
extraordinary professor ought to rank higher than aji 
ordinary one ; but this is not so. The ordinary pro- 
fessors are those who have chairs ; the extraordinary 
ones have none. But all professors have a fixed 
salary which is paid to the day of their death, though 
they may cease work when they choose. The salaries 
vary from £2^,0 to A350, and are paid by the State, 
but this income is increased by lecturing fees. Whether 
it is largely increased depends on the popularity of the 
lecturer and on his subject. An astronomer cannot 
expect large classes, while a celebrated professor of 
Law or Medicine addresses crowds. I have found 
it difficult to make my English friends believe that 
there are professors now in Berlin earning as much 
as ^2500 a year. The English idea of the Ger- 
man professor is rudely disturbed by such a fact, 
for his poverty and simplicity of life have played as 
tradiUon of him as his learning. 
1 he Germans seem to recognise that a scholar cannot 
want as much money as a man of affairs ; therefore. 
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at Oxford or Cambridge cost a good deal; and he 
knows that in Berlin, for instance, a student can live 
on sixty pounds a year, out of which he can afford 
about five pounds a term for academic fees. If he is 
too poor to pay his fees the authorities allow him to 
get into their debt, and pay later in life when he has 
a post. There are cases where a man pays for his 
university training six years after he has ended it. 
But a German university comes to a man’s help still 
more effectively when there is need for it, and will grant 
him partial or even entire support. Then there are 
various organisations for providing hungry men with 
dinners so many days a week ; sometimes at a public 
table, sometimes with families who arrange to receive 
one or more guests on certain days every week. The 
Jewish community in a university always looks after its 
poor students well, and this practice of entertaining 
them in private houses is one that gives rises to many 
jests and stories. The students soon find out which of 
their hosts are liberal and which are not, and give 
them a reputation accordingly. 

A German comparing his universities with the 
English ones will always lay stress on the fact that his 
are not examining bodies, and that his professors are 
not crammers but teachers. A student who intends to 
pass the State examinations chooses his own course of 
reading for them, and the lectures that he thinks will 
help him. He does not necessarily spend his whole 
time at the same university, but may move from one to 
the other in pursuit of the professors he wants for his 
special purpose. He is quite free to do this; and he 
is free to work night and day, or to drink beer night 
and day. He is under no supervision either in his 
studies or his way of life. • ' 

English people who have been to Germany at all 
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have mvariably been to Heidelberg, and if they have 
been there in term time thej» have been amused by the 
gangs of young men who swagger about the narrow 
streets, each gang wearing a dj/Tcrent coloured cap. • 
They will have been toW that these arc the “ corps “ 
students, and the sight of them so jolly and so idle 
will confirm their mental picture of the German 
student, the picture of a young man who does nothing but 
drink beer, fight duels, sing ViflksliedernuA Trinklicder, 
and make love to pretty low-born maidens. When 
you see a company of these young men clatter into 
the Schloss garden on a summer afternoon, and drink 
vast quantities of beer, when you obser\'e their 
elaborate ceremonial of bows and greetings, when you 
hear their laughter and listen to the latest stories of 
their monkey tricks, you understand that the student’s 
life is a merry one, but except for the sake of tradition 
you wonder why he need lead it at a seat of learning. 
Anything further removed from learning than a 
German corps student cannot be imagined, and the 
noise he makes must incommode the quiet working 
students who do not join a corps. Not that the 
quiet working students would wish to banish the others. 
They are the glory of the German universities. In 
novels and on the stage none others appear. The 
innocent foreigner thinks that the moment a young 
German goes to the Alma Mater of his choice he 
puts on an absurd little cap, gets his face slashed, 
buys a b'oarhound, and devotes all his energies to 
drinking beer and ragging oflScials. But though the 
"corps” students arc so conspicuous in the small 
university towns, it is only the men of means who 
join them. For poorer students there is a cheaper 
form of union, called a Burschcnscliaft. When a 
. young German goes to the university he has probably 
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never been from home before, and by joining a Car/r 
or a Burschtnscliaft he finds something 
place of home, companions tvith whom he has a 
special bond of intimacy, and a discipline that carries 
on his social education ; for the etiquette of these 
associations is most elaborate and strict the 
members of a corps all say “thou” to each other, and 
on the AUe Herrin Abtnde, when members of an older 
generation are entertained by the young ones of to-day, 
this practice still obtains, although one man may be a 
great minister of State and the other a lad fresh from 
school. The laws of a « corps " remind you of the 
laws made by English schoolboys for themselves, 
they are as solemnly binding, as educational, and as 
absurd. If a Vandal meets a Hessian in the street he 
may not recognise him, though the Hessian be his 
brother; but outside the town’s boundary this prohibi- 
tion is relaxed, for it is not rooted in ill feeling but in 
ceremony. One corps will challenge another to meet 
it on the duelling ground, just as an English football 
team will meet another — in friendly rivalry. AH 
the students’ associations except the theological require 
their members to fight these duels, which are really 
exercises in fencing, and take place on regular days of 
the week, just as cricket matches do in England. 
The men are protected by gobies and by shields and 
baskets on various parts of their bodies, but their 
faces are exposed, and they get ugly cuts, of which 
they are extremely proud. As it is quite impossible 
that I should have seen these duels myself, I will 
quote from a description sent me by an English friend 
who was taken to them in Heidelberg by a corps 
student “ They take place," he says, “ in a large 
bare room with a plain boarded floor. There w’ere 
tables, each to hold ten or twelve persons, on three 
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sides of the room, and a refreshment counter on the 
fourth side, where an elderly woman and one or two 
girls were serving wine. The wne was brought to the 
tables, and the various corps sat at their special tables, 
all drinking and smoking. The dressing and undressing 
and the sewing up of wounds was done in an adjoining 
room. When the combatants were ready they were 
led in by their seconds, who held up their arms one 
on each side. The face and the top of the head were 
exposed, but the body, arms and neck were heavily 
bandaged. The duellists are placed opposite each 
other, and the seconds, who also have swords in their 
hands, stand one on each side, ready to interfere and 
knock up the combatant’s sword. They say * Au/ die 
Mensur,’ and then the slashing begins. As soon as 
blood is drawn the seconds interfere, and the doctor 
examines the cut. If it is not bad they go on fighting 
directly. If it needs sewing up they go into the next 
room, and you wait an endless time for the next 
party. I got awfully tired of the long intervals, 
sitting at the tables, drinking and smoking. While 
the fights were going on we all stood round in a ring. 
There were only about three duels the whole morning. 
There was a good deal of blood on the floor. The 
women at the refreshment counter were quite uncon- 
cerned. They didn’t trouble to look on, but talked 
to each other about blouses like girls in a post office. 
The students drove out to the inn and back in open 
carriages. It is a mile from Heidelberg. The duels 
are generally as impersonal as games, but sometimes 
they are in settlement of quarrels. I think any 
student may come and fight on these occasions, but I 
suppose he has to be the guest of a corps.” 

A German professor lecturing on university life . 
constantly used a word 1 did not understand at first. 
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The word as he said it was Cotnmang, with a strong 
accent on the second syllable. The word as it is 
written is Comment, and means the etiquette set up and 
obeyed by the students. The Germans have taken 
many French words into their language and corrupted 
them, much as we have ourselves : sometimes by 
Germanising the pronunciation, sometimes by con- 
jugating a French verb in the German way as they 
do in raisonniren and geniren. The Commang, said 
the professor, was a highly valuable factor in a young 
man’s education, because it helped more than anything 
else to turn a schoolboy into a man of the world. So 
when I saw a little book called Der Bier Comment 
for sale I bought it instantly, for I wanted to know how 
beer turned a schoolboy into a man of the world. It 
began with a little preface, a word of warning to 
anyone attempting to write about the morals, customs, 
and characteristics of the German nation. No one 
undertaking this was to forget that the Germans had 
an amazing Bierdurst, and that they liked to assuage 
this thirst in company, to be cheerful and easy, and to 
sing while they were drinking. Then it goes on to give 
the elaborate ceremonial observed at the Kneiptafel. 
One of my dictionaries, although the German-English 
part has 2412 pages, translates Kneipe as “any instru- 
ment for pinching.” I never yet found anything I 
wanted in those 2412 pages. Another dictionary, one 
t at cost ninepence, and is supposed to give you all 
words in common use, does not include Kneipe at all. 
As an instrument for pinching, Kneipe is certainly not 
wmmon, except possibly amongst people who use tools, 
s a word for a sort of beer club it is as common as 
t is not only studenis who go to the Kneipe. 
n some parts of Germany men spend most of the 
evening dnnkmg beer and smoking with their friends. 
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while the womenfolk are by themselves or with the 
children at home. But the beer Commang that the 
professor thought had such educational value is the 
name for certain intricate rites practised by university 
students at the Kneiptafel. Those who sit at the table 
are called Beer Persons, and they are of various ranks 
according to the time of membership and their position 
in the Kneipe. Every Beer Person must drink beer 
and join in the songs, unless he has special permission 
from the chairman. The Beer Persons do not just sit 
round the table and drink as they please. If they did 
there would be no Comment, and I suppose no educa- 
tional value. They have to invite their fellows to drink 
with them, and the quantity drunk, the persons who 
may have challenged, and the exact number of minutes 
that may elapse before a challenge is accepted and 
returned, Is all exactly laid down, Then there are 
various festive and ingenious ways of drinking together, 
so as to turn the orgy into something like a game. 
For instance, the glass “goes into the world,” that is, it 
circulates, and any Beer Person who seizes it with a 
different hand or different fingers from his neighbour 
is fined. Or the glasses are piled one on the top of 
another while the Beer Persons sing, and some one man 
has to drink to each glass in the pile at the word of 
command. Or the president orders a “ Beer Galop ” 
with the words ** Silentium fi'tr einen Biergalopp : ich 
hiite den notigen Staff anzuschaffenV At the word of 
command everyone, beginning with the president, 
passes his glass to his ,Ieft«hand neighbour and 
empties the one he receives. Then the glasses are 
refilled, passed to the right, and emptied again as soon 
as possible. The president, it seems, has to exercise a 
good deal of discretion and ingenuity, for if the Kneipe 
seems flat it lies with him to order the moves in the 
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game that will make it lively and stimulate beer, song, 
and conversation. There are various fines and 
punishments inflicted according to strict rule on those 
who transgress the code of the Knetpe, but as far as I 
can make out they all resolve themselves into drinking 
extra beer, singing extra songs, or in really serious 
cases ceasing to be a Beer Person for whatever length 
of time meets the offence. An Englishman who was 
present at some of these gatherings in Heidelberg, told 
me that the etiquette was most difficult for a foreigner 
to understand, and always a source of anxiety to him 
all the evening. He was constantly invited to drink 
with various members, and the German responsible for 
him explained that he must not only respond to the 
invitation at the moment, but return it at the right 
time: not too soon, because that would look like 
shaking off an obligation, and not too late, because that 
would look like forgetting it. 

A Kommers is a students’ festival in which the 
professors and other senior members of a university 
take part, and at which outsiders are allowed to look 
on. The presiding students appear in vollem Wich, 
as we should say in their war paint, with sashes and 
rapiers. Young and old together drink beer, sing 
songs, make speeches, and in honour of one or the 
other they “ rub a Salamander," — a word which is 
said to be a corruption of Sauft alle mit einander. 
This is a curious ceremony ^nd of great antiquity. 
When the glasses are filled, at the word 'of command 
they are rubbed on the table ; at the word of command 
they are raised and emptied ; and again at the word 
, of command every man rubs his glass on the table, 
the second time raises it and brings* it down with 
a crash. Anyone who brought his glass down a 
moment earlier or later than the others would spoil 
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the Salamander and be in disgrace. In Ekkehardt 
Scheffel describes a similar ceremonial in the tenth 
century. “The men seized their mugs,” he says, 
“and rubbed them three times in unison on the 
smooth rocks, producing -a humming noise, then they 
lifted them towards the sun and drank ; each man 
set down his mug at the same moment, so that it 
sounded like a single stroke.” 

A Kommers is not always a gay festival. It may 
be a memorial ceremony in honour of some great 
man lately dead. Then speeches are made in his 
praise, solemn and sacred music is sung, and the 
Salamander, an impressive libation to the dead man’s 
Manes, is drunk with mournful effect. 

In small university towns — and it must be re- 
membered that there are twenty-two universities in 
Germany — the students play a great part in the social 
life of the place. German ladies have often told me 
that the balls they looked forward to with most 
delight as girls were those given by students, when 
one “corps” would take rooms and pay for music, 
wine, and lights. For supper, tickets are issued on 
such occasions, which the guests pay themselves. 
The small German universities seem full of the 
students in term time, especially in those places 
where people congregate for pleasure and not for 
work. Even in a town as big as Leipsic they are 
seen a good deal, filling the pavement, occupying 
the restaurants, going in gangs to the play. But 
in Berlin the German student of tradition, the beer 
person, the duellist, the rollicking lad with his big dog, 
is lost. He is there, you are told, but if you keep to 
the highway you never see him ; and, to tell the truth, 
in Germany you miss him. He stands for youth and 
high spirits and that world of ancient custom most 
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sslf-sacrifidng. At first I thought that my friend was 
wrong, and that women of late years had made grea 
strides in Germany. I met single women who had 
careers and homes of their own and were quite 
cheerful. When you are old enough to look back 
twenty or thirty years, and remember the blight 
there used to be on the " old maid,” and the narrow 
gossiping life she was driven to lead, you must admit 
that these contented bachelor women have done a 
good deal to emancipate themselves. In England 
they have been with us for a long time, but formerly 
I had not come across them in Germany. On the 
contrary, I well remember my amazement as a girl 
at hearing a sane able-bodied single woman of sixty 
say she had naturally not ventured on a summer 
journey to Switzerland till some man who looked 
after her money affairs, but vras in no way related, 
had given her his consent. 1 did once hear a German 
boast of having struck his wife in order to bring her 
to submission. He was not a navvy either, but a 
merchant of good standing. He was not a common 
type, however. German men, on the whole, treat their- 
womenfolk kindly, but never as their equals. Over 
and over again German women have told me they 
envied the w'ives of Englishmen, and I should say 
that it is impossible for an English woman to be in 
Germany without feeling, if she understands what is 
going on around her, that she has suddenly lost caste. 
She is “ nothing at all ” because she is a woman : to 
be treated with gallantry if she is young and pretty, 
and as a negligible quantity if she is not. That perhaps 
is a bitter description of what really takes place, but 
after reading Herr Ridil, and hearing that his ideas 
are^still widely accepted in Germany, I am not much 
afraid of being unjust. His own argur*'*'“'*’S convict 
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the men of the nation in a measure nothing I could 
say would. They are in extreme opposition to the 
ideas fermenting amongst modem women there, and 
the strange fact that th^ are not regarded as quite 
out of date makes them interesting. 

Herr RiehVs theory, to put it in a nutshell, is that 
the family is all-important, and the individual, if she 
is a woman, is of no importance at all. He does not 
object to her being yoked to a plough, because then 
she is working for the family, but he would forbid her, 
if he could, to enter any profession that would make 
her independent of the family- She is not to practise 
any art, and if she “commences author” it is a sure 
sign that she is ugly, soured, and bitter. In any 
country where they are allowed to rule, and even 
in any country where they distinguish themselves in 
art and literature, civilisation as well as statecraft 
must be at a standstill. Queen Elizabeth and Maria 
Theresa were evidently awkward people for a man 
laying down this theory to encounter, so he goes out 
of his way to say that they were not women at all, but 
men in women’s clothes. Moreover, he has no doubt 
that the Salic law must ultimately prevail everywhere. 

A woman has no independent existence : he says 
she is taught from childhood to be subordinate to 
others ; she cannot go out by herself with propriety ; 
she is not a complete creature till she finds a mate. 
The unlucky women who never find one (more than 
400,000 in Germany) are not to make ^any kind 
of career for themselves, either humble or glorious. 
Each one is to search carefully for relatives who 
will give her a corner in their house, and allow her 
to work for them. If no one wants her she may 
live with other women and bring up poor chili^ren. 
He would allow women some education. Far be it 
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self-sacrificing. At first I thought that my friend was 
wrong, and that women of late years had made great 
strides in Germany. I met single women who had 
careers and homes of their own and were quite 
cheerful. When you are old enough to look back 
twenty or thirty years, and remember the blight 
there used to be on the “ old maid," and the narrow 
gossiping life she was driven to lead, you must admit 
that these contented bachelor women have done a 
good deal to emancipate themselves. In England 
they have been with us for a long time, but formerly 
I had not come across them in Germany. On the 
contrary, I well remember my amazement as a gir 
at hearing a sane able-bodied single woman of sixty 
say she had naturally not ventured on a summer 
journey to Switzerland till some man who looked 
after her money affairs, but in no way related, 
had given her his consent. I did once hear a German 
boast of having struck his wife in order to bring her 
to submission. He was not a navvy either, but a 
merchant of good standing. He was not a common 
type, however. German men, on the whole, treat their- 
womenfolk kindly, but never as their equals. Over 
and over again German women have told me they 
envied the wives of Englishmen, and I should say 
that it is impossible for an English woman to be in 
Germany without feeling, if she understands what is 
going on around her, that she has suddenly lost caste. 
She is “ nothing at all ” because she is a woman : to 
be treated with gallantry if she is young and pretty, 
and as a negligible quantity if she is not. That perhaps 
is a bitter description of what really takes place, but 
after reading Herr Riehl, and hearing that his ideas 
are^still widely accepted in Germany, I am not much 
afraid of being unjust. His own arguments convict 
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the men of the nation in a measure nothing I could 
say would. They are in extreme opposition to the 
ideas fermenting amongst modern women there, and 
the strange fact that they are not regarded as quite 
out of date makes them interesting. 

Herr Riehl’s theory, to put it in a nutshell, is that 
the family is all-important, and the individual, if she 
is a woman, is of no Importance at all. He does not 
object to her being yoked to a plough, because then 
she is working for the family, but he would forbid her, 
if he could, to enter any profession that would make 
her independent of the family. She is not to practise 
any art, and if she " commences author ” it is a sure 
sign that she is ugly, soured, and bitter. In any 
country where they are allowed to rule, and even 
in any country where they distinguish themselves in 
art and literature, civilisation as well as statecraft 
must be at a standstill. Queen Elizabeth and Maria 
Theresa were evidently awkward people for a man 
laying down this theory to encounter, so he goes out 
of his way to say that they were not women at all, but 
men in women’s clothes. Moreover, he has no doubt 
that the Salic law must ultimately prevail everywhere. 

A woman has no independent existence; he says 
she is taught from childhood to be subordinate to 
others ; she cannot go out by herself with propriety ; 
she is not a complete creature till she finds a mate. 
The unlucky women who never find one (more than 
400,000 in Germany) are not to make ^any kind 
of career for themsdves, either bumble or glorious. 
Each one is to search carefully for relatives who 
will give her a corner in their house, and allow her 
to work for them. If 00 one wants her she may 
live with other women and bring up poor chilcj^ren. 
He would allow women some education. Far be it 
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from him to think that women are to remain in com- 
pulsory ignorance. But their education is to be 
“womanly,” and carried on in the family. Women 
teachers in public schools he considered a danger to 
the State, and he would send all girls till they reach 
their twelfth or fourteenth year to the elementary 
schools, where they would be taught by men and 
associate with bare-footed children. Woman, in short, 
is to learn how to be woman at home, and how not to 
be superwoman in school. She may even have some 
instruction in art and science, but only a limited 
instruction that will not encroach on her duty to the 
family. 

The fate of lonely single women is much on Herr 
Riehl’s mind. What are we to do with them ? he asks 
despairingly. “ What is to become of the army of 
innocent creatures, without means, without a craft, 
doomed to an aimless, disappointed life. Shall we 
shut them up in convents? Shall we buy them into 
Stifts ? Shall we send them to Australia ? Shall we put 
an end to them?” Quite in the manner of Dogberry, 
he answers his own questions. Let them go 'their 
ways as before, he says. He knows there is no short 
cut to social generation, and he will not recommend 
one, not even extirpation. He points out that the 
working women of Germany have never asked to be on 
an equality with men. The lower you descend in the 
social scale the less sharply women are differentiated 
from men, and the worse time women have in con- 
sequence. The wife of a peasant is only his equal in 
one respect: she works as hard as he does. Other- 
wise she is his serf. The sole public position allowed 
to -a woman in a vill^ is that of gooseherd; while 
t S? onginal minds who in other circumstances would 
takt to authorship or painting have to wait, if they are 
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peasants, till they are old, when they can take to fortune- 
telling and witchcraft. Herr Riebl admits that the lot 
of women when they are peasants is not a happy one. 
‘He does not make the admission because he thinks it 
of much consequence, but because it illustrates his 
argument that the less “feminine'' women are the less 
power they exercise. He has no great fault to find 
with the peasant's household, where the wife is a beast 
of burden in the field and a slave indoors, bears 
children in quick succession, is old before her time, and 
sacrifices herself body and soul to the family. But 
he points out that .on a higher social plane, where 
women are more unlike men, more distinctively 
feminine, the position they take is more honourable. 
Yet it is these same “superfeminine” women who are 
foolishly claiming equality with men. 

HertRiehl’s views expressed in English seem a little 
behind the times, here and there more than a little 
brutal. He speaks with sympathy of suttee, and he 
quotes the Volga-Kalmucks with approval. This tribe, 
it seems, “treat their wives with the most exquisite 
patriarchal courtesy*, but directly the wife neglects a 
household duty courtesy ceases (for the genius of the 
house is more important than the personal dignity of 
the wife), and the sinner is castigated (zvird tiichtig 
durehgepeitschi). The whip used, the household 
sword and sceptre, is handed down from generation to 
generation as a sacred heirloom.” I have translated 
this passage instead of alluding to it, because I thought 
it was an occasion on which Herr Riehl should literally 
speak for himself. 

It is, however, fair to explain that modern men as 
well as modern women come under his censure. All 
the tendencies’ and all the habits of modern life afflict 
him, and he lashes out at them without discriminatiSn, 
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and with such an entire lack of prophetic insight that 
I have found him consoling. For this book was 
published sixteen years before the Franco-Prussian War, 
when Germany, the world must admit, proved that it 
was not decadent. Yet every page of it is a Jeremiad, 
an exhortation to his countryfolk to stop short on the 
road to ruin. He does not see that the whole nation 


is slowly and patiently girding its loins for that mighty 
effort ; he believes it is blind, weak, and flighty. If he 
had lived in England, and a little later, he would 
certainly have talked about the Smart Set, Foreign 
Financiers, and the Yellow Press. , As he lived in 
Germany fifty years ago, he scolds his countryfolk for 
living in flats. He wants to know why a family cannot 
herd in one room instead of scattering itself In several. 
As for a father who cannot endure the cry of children, 
that man should never have been a father, says Herr 
Riehl. He cannot approve of the dinner hour being 
put off till two o’clock. Why not begin work at five 
and dine at eleven in the good old German way ? He 
praises the ruinous elaborate festivals that used to 


celebrate family events, and considers that the police 
help to destroy family life by fining people who in 
t eir opinion spend more than they can afford on a 
wedding or a christening. He objects to artificial 
Christmas trees, and points out that other nations set 
a tree m the drawing-room, but that Germans have it 
H * the innermost sanctum of family life- 

e arrives at some curious conclusions when he dis- 
cusses the German’s habit of turning the beer-house 
nto a sort of club that he calls his Kneipe. Other 

gennanischtn 

themselve”s^?t the Germanic peoples can make 

east ‘ t"”* What does the Stawm- 


Sost, the regular 


guest, ask but the ways of home ? 
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the same chair every night, the same comer, tlie same 
glass, the same wine; and where there is a StixmintUck 
the same companions. He sees that family life is 
more or less destroyed when the men of the household 
spend their leisure hours, and especially their evenings, 
at an inn, but he says that the homelike surroundings 
of the Ktteipe prove the German's love of home. In 
fact, he suggests that even the habitual drunkard is 
often a weak, amiable creature cut out for family life; 
only, he has sought it at the public>house instead of 
on his'own hearth. 

Herr Rich! is, in fact, deeply concerned to sec amongst 
his countryfolk a gradual slackening of family ties, 
a M-idespread selfish individu.aUsm amongst women, an 
abdication of duty and authority amongst men. His 
views about women sound outrageous to»day, chiefly 
because he uvints to apply them to all women without 
distinction; and also b<xause they display a total want 
of consideration for the welfare and the wishes of women 
themselves. But his position is interesting, because with 
some modifications it is the position still taken by the 
majority of German men; naturally, not by the most 
advanced and intelligent, but by the average German 
from the Spree to the Danube. He tlunks that woman 
was made for man, and that if she has board, lodging, 
and raiment, according to the means of her menfolk, she 
has all she can possibly ask of life. When her menfolk 
are peasants, she must work in the fields ; when they 
belong to the middle or upper classes, her place is in the 
kitchen and the nursery. Unless he is exceptionally 
intelligent he does hot understand that this simple rille 
is complicated by modem economic conditions, and by 
the enormous number of women thrown on tlieir own 
resources. He would send them as Herr Riehl did, to 
the kitchens and nurseries of other people; or he would 
S 
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laws. They refuse to be household beasts of burden a 
day longer. Life. life to the dregs with all its joys 
and all its responsibvUties, is what they want, and love 
if it comes their way. But flot marriage. Young 
Siegfrieds they ask for, young lions. Here one be- 
wildered reader rubbed her eyes ; for she had just heard 
Siegfried and the Gotterdammerung again, and some- 
times she reads in the Nibefungenlied \ and if ever a 
man won -a woman with his dub, by muscle seemingly, 
by magic really, but anyhow by sheer bodily strength, 
was not that man Siegfried? and was not the woman 
Briinnhilde? And what does the Siegfried of the Lied 
say when his wfe has failed to keep a guard on her 
tongue— 

“Man soil so Fiaaefl jiehen,” spraeh ^iegfricd, “der Dogen, 

Das sle lippig Reden lasscn oftterwegen.I> 

Verbiet es deioem Wetbe ; der ieh’s auch. 

' Ich sebame mkh, wahrlich am iolcben tlbennlllhigefi Bnueb." 

• And then, just as if he ^vas one of those Volga- 
Kalmucks admired by Herr Riehl, he beats poor 
Kiiemhilde black and blue. 

“Das hat mich bald gereuet,” so sprach das cdle Weib; 

“ Auch hat et so zerblailet deswegco melnea Leib i 

Dass ich es je geredet, besebwerte ihm den Mulh ; 

Das hat gar woW gerochen der Degen tapfer und gut.” 

Yet here is the last development in women, the 
woman who refuses as an outrage both the theory of 
masculine superiority and the fact so evident in Germany 
of masculine domination, here is the self-constituted 
superwoman calling as >f she was Eve to the primeval 
male. It may be perverse of me, but my imagination 
refuses to behold them mated. 
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Tive up the problem in despair, as Herr RieM did, 
admitting with a sigh that modem humamtariamsm 
forbids the establishment of a lethal chamber for the 
superfluous members of a weaker sex. ^ 

The most modem German women are m direct op- 
position to Herr Riehl, and it must be said that some of 
their leaders are enthusiastic rather than sensible. 1 hey 
ate drunk with the freedom they claim m a country 
where women are not even allowdd to attend a political 
meeting except with the express consent of the police. 

In their ravings against the tyranny of men they lose 
all historical sense, just as an American docs when he 
describes a medieval crime as if it had been commitlco 
by a European witli a twentieth-century conscience. 

They charge men with keeping half humanity in a de- 
grading state of slfj,s>,*kand attribute all the sms of 
civilisation to the eS^ced ignorance and helplessness 
of women. Their contempt for their masters is almost 
beyond the German language to express, eloquently as 
they use it. They demand equality of education and 
opportunity, but they do not want to be men. Far be 
such a desire from their minds. They mean to be som^ 
thing much better. To what a pass have men broug t 
the world, they ask ? How much better would manners 
and morals and politics be in the hands of women 
They repel with indignation the taunt that women have 
no right to govern the State because their bodies are 
too weak to defend it. They point out with a gleam 
of sense and justice that the mother of children docs 
'crvc the State in a supremely important way ; and for 
that matter they arc willing to take many State duties 
on their shoulders, and to train for them as arduously 
and regularly as men train for the wretched business of 
killing each other. They will not mate with those poor 
things— modem men — under the existing marriage 
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laws. They refuse to be household beasts of burden a 
day longer. Life, life to the dregs with all its joys 
and all its responsibilities, is what they want, and love 
if it comes their way. But not marriage. Young 
Siegfrieds they ask for, young lions. Here one be- 
wildered reader rubbed her eyes ; for she had just heard 
Siegfried and the Gotterdiimmerung again, and some- 
times she reads in the Nibelungeitlied\ and if ever a 
man won a woman with his club, by muscle seemingly, 
by magic really, but anyhow by sheer bodily strength, 
was not that man Si^fried? and was not the woman 
Briinnhilde? And what does the Siegfried of the Lied 
say when his wife has failed to keep a guard on her 
tongue — 

“Maa soli so Frauen aiehen,” sprach fiegfried, “der Degen, 

Das sj« tippig Kedeo lasseo ootem^D.^> 

Verblet es deioetn Wcibej der ifleln^^[ti«’ icb’s auch. 

Ich Khatne mich, vahiltch dolcben UbermlUhigen Brauch." 

• And then, just as if he \v&s one of those Volga- 
Kalmucks admired by Herr JRiehl, he beats poor 
Kriemhilde black and blue. 

“Das hal inkh bald getcuet,” so sprsch das tdle \Yeib} 

“ Auch ha( er so zerblaOet deswcgen mdoen Leib ! 

Pass ich es je geredet, bescbwerle ihm den blulh : 

Das hat gar wohl gerodien dcr Dcgen tapfer und gut.” 

Yet here is the last development in women, the 
woman who refuses as an outrage both the theory of 
masculine superiority and the fact so evident in Germany 
of masculine domination, here is the self-constituted 
superwoman calling as if she was Eve to the primsval 
niale. It may be perverse of me, but my imagination 
refuses to behold them mated. 



CHAPTER VJII 

THE OLD AND THE NEW 

G ermany stands midway between France and 
England in its care for its womenfolk. Frencn 
parents consider marriage the proper career for a 
woman, and with logical good sense set thcmselve 
from the day of a girl's birth to provide a dowry lor 
her. When she is of a marriageable age they provide 
the husband. They will make great sacrifices to 
establish a daughter in prosperity, and they leave 
nothing to chance. We leave everything to chance, 
and the idea of marriage made by bargain and without 
love offends us. Such marriages are often enough 
made in England, but they ate never admitted. Some 
gloss of sentiment or of personal respect is considere 
decent. But on the whole in this country a girl shifts 
for herself. If she marries, well and good ; if she 
remains single, well and good too, provided she can 
cam her living or has means. When she has neit er 
means nor craft and fails to marry, she is one of the 
most tragic figures in our confused social hierarchy, 
difficult to help, superfluous. She sets her hand to 
this and that, but she has no grip on life. To think o 
her is to invoke the very image of failure and incom- 
petence. She flocks into every opening, blocking and 
depressing it ; as a “ help " she becomes a byword, for 
she has grown up without learning to help herself or 
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anybody else. If she is a Protestant she has no'havcn. 
Only people who have set themselves to 'help poor 
ladies know the difficulties of the undertaking, and the 
miseries their protdg^es endure. 

Even in the Middle Ages the conscientious German 
was doing more for this helpless element of his popula- 
tion than England and America are doing to-day. He 
saw that some of his daughters would remain unmarried, 
and that if they were gently bred he must provide for 
their future, and he did this by founding Stifle. The 
old Stift was established by the gentlemen of some one 
district, who built a house and contributed land and 
money for its maintenance, so that when they died their 
unmarried daughters should still have a suitable home. 
Some of these old Stifle are very wealthy now, and 
have buildings of great dignity and beauty *, they still 
admit none but the descendants of the men who founded 
them, and when they have more money than they need 
to support the Stift itself, they use it to pension the 
widows and endow the brides belonging to their group 
or families. In Hesse-Cassel, for instance, there is an 
ancient Stift formed by the Ritterschaft of the Duchy 
and it is so well off that it can afford to pension every 
widmv and fatherless child, and buy an outfit for every 
bride whose name either by marriage or descent entitles 
her to its protection. The example set by the noble 
families of the Middle Ages was followed in time by 
other classes, and Stifle were established all over 
Germany for the daughters of the bourgeoisie. They 
grew in number and variety; some had a school 
attached to their endowment and some an orphanage. 
In some the rule was elastic, in others binding. There 
are Stifle from, which a woman may absent herself for 
the greater part of the year, and yet draw an income 
from its funds and have a room or rooms appointed 
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to her use; there are others where residence is com* 
pulsory. Some are only open to descendants of the 
founders ; some sell vacancies. A woman may have 
to wait year after year for a chance of getting in ; or 
she may belong to one that will admit her at a certain 
age. In many there is a presiding lady, the Domina 
or Abbess ; and when the present Emperor visited a 
well-known Stift latdly he gave the Abbess a shepherd's 
crook with which to rule her flock. Some are just sets 
of rooms with certain privileges of light and firing 
attached. Their constitution varies greatly, according 
.to the class provided for and the means available. But 
you cannot be much amongst Germans without meeting 
women who have been educated, endowed, helped in 
sickness, or supported in old age by one of these 
organisations. You come across girls of gentle birth 
but with no means who have been brought up - in a 
Stift, or you hear of well-to-do girls whose parents 
have paid high for their schooling in one. You know 
the elderly unmarried daughter of an official living on 
his pension, and you find that though she has never 
been taught to earn her bread she looks forward to old 
age with serenity, because when she was a child her 
relations bought her into a Stift that will give her at 
the age of fifty free quarters, fire, light, and an income 
on which, with her habits of thrift, she can live com- 
fortably. Another woman engaged in private teaching 
and a good deal battered by the struggle for life, comes 
to you some day more radiant than you have ever seen 
her, and you find that influential friends have put her 
case before a Stift, and that it has granted her two 
charming rooms with free fire and light. I heard of a 
cook the other day who, after many years of faithful 
service, left her employers to spend her old age in a 
Stift. No social stigma attaches To the women living 
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in one, and they are as free, in some cases as well placed 
and well bom, as the English women living at Hampton 
Court. Some friction and some gossip is presumably 
inevitable wherever women herd together in an unnatural 
segregation from men and children. But at any rate 
the Germart Sii/t saves many a woman from the tragic 
struggle with old age and poverty to which the penniless 
incapable spinster is condemned in our country. It 
may not be a paradise, but it is a haven. As I said at 
the beginning, the Frenchman dowers and marries his 
girl, the German buys her a refuge, the Englishman 
leaves her to fate. 

On the whole, the German believes that the woman’s 
province is within the limits of the household. He 
^vants "her to be a home-maker, and in Germany what 
“he” ^vants her to be still fixes the standard. But as 
the census reveals the existence of large numbers of 
single women, and as “he” often has a thoughtful and 
benevolent mind, more and more is done there every 
year to prepare those women who must cam their living 
to earn it capably. It has been understood for some 
time past that Herr Rielil’s plan of finding a family roof 
for everj’ woman without one presents difficulties where 
there are 400,000 odd w'omen to provide for in this 
way. One of the people who first saw this clearly, and 
supported every sensible undertaking that came to 
the assistance of women, was the Empress Frederick ; 
and one of the institutions that she encouraged and 
esteemed from the beginning was the Letfe- Ventn in 
Berlin. 

The Lelle- Verein, named after its originator, Dr. A. 
Lette, was founded, says its prospectus, to further the 
education of women and to increase th6 efficiency of 
women dependent on themselv« for support What 
it actually does is to train for housekeeping and office 
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work, and for some trades. Its interest lies in the 
ordered and thoughtful provision it makes both for the 
woman who means to devote herself body and soul to 
the family ; and for the woman who prefers, or who Is 
driven, to stand in the market-place and compete with 
men. The Lette-Verein does not train servants or 
admit servants to its classes. It occupies a large block . 
of buildings in the west of Berlin, for its various schools 
and hostels require a great deal of room. Students 
who live in the city can attend daily classes ; but those 
who come from a distance can have board and residence 
for ;Ci a week or less. Once a week strangers are 
allowed to see the Lette-Haus at work, and when I 
Vi’ent there we were taken 6rst to the kitchens, where 
the future housewives of Germany were learning to 
cook. The stoves were the sensible low closed-in ones 
used on the continent, and the vessels were either 
earthenware or metal, kept brightly polished both 
inside and out. The students were preparing and 
cooking various dishes, but the one that interested me 
was the Leipsiger AlUrUi, because 1 compared it with 
the " herbage” an English plain cook throws into water 
and sends up half drained, half cold, and often enough 
half clean. I could not stop to count the vegetables 
required for Leipziger Allerlei, but there seemed to be 
at least six varieties, all cooked separately, and after- 
wards combined with a properly made sauce. The 
Englishman may say that he prefers his half-cooked 
cabbage, and the English woman, if she is a plain cook, 
will certainly say that the cabbage gives her as much 
trouble as she means to take; but the German woman 
knows that when she marries her husband will want 
Leipziger Allerlei, so she goes to the Lette-Haus and 
learns how to make it Even the young doctors of 
Berlin learn cooking at the Lette-Haus. Special 
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classes for invalid cookeiy arc held on their behalf, 
and are said to be popular and extremely useful. 
Certainly doctors whose work is amongst the poor or 
in country places must soften wish they understood 
something about the preparation of food. The girls 
who go to the Lette^Hatn are taught the whole art of 
housekeeping, from the proper way to scour a pan 
or scrub a floor to fine laundry work and darning, 
and even how to set and serve a table. An intelligent 
girl who had been right through the courses at the 
Lette-Haus could train an inexperienced servant, because 
she would understand exactly how things ought to be 
done, how much time they should take, and what 
amount of fatigue they invoU*e. If her servants failed 
her she would be independent of them. Some students 
at the Lette-Haus do, as a matter of fact, form a 
household that is carried on without a single servant, 
and is on this account the most interesting branch of 
the oi^anisation. The girls are from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, and they pay £2$ s. year for 
instruction, board, and lodging. Some of them are 
the daughters of landed proprietors, and some will 
eventually earn a living as " supports of the housewife,” 
an honourable career shortly referred to by Germans 
as eiuc SiUise. They were a happy, healthy looking 
lot of girls. They wear neat serviceable gowns while 
they are at work, aprons, linen sleeves to protect their 
stuff ones', and pretty blue handkerchiefs tied like tur- 
bans over their hair. Some of them were busy at the 
wash-tub, and this seemed heavy work for girls of that 
age. The various kinds of work are done in turn, and 
the student when her washing week comes round is 
employed in this way three hours every morning. On 
alternate days she mangles clothes, and in the after- 
noons she sews. Our guide would not admit that three 
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present the demand for expert women bookbinders 
exceeded the supply. The Lette-Haus trains women 
to be photographers, printers, and clerks. In fact, with 
German thoroughness and foresight it does all one big 
institution can to save the women of the nation from 
the curse of incompetence. It turns them out efficient 
housewives or efficient craftswomen, according to their 
needs. 

The German woman of to-day has travelled far from 
the ideal set up by Herr Richl, and still upheld by his 
disciples. Women have found that the realities of life 
clash with that particular ideal, and rudely upset it. 
Just like any man, a woman wants bread when she is 
hungrj*, and when there Is no man to give it to her she^ 
must raven for it herself. She has been driven from a 
family hearth that has no fire on it, and from a family 
roof that cannot afford her shelter. On the whole, if 
1 may judge from personal observ-ation, it has done 
hex good. Tlie traditiomal old maid is dying out in 
Germany as assuredly as she is dying out in England, 
and who shall regret her ? Her outlook was narrow, 
her temper often soured. She had neither self-rcUancc 
nor charm. She was that snd, silly spectacle, a clinging 
plant without support Now that she is learning to 
grow on her own account, she finds that tliere is a good 
deal in Hfc a sensible plant can enjoy without clinging. 
The German "old maid” of the twentieth century has, 
like her English sister, transformed herself into a 
“ hachelor," a person who for this nnson or that has 
not married, and who nevertheless has a cheerful time. 
She has Ijcr own work, she often has her own flat, and 
■.^If she lives in one of the big dtics she has her own club. 
. There nrc at present three' Ladies’ Clubs in Bcrlia 
*n fiouri^ihing. The subscription to the Berltrttr 
'•^(•.utnUub is only si.x marks a year, yet it provides 
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hours at the wash-tub could be too great a strain on a 
half-developed girl, and it is a questiom for medical 
wisdom to decide. The cooking and ironing looked 
hot work, but these young German girls were cheerfully 
and thoroughly learning how to do them, and whether 
they marry or stay single their knowledge of these arts 
will be of inestimable use in later years. I heard of 
an able-bodied Englishwoman the other day who took 
to her bed in tears because her maids left her suddenly. 
She could not have roasted a leg of mutton or made 
the plainest pudding. This is the school of the future, 
said our enthusiastic guide when we went to see the 
“children” at work at the Leite- Hans’, and I, 
^remembering my helpless Englishwoman, agreed with 
Ker. The children’s afternoons are mostly given to 
needlework, and they are instructed in the prospectus 
not to bring new clothes with them, because it is 
desired that they should learn how to mend old ones 
neatly and correctly. They are taught to darn and 
patch so finely that the repair cqnnot easily be 
discovered ; they make sets of body linen for themselves, 
three finely sewn men’s linen shirts, a go\vn for work- 
days, and some elaborate blouses. In another part of 
the Letfe-Haus, where students were being trained as 
expert embroiderers and dressmakers, we were shown 
pieces of flowered brocade into which patches had been 
so skilfully inserted that you could only find them by 
holding them up to the light In the bookbinding" 
department there were amateur and professional 
students. The professionals apprentice themselves for 
three years, and from the first receive a small weekly 
wage. The length of their apprenticeship is determined 
by the length of time prescribed for men, and not by 
what is necessary for their training. I asked if they 
easily found regular work later, and was told that at 
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present the demand for expert women bookbinders 
exceeded the supply. The Leite-Haus trains women 
to be photographers, printers, and clerks. In fact, with 
German thoroughness and foresight it does all one big 
institution can to save the women of the nation from 
the curse of incompetence. It turns them out efficient 
housewives or efficient craftswomen, according to their 
needs. 

The German woman of to-day has travelled far from 
the ideal set up by Herr Riehl, and still upheld by his 
disciples. Women have found that the realities of life 
clash with that particular ideal, and rudely upset it. 
Just like any man, a woman wants bread when she is 
hungry, and when there is no man to give it to her she^ 
must raven for it herself. She has been driven from a 
family hearth that has no fire on it, and from a family 
roof that cannot atTord her shelter. On the whole, if 
I may judge from personal observation, it has done 
her good. The traditional old maid is dying out in 
Germany as assuredly as she is dying out in England, 
and who shall regret her? Her outlook was narrow, 
her temper often soured. She had neither self-reliance 
nor charm. She was that sad, silly spectacle, a clinging 
plant without support. Now that she is learning to 
grow on her own account, she finds that there is a good 
deal in life a sensible plant can enjoy without clinging. 
The German “old maid" of the twentieth century has, 
like her English sister, transformed herself into a 
“bachelor,” a person who for this reason or that has 
not married, and who nevertheless has a cheerful time. 
She has her own work, she often has her own flat, and 
if she lives in one of the big cities she has her own club. 

There are at present three' Ladies’ Clubs in Berlin 
*111 flourishing. The subscription to the Berliner 
Brauenklub is only six marks a year, yet it provides 
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the members with comfortably furnished rooms and 
well cooked meals at low prices. A member of this 
club can dine for ninepence, and have a hot dish from 
fourpence to sevenpence. She has access to a library 
of 1300 volumes, to the leading papers and reviews, 
and to magazines in four languages. She can entertain 
women at the club, but not men ; though she can meet 
men there at certain hours of the day. Social gather- 
ings of various kinds are arranged to meet the various 
needs and ages of the members ; and one night a week 
four or five card-tables are set out, so that the older 
members can have a quiet game of skat or whist 
We wonder what Herr Riehl would say if he could 
see them. 

Another German Ladles’ Club in Berlin is the 
DeuUcher Frauenkltib, and it is nicknamed the 
Millionaire’s Club because the subscription is t\venty- 
five shillings, It is a rather smarter club than the 
other, and has a charming set of rooms. There are 
about 450 members. The Third Club is a branch of 
the London Lyceum, and it has aroused great interest 
and attention in Berlin, not only because it is on a more 
magnificent scale than the other clubs, but because of 
the brave effort it makes to unite the women of all 
nations and help them. Most of the women distin- 
guished in art and literature have joined it. 

I began this chapter by saying something of the 
the refuge for unmarried women that Germany 
established in the Middle Ages and still preserves. I 
end it with the Lyceum Club, that latest manifestation 
of a modern woman's desire to help her own sex. The 
character of these institutions and their history are 
both significant. In other days men helped women 
in these days women try to help themselves. The 
Sii/t gives a woman bread and shelter in idleness ; the 
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aim of the Lyceum Club is not to give, but to bring 
women together and to encourage good work. The 
Siifie are still crowded and the Lyceum flourishes, for 
in our time the old woman jostles the new. But the 
new woman has arrived, and is making herself felt ; with 
amazing force and swiftness, you must admit when you 
reflect on the position of women in Germany thirty 
or forty years ago. 



CHAPTER IX 


T N the Mtmoiren einer Idealistin, those genuine and 
A interesting Memoirs that have been so widely read 
in Germany of late, Malvida von Meysenbug, the 
daughter of a highly placed official at a small German 
Court, describes her confirmation day and the long 
period of preparation and the spiritual struggle that 
preceded it, 

"During a whole year my sister and I went twice a 
week to the pastor’s house to be instructed in the 
dogma of the Protestant Church,” she says. ..." The 
ceremony was to be on Sunday. The Friday before 
we a our last lesson. Our /teacher was deeply 

oyc , with tears in his eyes he spoke to us of the 
0 mess and importance of the act we were about to 
■ .■ ,* •^'^‘^o^ding to the German custom 
better classes, we put on black 
tTiis time for our confirmation, and 

Our calmed me and did me good, 

were ct«* ®pecial pmns with our toilet, as if we 

morf* fi ° ^ worldly entertainment, and chattered 

Sd ft ‘tae to Lt I 

asked hpr ®°ther with deep emotion, and 

Were to rm ? me my faults. My sister and I 

° = pastor's house on our way to church. 
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There we found everything strewn with flowers. Our 
teacher received us in his priestly robes, and spoke to 
all of us so lovingly and earnestly that the most 
indiflferent were moved. When the church bells began 
to peal our procession set out, the pastor at its head, 
and we following two by two. The way from the 
rectory to the church was strewn with flowers, and the 
church was decked with them. The Choral Society of 
the town, to which some of our best friends belonged, 
received us with a beautiful hymn. I felt on wdngs, I 
prayed to God that this hour might be blessed to me 
throughout my life. The sermon preached by the 
voice that had so often affected me made me calm. 
When the preacher required us to make our confession 
of faith, I uttered my ‘Yes* with firm assurance. 
Then 1 knelt before him with the rest to receive his 
blessing. He put his hands on our heads, accepted us 
as members of the Protestant Church, and blessed each 
one separately, and with a special verse from the Bible, 
To me he said, * Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.' My heart echoed the 
solemn vow: Faithful unto death. The choir greeted 
the young Christians with a song of victory. We did 
not return to the seats reserved for candidates, but sat 
with our parents and relatives %vaiting with them until 
everyone had left the church, except those who wished 
to partake of the Holy Communion." 

Malvida von Meysenbug is too much absorbed in her 
intense spiritual experiences to describe the lighter side 
of confirmation in Germany, which celebrates it with 
presents and a gathering of friends. A girl gets her 
first black silk gown for the occasion, and both boys 
and girls get as many presents as they do at Christmas 
or on a birthday. These are all set out for the 
inspection of the friends who assemble at the house 
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after the religious ceremony, to congratulate the parents 
and the youngest member of their church. There is an 
entertainment of coffee, chocolate, and cakes ; and a few 
days later both boys and girls return these visits of 
congratulation In the company of their parents. Some 
years ago, when a girl had been confirmed, she was 
considered officially grown up and marriageable, and 
entered straight away into the gaieties that are sup- 
posed to lead to marriage. But the modern tendency 
in Germany is to prolong girlhood, and the wife of 
sixteen is as rare there amongst the educated classes 
as it is here. 


Amongst the Jews in Germany marriages are still 
arranged for the young people by their elders; often, 
as in France, through the intervention of friends, but 
also by the business-like office of the marriage broker. 
It need hardly be said, perhaps, that the refined and 
enlightened Jews refuse to marry in this way. They 
insist on choosing their own mate, and even on over* 
looking some disparity of fortune. Unorthodox Jews 
many Christian women, and the Jewish heiress constantly 
allies herself and her money with a title or a uniform. 
In the latter case, however, the nuptials are just as 
usmess- j e as if the Schadclian had arranged them 
and received his commission. The Graf or the Major 
gets the gold he lacks, and the rich Jewess gets social 
If v°' ‘f' woach to it possible in ,a 

Je v-ba,lmg land. An ardent anti-Semite told L 
that these mixed marriages rvere not fertile, and that if 
ordy eve^one of Jewish blood would marry a Christian, 
lh« T 1 “ be cleTred of a race 

Ind f off Etoat a curse to it, 

was an nnti ^ he negro in America. But as she 
that the re ^1”' ^ ^ Sense of humour she admitted 

that the remedy was a slow one and difficult to enforce. 
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As a matter of fact, the Jews marry mostly amongst 
themselves in Germany, and men are still living in 
Frankfurt and other lai^e cities who have made 
comfortable fortunes by the brokerage they charged on 
their matchmaking. Formerly a prosperous unmarried 
Jew used to be besieged by offers from these agents ; 
and so w'ere men who could give their daughters a 
good dowry. The better-class Jews do not employ 
them nowadays, but their marriages are suggested and 
arranged much as marriages are in France. A young 
merchant 6f Berlin thinks it is lime to settle down, or 
perhaps wants a little capital to enlarge his business. 
He consults an uncle in Frankfurt. The uncle tells his 
old friend, the father of several daughters, that the most 
handsome, industrious, and accomplished man the world 
has ever seen, his own nephew, in fact, thinks of 
marriage, and that his conditions are this and that; 

. he tells his nephew that the most beautiful and amiable 
creature in Germany, a brilliant musician, a fluent 
linguist, a devoted daughter, and a person of simple 
housewifely tastes, lives next door to him, the uncle. 
Except for the housewifely tastes, it sounds, and in fact 
is, rather like a courtship in the Arabian Nights so far. 
The prince hears of the princess, and without having 
seen her sets out to seek her hand. The young 
merchant pays a flying visit to Frankfurt, is presented 
to the most beautiful creature in Germany, finds her 
passable, has a talk ,to her father as business-like as a 
talk between two solicitors, proposes, is accepted, and 
at once becomes the most -ardent lover the world has 
ever seen. 

Amongst Christians marriages are certainly not 
arranged for girls in this matter-of-course'^ way, and so 
“ old maids " abound. Girls without money have far 
less chance of marriage in Germany than in England, 
6 
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where young people mate as they please and where a 
man expects to support his wife entirely; while the 
spectacle, quite common here, of girls with a good deal 
of money remaining single from various reasons, some- 
times actually from want of opportunity to marry, this 
every-day occurrence amongst the English better 
classes is unknown on the continent In her powerful 
novel Aus gtittr Families Gabrielle Reuter describes 
the life of a German girl whose parents cannot give 
her a dowry, and who is doomed in consequepce to old 
maidhood and to all the disappointments, restrictions, 
and humiliations of unsought women. While women 
look to marriage and nothing else for happiness, there 
must be such lives in every monogamous country, 
where they outnumber the men; but in England a 
woman’s marriage is much more a matter of chance 
and charm than of money. If she is poor and misses 
her chance she Is worse off than the German, for she 
has no Sii/t provided for her ; but if she is attractive 
she is just as likely to marry without a fortune as with 
one. Those German women who consider their ideas 
progressive ” have taken up a new cry of late, a cry 
about every woman’s "right "to motherhood; but they 
do not seem to have found a satisfactory way of 
Securing this right to the 400,000 women who out- 
number the men. One learned professor wrote a 
pamphlet advocating polygamy, but his proposal did 
not have the success he no doubt felt it deserved. 
The women who discuss these questions, in magazines 
they edit and mostly write themselves, said that his 
arguments were all conducted from the man’s point 
of view, and were most reprehensible. Their own chief 
aim at present is to protect the mothers of illegitimate 
children, and this seems a natural and proper thing for 
the women of any community to do. Otherwise they 
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are not a united body. There are moderates and 
iramoderates amongst them, and as I am a moderate 
myself in such matters, I think tliose who go all lengths 
are lunatics. It makes one open one’s eyes to go to 
Germany to-day with one’s old-fashioned ideas of the 
German Frau, and hear what she is doing in her desire 
to reform society and inaugurate a new code of morals. 
She does not even wait till she is married to speak with 
authority. On the contrary, she says that marriage is 
degrading, and tl\at temporary unions are more to the 
honour and profit of women. “Dear Aunt S.,” I heard 
of one girl writing to a venerable relative, " I want you 
to congratulate me on my happiness. I am about to 
be united with the man I love, and we shall live 
together (/« /reUr Ehe) till one of us is tired of it" 
A German lady of wide views and worldly knowledge 
told me a girl had lately sent her a little volume of 
original poems that she could only describe as unfit 
for publication; yet she knew the girl and thought her 
a harmless creature. She was presumably a goose who 
wanted to cackle in chorus. This same lady met 
another girl in the gallery of an artist who belonged to 
what Mr. Gilbert calls the “fleshly school." “Ah!” 
said the girl to my friend, “this is where I feel at 
home.” One of these immoderates, on the authority 
of Plato, recommended at a public meeting that girls 
should do gymnastics unclothed. Some of them are 
men-haters, some in the interests of their sex are all 
for free love. None of them accept the domination of 
men in theory, so I think tliat the facts of life in their 
own country must often be unpleasantly forced on 
them. I discussed the movement, which is a marked 
one In Germany at present, with two women whose 
experience and good sense made their opinion valuable. 
But they did not agree. One said that the excesses 
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are not a united body. There are moderates and 
immoderates amongst them, and as I am a moderate 
myself in such matters, I think those who go all lengths 
are lunatics. It makes one open one’s eyes to go to 
Germany to-day with one’s old-fashioned ideas of the 
German Frau, and hear what she is doing in her desire 
to reform society and inaugurate a new code of morals. 
She does not even wait till she is married to speak with 
authority. On the contrary, she says that marriage is 
degrading, and tliat temporary unions are more to the 
honour and profit of women. “ Dear Aunt S.," I heard 
of one girl writing to a venerable relative, “ I want you 
to congratulate me on my happiness. I am about to 
be united with the man I love, and we shall live 
together (in freUr Ehe) till one of us is tired of it.” 
A German lady of wide views and worldly knowledge 
told me a girl had lately sent her a little volume of 
original poems that she could only describe as unfit 
for publication ; yet she knew the girl and thought her 
a harmless creature. She was presumably a goose who 
wanted to cackle in chorus. This same lady met 
another girl in the gallery of an artist who belonged to 
what Mr. Gilbert calls the “fleshly school.” “Ah!” 
said the girl to my friend, “this is where I feel at 
home.” One of these immoderates, on the authority 
of Plato, recommended at a public meeting that girls 
should do gymnastics unclothed. Some of them are 
men-haters, some in the interests of their sex arc all 
for free love. None of them accept the domination of 
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of these people were the outcome of long repression,- 
and would wear out in time. The other thought the 
movement would go on and grow ; which was as much 
as to say that she thought the old morals Vi’erc dead. 
Undoubtedly they are dead in some sets in Germany 
to-day. You hear of girls of good family tvho have 
asserted their '* right to motherhood " without marriage ; 
and you hear of other girls who refuse to marry because 
they will not make vows or accept conditions tlrey con- 
sider humiliating. These views do not attract laige 
numbers ; probably never will. But they are sufficiently 
widespread to express themselves in many modem 
essays, novels, and pamphlets, and even to support 
several magazines. The women holding them arc of 
various types and quality, and are by no manner of 
means agreed with each other; while those ivomen 
who are working steadily and discreetly for the progress 
of their sex condemn the extreme party, and consider 
them a check on all real advancement. 

The German girl, then, is not always the simple 
creature tradition paints her. At any rate she reads 
novels and sees plays that would have been forbidden 
to her mother. Nevertheless she is as a rule just as 
happy as a girl should be when the man of her dreams 
asks her to marry him. In other days a proposal of 
marriage was a ceremonial in Germany. A man had 
to put on evening dress for the occasion, and carry a 
bouquet with him. “ Oh yes,” said a German friend of 
mine, “ this is still done sometimes. A little while ago 
a cousin of mine in Mainz was seen coming home in 
evening dress by broad daylight carrying his bouquet 
The poor fellow had been refused.” But in these 
laxer times a man is spared such an ordeal. It is 
rnore usual jn Germany than in England to speak to a 
girl s father before propodng to her, but even this is 
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not invariable nowadays. Young people make their 
own opportunities. " Last year my brother proposed 
to his present wife in the woods near Baden while 
they gathered Waldmeister,” said a young German to 
a girl he ardently admired. ** It will be in flower next 
week, and your parents have just arranged tliat I may 
meet them at the Alfe Schloss in time for dinner. 
After dinner we will walk in the woods — nichi wahrf ” 
But the girl, ‘as it happened, did not wish to receive a 
proposal of marriage from this young man, so she took 
care not to walk in the woods and gather Waldmeister 
with him. It is often said that the sexes herd separately 
in Germany, and do not meet each other much. But 
this always seems to me one of the things said by 
people who have looked at Germans and not lived 
amongst them. A nation that has such an Intimate 
home life, and is on the whole poor, receives its friends 
in an intimate informal way. Young men have 
different occupations and interests from girls, but when 
they are admitted to a family they are often admitted 
on terms of easy friendship. In London you may ask 
a young man with others to dinner at intervals, and 
never get to know him ; in Berlin you ask him without 
others to supper, and soon get to know him very well. 
Besides, a German cannot endure life long without an 
Ausflug or a Landj>artie, and when the family plans one 
it includes one or two of its friends. 

When two Germans do get engaged they let their 
world know of it. A betrothal there is not the 
informal flimsy contract it often is with us. They 
begin by publishing the event in their newspapers, and 
sending round printed forms announcing it to their 
friends. In the newspaper the announcement is rather 
bare compared with ^e advertisement of other family 
events. “ Engaged. FrL Martha Raekelwitz mit Hrn, 
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and friends on either side. When you receive a German 
Brautpaar they should be the guests of honour, and if 
you can hang garlands near them so much the better. 
You must certainly present the Braut with a bouquet at 
some stage of the proceedings, and you will give pleasure 
if you can manufacture one or two mottoes in green 
stuff and put them in conspicuous places. For instance, 

I knew of a girl who got engaged away from 'home. 
Do you suppose that she was allowed to return to a 
bare and speechless front door as her English cousin 
would ? Nothing of the kind. The whole family had 
set to work to twine laurel wreaths and garlands in her 
honour, and she was received with Wilkommen du 
^iiehseligts Kind done in ivy leaves by her grand- 
mother. It was considered very rilhrend and innig. 
At some time during the engagement the betrothed 
couple are sure to get photographed together, and 
anyone who possesses a German family album will 
bear me out that the lady is nearly always standing, 
while her bearded lover is sitting down. When they 
are both standing they are arm in arm or'^hand in hand. 
I remember a collection possessing two photographs of 
a married daughter with her husband. One had been 
taken just before the wedding in the orthodox pose ; he 
in an easy chair and she standing meekly by his side: 
the other represented them a year after marriage, when 
Heaven had sent them twins. They were both standing 
then, and they each had a baby in a Sieckkissen in 
their arms, ' 

If the bridegroom is not living in the same town 
with his bride her life is supposed to run rather quietly 
in his absence. She is not expected to dance with 
other men^for instancav bjj*. taSfeas t'c. 
in embroidering his monogram on every conceivable 
object he might use ; on tobacco pouches, or slippers, 
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on letter cases, on braces, on photograph frames, on 
luggage straps, on fine pocket handkerchiefs. ' If she 
is expert and possesses the true sentiment she will em.- 
broiderthings for him with herhair. ' In these degenerate 
days she does not make her own outfit. Formerly, when 
a German girl left school she began to make stores of 
body and house linen for future years. But in modern 
cities the Braut gets everything at one of . the big 
“white” shops, from her own laces and muslins to the 
saucepan holders for the kitchen, and the bread bags 
her cook will hang outside the flat for the baker’s boy. 
In Germany it is the bride, or rather her parents, who 
furnish the house and provide the household Hnen ; and 
the linen is all embroidered with her initials. This 
custom extends to all classes, so that you constantly 
hear of a servant who is saving up for her Aussteuer, 
that is, the furniture and linen of a house as well as her 
own clothes. If you ask whether she is engaged you 
are told that the outfit is the thing. When the money 
for that is there it is easy to provide the bridegroom. 
In higher spheres much more is spent on a bride’s 
trousseau than in England, taking class for class. Some 
years ago I had occasion to help in the choice of a 
trousseau bought in Hambuig, and to be often in and 
out of a great “ white ware ” business there. I cannot 
remember how many outfits were on view during those 
weeks, but they were all much alike. What some 
people call “undies” had been ordered in immense 
quantities, sometimes heavily trimmed wth Madeira 
work, sometimes with a plain scollop of double linen 
warranted to wash and wear for ever. The material 
was also invariably of a kind to wear, a fine linen or 
a closely woven English longcloth. How any one 
woman could \vant some six dozen " nighties ” (the silly 
slang sounds especially silly when I think of those 
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work, sometimes with a plain scollop of double linen 
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was also invariably of a kind to wear, a fine linen or 
a closely woven English longcloth. How any one 
woman could want some six dozen " nighties " (the silly 
slang sounds especially silly when I think of those 
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solid highly respectable German garments) was a 
question no one seemed to ask. The bride’s father 
could afford six dozen ; it was the custom to have six 
dozen if you could pay for them, and there they were. 
The thin cambric garments French women were begin* 
ning to wear then were shown to you and tossed 
contemptuously aside as only fit for actresses. But 
this has all been changed. If you ask for “ undies ” 
jn Berlin to-day, a supercilious shoplady brings you 
the last folly in gossamer, decollet^e, and with elbow 
sleeves ; and you wonder as you stare at it what a 
sane portly German housewife makes of such a gar- 
ment. In this, as in other things, instead of abiding 
by his own sensible fashions, the German is imitating 
the French and the Americans; for it is the French 
and the Americans who have taught the women 
of other nations to buy clothes so fragile and so 
costly that they are only fit for the purse of a Chicago 
packer. 

When the outfit is ready and the wedding day near, 
the bride returns all the entertainments given in her 
honour by inviting her girl friends to a Bride-chocolate 
or a Bean-coffee, This festivity is like a Kaffee-Klatsch^ 
or what we should call an afternoon tea. In Germany, 
until quite lately, chocolate and coffee were preferred to 
tea, and the guests sat round a dining-table well spread 
with cakes. At a Bean-coffee the cake of honour had 
a bean in it, and the girl who got the bean in her slice 
would be Braut before the year was out. Another 
entertainment that takes place immediately before the 
marriage is given by the bride’s best friend, who invites 
several other girls to help her weave the bridal wreath 
of myrtle. The bride does not help with it She 
appears with the bridegroom later in the afternoon 
when the wreath is ready. It is presented to herewith 
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great ceremony on a cushion, and as Ihc)’ bring it the 
girls sing the well-known song from the Frelschuts — 

“\Mr wjfldsn dit dtn Junj^fctnVraju 
Mil teiicl^tnliUaet S«We; 

^Yir filhreti did) za Spiel ond Tzrz 
Zu CU'.clc und Uebe&£rct:de 1 

La.zetidel» Myti* otid Thytniaa 
Du trlch&t is mdntn Garten; 

Wie lang UriU d«rh Oer Frclersmian? 

Ich la&n es Liacn crwartcn. 

Sie hat gcjponnen »Iel>en J»hf 

Den (•olJ&en Flacht ata KocLen ; ' 

Die Schleier siod wie S^unnweb Liar, 

Uod grUn der Kracz der LxLcru 

Uod «U der tchmacLe Frclcr Lam, 

M’ar’n zieben Jahr Terroaneo : 

Und veil sic der llmlietate nahm 
!Ial st« den Knat (ewonsen.” 

The bridegroom receives a buttonhole, but no one 
sings him a song. In the opera he is not on the stage 
during the bridesmaids' chorus. I have not been able 
to find out whether the quaint pretty verses arc by 
rriedrich Kind, who founded llic libretto of the opera 
on a story by August Apel, or whether he borrowed 
them from an older source. German brides wore 
myrtle and their friends wove a wedding ^vreath for 
them long before 1820, when Der Freisehiilz appeared, 
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“ T T E was a pompous, sttfT'jalnted man/’ said my 
J~1 friends, "an official in a small town, who 
would go to the stake rather than break the letter of 
the law. But when he came to Berlin to attend a 
niece’s marriage he thought he would have some fun. 
He arrived late on PoUerahend, and he brought, with 
him an enormous earthenware crock. Instead of ring- 
ing he hurled the crock against the outside door of the 
flat, so that it smashed to atoms with a noise like 
thunder. The inhabitants of that flat came forth like 
a swarm of bees, but they were not laughing at the fun, 
because it was not their PoUerahend'.' He had broken 
crockery on the wrong floor. 

In cities this ancient German custom of breaking 
crockery at the bride's door on PoUerahend (the night 
before the wedding) has died out, but it has not long 
been dead. I have talked with people who remembered 
it in full force when they were young. I believe that 
the idea was to appease the Poltergeist, who would 
otherwise vex and disturb the young couple. My 
dictionary, the one that has 2412 pages, says tliat a 
Poltergeist is a "racketing spectre," .probably what we 
who are not dictionary makers would call a hobgoblin. 
In Brands’ Antiquities I find reference to this old 
custom at the marriage of a Duke of York in Germany, 
when great quantities of glass and china were smashed 
at the palace doors the night before the wedding. 
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Poltcrabend is still celebrated by Germans, although 
they no longer consider it polite to smash crockcrj'. 
There is always a large entertainment, sometimes at 
the bride’s house, sometimes at the house of a near 
relative; there are theatricals xvUh personal allusions, or 
recitations of home-made topical poctr}*, some good 
music, and the inevitable e\*crgrccns woven into senti- 
ments of encouragement and congratulation. The bride’s 
presents arc set out much as they arc in England, and 
perhaps class for class more valuable presents arc given 
in Germany than in England, Electro-plate, for instance, 
was considered impossible a few years ago. A 
wedding present, if it was silver at all, must he real 
silver. But it is not so much the custom as with us to 
give presents of money. 

The civil marriage takes place cither the day before 
or early on /the same day as the religious ceremony. 
The bride used to wear black silk, and still wears a 
dark plain costume for this official function. Her 
parents go with her and the necessary witnesses. The 
religious ceremony often used to take place in the 
house, but that is no longer customary. The anonymous 
author of German Home Life, a book published and 
a good deal read in 1879, says that marriage is a 
troublesome and expensive ceremony in Germany, and 
that this accounts for the large number of illegitimate 
children. Mr. O. Eltzbacher, the author of Modem 
Germany published in 1905, confirms what was said 
in 1877 as to the number of illegitimate children bom 
in Germany and Austria, for he says that in Germany 
itself they are 9 per cent., while in those districts of 
Austria where the Germans form about nine-tenths of 
the population, from 20 per cent, to 40 per cent of the 
children are born out of wedlock. In France statistics 
give, 9 per cent, in Scotland 7.4 per cent, and in 
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England and Wales 4,2 per cent. Nevertheless i 
modern Germany children are not illegitimate becau; 
their parents are too poor to pay their marriage fee 
The civil marriage is obligatory everywhere, and cos 
nothing. The religious ceremony need cost nothir 
at all. In the porch of every church in Pruss 
there is a notice stating on which days Frt 
Trauungen are conducted. Several couples are marrii 
at the same tim^ but they have the full liturgy ar 
the marriage sermon. A small charge is made f 
the organist and for the decoration of the church, 
friend whose husband has a large poor parish in Berl 
tells me that the Social Democrats object to tl 
religious ceremony, and will stand guard outside t! 
house on the day of the civil marriage, to make su 
that the newly made husband and wife do not lea 
together to go to church. Sometimes an artisan w 
wait a fortnight after the civil ceremony before ! 
ventures to have the religious one. Every artisan 
Berlin has to belong to the Sosialdemokratisd 
Verbund, because if he did not his fellow-workm 
would destroy his tools and ruin his chances of woi 
Apparentlythey interfere with his private affairs as wi 
The marriage service is not to be found in t 
prayer-book Germans take to church, but I have be 
read it and listened to it. The vows made are mu 
the same as here; but in Germany great importance 
attached to the homily or marriage sermon. This 
often long and heavy. I have heard the pastor prea 
to the young couple for nearly half an hour about th 
duties, and especially about the wife’s duty of submissi 
and obedience. Hfe victims were kept standing befi 
him the whole tim^ and the poor little bride was shi 
ing from head to foot with nervousness and exciteme 
In some cities the carriage used by a well-to-do br! 
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and bridegroom is as big as a royal coach, and up- 
holstered with while satin, and on the wedding day 
decorated inside and out with garlands of flowers. 
The bridegroom fetches his bride in this coach, and 
enters the church with her. When a pretty popular 
girl gets married all her admirers send flowers to the 
church to decorate it. The bride and bridgroom 
exchange rings, for in Germany men as well as women 
wear a plain gold wedding ring, and it is always worn 
on the right hand. The bridegroom and all the male 
guests wear evening dress and silk hats. The women 
wear evening clothes too, and no hats. The bride 
wears the conventional white silk or satin and a white 
veil, but her wreath must be partly of myrtle, for in 
Germany myrtle is the bride’s emblem. 

After the wedding dinner the bride slips away 
unnoticed and changes her gown, and is presently 
joined by the bridegroom, but not by any of the guests. 
No rice and no old slippers are thrown in Germany, 
and no crowd of friends assembles to see the young 
pair start. The bride bids her parents farewell, and slips 
away with her husband unseen and unattended. After 
the wedding dinner there is often dancing and music. 

A hundred years ago wedding festivities lasted for 
many days after the wedding, and the bride and bride- 
groom did not go till they were over. When the 
celebrated and much married Caroline Schlegel married 
her first husband, George Bohmer, in 1784, the ceremony 
took place at her own home in GSttingen, where her 
father was a well-known professor. " It would be un- 
natural if a young wife did not begin with. gj?. ajwiunt 
of her wedding day,” she says in one of her letters. 
“Mine was delightful enough. Bohmer breakfasted 
with me, and the rooming hours passed gaily, and yet 
with quietness. There was no trepidation-only an 
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intercourse of souls. My brother came. Wc were 
together till four, and when he left us he gave us his 
blessing with tears. . . . Lotte and Fnederike wove 
the bridal wreath. . . . Then I had a talk with my 
father and dressed myself. . . . Meanwhile tfiose 
dear Meiners sent me a note, with which were some 
garters they had embroidered themselves. Several of 
my friends wrote to me, and last of all I got a silhouette, 
painted on glass, of Lotte and Friederike weaving my 
bridal wreath. When I was dressed I was a pretty 
bride. The room was charmingly decorated by my 
mother. Soon after four o’clock Bohmer arrived, and 
the guests, thirty-eight in number. Thank Heaven, 
there were no old uncles and aunts, so the company 
was of a more bearable type than is usual on such 
occasions. I stood there surrounded by my girl friends, 
and my most vivid thought was of what my condition 
would be if I did not love the man before me. My 
father, who was still far from well, led me to the clergy- 
man, and I saw myself for life at Bohmer’s side and 
yet did not tremble. During the ceremony I did not 
cry. But after it was over and Bohmer took me in 
his arms with every expression of the deepest love, 
while parents, brothers, sisters, and friends greeted me 
wth kind wishes as never a bride was greeted before, 
my brother being quite overwhelmed — then my heart 
melted and overflowed out of sheer happiness.” 

A week later Caroline and her husband are still at 
Gottingen, and still celebrating their marriage. At one 
house, under pretence of the heat, the bride was led 
into the garden, and beheld there an illuminated motto : 
“ Happy the man who has a virtuous wife ; his life will 
be doubly long.” Another friend arrayed her son as 
Hymen, and taught him to strew flowers in Caroline’s 
path, leading her thus to an arbour where there was a 
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Tafel-LUder composed by members of the family. 
One of these has eight verses and each verse has eight 
lines. It relates little events in the life of the bridegroom 
from babyhood onwards. You learn that he was a clever 
child, that he lived at home with his mother instead of 
going abroad to learn his work, that when he was young 
he ardently desired to go on the stage, that he is a fine 
gymnast and musician, but that he needs a wife because 
he is a dreamy person capable of putting on odd boots. 
Another Tafel-Lied describes the courtship step by step, 
and even the assistance given by the poet's wife to bring 
the romance to its present happy conclusion. 

At last Frau Sopble stlned in the alTair, 

Her eyes bad ptetcid to his heart's desire, 

With fine diplomacy she coaxed fitiss Clare 
To own her maiden heart vas set on fire. 

On all the words and sighs there follow deeds : 

He comes, he woos her, and at last succeeds.” 

The songs are not all sentiment. They are jocular, 
and contain puns and play upon names. Three out 
of the five end with an invitation to everyone to raise 
their glasses with a Hoch to the married pair. This is 
done over and over again at German weddings, and as 
all the guests want to clink glasses with the bride and 
bridegroom, there is a good deal of movement as well 
as noise. Besides the Tafd-Lieder, each of which made 
a separate booklet with its own dedication and illus- 
tration, every guest received an elaborate book of 
samples : samples of the various straws used that 
summer for ladies’ hats. The bridegroom's family had 
manufactured hats for many generations ; they were 
wealthy, highly considered people, and extremely proud 
of their position in their own industry. I am sure that 
when an Englishman in the same trade and of the same 
standing gets married, the last thing that would be 
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mentioned at his wedding would be hats. It would be 
considered in the highest degree indecorous. But the 
German is still guileless enough to be satisfied with his 
station in life when it is sufficiently honourable and 
prosperous, and for this wedding two fittle nieces had 
prepared this card of samples and composed a rhyme 
for each different colour — 

"Wie isl doch der Onkcl hoch beglilckt 
lias \uro\e det ‘Bn’olV'raia* scVnnttcV\" 

went with “ myrtle green.” 

'‘Liebe Caste, mit Genuss, 

Wollet *lle Euch erheben — 

Hoch das Bnut(Kur — 

Es soil lebe'n 1 ” 

went with the “ champagne" straw at the end ; and one 
accompanying the " silver ” straw contained an allusion 
to the "silver” wedding twenty-five years hence, when 
the bride's golden hair would be silver-grey. 

Here is the menu, mostly in French, to which all the 
Tafel-Litder were sungi and all the toasts drunk and 
congratulatory speeches made. You will observe that 
it is none of your light cup, cake, and ice entertainments 
that you have substituted for the soUd old wedding 
breakfast in this country. 


HOCHZEITS-TAFEL. 


Cavur-Schnitten 
Polage Doviglas 
Saumon-S” Beraaase 
Fomtnes Naturelles 
Sells de Cheriwal 
& la ChipolaU 
Ris de Veau en demi DcqU 
Poulatde 

Salade & Compote 
Asperges en Branches 
Mousseline 
Glace MapoHtaine 


Patisserie 
Fruits & Dessert 
Fromage 

SchanbergeT Mousseux 
ipooer Caseler 
iS9der St. Emilion 

l890er Schloss Johannisberg 

Moet et Chandoti 
White Star 
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And that no guest should depart hungry — 

Kaltes Abendbrot | Bier 

Germans celebrate both sflver and golden weddings 
with as much ceremony and rejoicing as the 'first 
wedding. The husband and wife receive presents from 
all their friends, and entertain them according to the 
best of their circumstances. Children will travel across 
the world and bring grandchildren with them to one of 
these anniversaries, and they are of course a great 
occasion for the topical poetry, theatricals, and tableaux 
that Germans enjoy. If the grandmother by good 
luck has saved a gown she wore as a girl, and 
the grandchild can put it on and act some little 
episode from the old lady’s youth, everyone will ap- 
plaud and enjoy and be stirred to smiles and tears. 
There is as much feasting as at a youthful wedding, 
and perhaps more elaborate performances. Silver- 
grey is considered the proper thing for the silver 
bride to wear. 

It seems like a want of sentiment to speak of divorce 
in the same breath with weddings; but as a matter of 
fact, divorce is commoner in Germany than in England, 
and more easily obtained. Imprisonment for felony is 
sufficient reason, and unfaithfulness without cruelty, 
insanity that has lasted three years, desertion, ill treat- 
ment or any attempt on the other’s life. You hear 
divorce spoken of lightly by people whose counterparts 
in England would be shocked by it ; people, I mean, 
of blameless sequestered Jives and rigid moral views. 
Some saintly ladies, who I am sure have never harboured 
a light thought or spent a frivolous hour, told me of a 
cousin who played whist every Oi'ening with her present 
husband and his predecessor. My friends seemed to 
think the situation amusing, but not in any way to be 
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condemned. At the same time, I have heard Germans 
quote the saying — “ Gesc/neditte Leutc scheiden Jort 
und fort]' and object strongly to associate with anyone, 
however innocent, who had been connected with a 
matrimonial scandal. 

A woman remains in possession of her own money 
after marriage even without marriage settlements ; but 
the husband has certain rights of use and investment. 
Her clothes, jewels, and tools are her own, and the 
wages she earns by her own work. A man’s creditors 
cannot seize either these or her fortune to pay his debts. 
Both in Germany and England the wife must live in 
the house and place chosen by the husband, but in 
Germany she need not follow him to unwirilkhen 
countries against her will. He can insist on her doing 
the housework and helping him in his business when 
he has no means to pay substitutes ; but she can insist 
on being maintained in a style proper to their station 
in life. He is responsible for her business debts if he 
has consented to her undertakings ; but he can forbid 
her to carry on a business if he prefers that she should 
be supported by him and give her time and strength 
to the administration of their home. When they are 
legally separated he must make her an allowance, but 
it need only be enough for the bare necessaries of life 
if the separation is due to her misconduct. The father 
and mother have joint control of the children, but during 
the father’s lifetime his rule Is paramount. When he 
is dead or incapacitated parental authority remains in 
the mother’s hands^ It tsV.eic av/i daty ta car?, 
for the child's person, to decide where it shall live, and 
to superintend its education. She can claim it legally 
from people who desire to keep it from her. A child 
born in wedlock is legitimate unless the husband can 
^ prove otherwise, and he must establish proof within a 
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year of the birth coining to his knowledge. But a 
woman is not allowed to prove that a child born in 
wedlock is illegitimate. 

If a man dies intestate and leaves children or grand- 
children, his widow inherits a fourth of his property; 
if he only has more distant relatives, half; if he has 
none, the whole. A man cannot cut his wife off with 
a shilling. He must leave her at least half of what 
would come to her if he died intestate. All the laws 
relating to husband and wife are to be found in the 
Burgtrliches Gesetsbuck, which can be bought for a 
mark. As far as the non-legal intelligence can grasp 
them, they seem according to our times to be just to 
women, except when they give the use of her income 
to the husband. This is a big exception, however. I 
remember hearing a German say that his sister’s 
quarterly allowance, which happened to be a large one, 
was always sent to her husband, as it was right and 
proper that important sums of money should be in the 
man’s hands and under his control. This undoubtedly 
is the general German view. After the moonshine, the 
nightingales, the feasting, the toasts, and the family 
poetry come the realities of life: and the realities in 
German make the man the predominant partner. 
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THE HOUSEHOLDER 

R ents are high in Germany. At least, the 
Germans say so, and so do the people whose 
books about Germany are crammed with soul-satisfying 
statistics and elaborate calculations. Over-crowding, 
too, is said to be worse in Germany than in English 
cities. But I have always seen the rent and the 
f crowding judged by the number of rooms and not by 
their size. This is really misleading, because you could 
put the whole of a small London flat into many a 
German middle-class dining-room or Wohmimmer. 
You could bring up a family in a single room I once 
had for a whole summer in Thuringen for 5s. a week. 
It w'as as big as a church, and most light and airy. 
One camped in bits of it I think rent for rent rooms 
in Germany are quite twice as large as in London. In 
Berlin, where rent is considered wickedly high, you can 
get a fiat in a good quarter for ;^8o, and for that sum 
you will have four large rooms, three smaller ones, a 
good kitchen, an attic that serves as a lumber-room, and 
a share in a laundry at the top of the house. There will 
even be a bathroom with a trickle of cold water, but it 
is only in the very newest and most expensive German 
flats that you find hot and cold water laid on. Your 
drawing and dining-rooms will be spacious, and one of 
them is almost sure to have a balcony looking on the 
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street and the pleasant avenue of trees with which it 
is planted. For this rent you must either make your- 
self happy on the third or fourth floor in a house 
without a lift, or you must find one of the delightful 
“garden” dwellings behind the Hof\ but you will have 
a better home for your money than you could get in 
a decent part of London. In fact, it comes to this, in 
spite of all the statistics in favour of London. If you 
can only spend ;C8o on your rent you can live in a 
good quarter of Berlin, near enough to the Tiergarten, 
close to the Zoological Gardens, and within a tram-ride 
of the delightful woods at Halensee. In London you 
can get a small house for ;^^8o, but it will either be in 
an unattractive quarter or in a suburb. A flat, wherever 
it is, must always seem a dwelling place rather than a 
home, but the Germans have elected to live in flats 
and accept their disadvantages. In and around all the 
great cities there are villas, but their number hardly 
counts in comparison with the masses of tall white 
houses, six storeys high for the most part, and holding 
within their walls all degrees of wealth and poverty. 
The German villa is florid, and likes blue glass balls and 
artificial fountains in its garden. It is often a villa in 
appearance and several flats in reality. Its most 
pleasant feature is the garden-room or big verandah, 
where in summer all meals are served. Outside Ham- 
burg, on the banks of the Elbe, the merchant princes of 
the city have built themselves palaces surrounded by 
splendid park-like gardens. But Hamburg, though it 
does not love the English, is always accused by the rest 
of Germany of being English. It certainly has beauti- 
ful gardens. So have other German cities in some 
InstiTKcs, bat well kept gardens arq not tbe matter of 
•course in Germany that they are here. You see more 
bare and artificial ones and more neglected overgrown 
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ones in an afternoon’s walk than you do all the year 
round in England. But I wish we could follow the 
German fashion of planting all our streets with double 
avenues of healthy trees. Berlin in spring seems to be 
set in a wood ; it is so fresh and green. The flowering 
shrubs, on the other hand, are not to be compared with 
ours. Everyone rushes to see a few lilac bushes, and 
Gueldres roses trimmed tp a stiff snowball of flowers, and 
everyone says JVte Hirrlick / but you miss the profu- 
sion of lilac, hawthorn, and laburnum that runs riot all 
about London in every residential road and every garden. 
Above all, you miss the English lawns. In Berlin 
wherever grass is grown it looks either thin or coarse. 
The majority of Germans do not dream of wanting a 
garden. They are content with a few palms in their 
sitting-room or window boxes on their balcony. They 
are proud of their window-gardening in Berlin, but I 
think London windows in June are gayer and more 
flowery. The palms kept in German rooms attain to 
a great size and number, and a palm is' a favourite 
present Nursery gardeners undertake the troublesome 
business of repotting them every spring, so the o\vners 
have nothing to do but water them and keep them from 
draughts. There are usually so many windows in a, 
German sitting-room that those near the plants need 
never be opened in winter ; and even when the tempera- 
• ture sinks several degrees below zero outside, the air of 
the flat is kept artificially warm, so warm that English 
folk gasp and flag in it. At the first sign of winter 
the outside wmdo>vs, removed for the summer, are 
brought back again. Our windows are unknown on the 
continent, and disliked by continentals who see them 
here. They call them guillotine windows, and consider 
them dangerous. Theirs all open like doors, so that 
you have four doors to each window, and until you get 
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used to them you find they make a pretty clatter 
whenever you set them unde. But in winter they are 
only opened for a few minutes every morning when the 
room is “ aired." It is considered extravagant to open 
them at other times, because the heat would escape and 
more fuel would be required. I suppose everyone in 
England understands that our open fireplaces are 
almost unknown in Germany. They have enclos^ 
stoves of iron or porcelain that make little work or dirt 
and give no pleasure. There is no gathering round 
the hearth. You sit about the room as you would in 
summer, for it is evenly heated. All the beauty and 
poetry of fire are wanting; you have nothing but an 
atmosphere that will be comfortable or asphyxiating, 
according to the taste of your liosts. Years ago in 
South Germany you burnt nothing but logs of wood 
in the old-fashioned iron stoves, and there was some 
faint pleasure in listening to their crackle. You could 
just sec the flames too, if you stooped low enough and 
opened the little stove door. But the wood burnt so 
quickly that it was most difficult to keep a big room 
warm. Nowadays you aUvays find the porcelain 
stove that Mark Twain says looks like the family 
monuracnL In some of these coal is burnt, or a 
mixture of coal and peal. Some bum anthracite, and 
arc considered economical. A FiiUofen of this kind 
is kept burning night and day during the worst of the 
winter. It requires attention two or three times in 
twenty-four hours; it is easily regulated, and if the 
communicating doors arc left open it warms two or 
three rooms. A friend who has a large flat in Berlin 
told me that there was one of these stoves in her 
husband's study, and that her drawing-room which 
opens out of it, and which they constantly use, had only 
had a fire in it five times last winter. 1 find on look- 
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ing at this friend’s budget that she spends £16 z year 
on turf and other fuel, and this seems high for a flat 
where so few fires were lighted. But fuel is dear in 
German towns. Briquettes are largely used in cities, 
small slabs of condensed coal that cost one pfennig each. 
It takes about twenty-four slabs to keep a stove in 
during the day. The great advantage of the Ftillofen 
over the ordinary stove is that it keeps in all night. 
There are dangerous variations of temperature in a 
German flat that is kept as hot as an oven all day, and 
allowed to sink below zero during the night. But you 
hear complaints on all sides in Germany, both of incon- 
siderate English people who waste i^uel by opening 
windows in cold weather; and of the sufferings endured 
by Germans who have been in England in winter. They 
do not like our open fireplaces at all, because they say 
they wish to be warm all over and not in bits. “ In 
England,” they tell you solemnly, ** you can be warm 
either in front or at the back ; but you cannot be warm 
on both sides as we are here. Besides, your fireplaces 
make dirt and work and are extravagant. They 
would not suit us." In fact, they imply that for the 
French and the English they are well enough, but not 
for the salt of the earth. The German kitchen stoves 
are certainly more practical and economical than ours, 
and I never can understand why we do not fetch a few 
over and try them. They are entirely enclosed, and 
much lower than ours. The Berlin kitchener has one 
fire that is lighted for a short time to roast a joint, and 
another using less fuel that heats water and does light 
cooking. The sweep, who is bound by the etiquette of 
his trade to wear a tall hat in Germany, does not come 
into your flat at all. You hear him shout through the 
courtyard that he will wsit the house next day, and he 
works from the garrets and cellars. The police regulate 
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his visits as they regulate everything else in Germany. 
Chimneys must be swept every six weeks in summer, 
and every four weeks in winter in Berlin. Dustbins 
are emptied every day, and in some towns the' police 
make most troublesome regulations with regard to them. 
The householder has to set his outside to be emptied, 
and the police insist on this being done at a certain 
hour, neither earlier nor later, so that if your servant 
happens to be careless or unpunctual you will be 
repeatedly fined. 

Staircases vary greatly according to the date and 
rent of the house. The most modern houses in 
Berlin have broad front staircases with thick carpets, 
and in some cases seats of “Nouveau Art” design on 
the landings. In such houses you are always met on 
the threshold by printed requests to wipe your feet 
and shut the door gently. They don't tell you to 
do as you’re bid. That is taken for granted, or the 
police will know the reason why. There is always 
an uncarpeted back staircase for servants and trades- 
people, and for the tenants who inhabit the poorer 
parts of the building. In houses where all the tenants 
belong to the poorer classes, you find notices that forbid 
children to play in the Hof, and command people not 
to loiter or to make any noise on the stairs. Carpet- 
beating and shaking, which is constantly and vigorously 
carried on, is only allowed on certain days of the week 
and at certain hours. When there is a house porter 
he is not as important and conspicuous as the French 
concierge. In my experience he has usually gone out 
and thoughtfully left the front door ajar. He is not 
a universal institution even in Berlin. 

Taxes vary in dtflerent parts of Germany. In 
Saxony a man spending jCsoo a year pays altogether 
£Co for Income ta.x, Munidpal rates. Water, School, 
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and Church rates. In Berith the Income tax is not an 
Imperial (Reichs) tax, but a Landes tax, and amounts 
to £1 5 on an income of £$00. Smaller incomes pay 
less and larger ones more, in proportion var>’ing from 
about 3 to 4 per cent. Besides this Stoats tax 
there is a municipal tax of exactly the same amount 
in Berlin and Charlottenbei|f. But there are towns 
in Prussia where it is less ; others, mostly in • the 
Western Provinces, where it is more, considerably 
more in some cases. The water rate is paid by the 
house owners, and we pay it in our rent There 
■are no school taxes. The church tax is compul- 
sory, on members of the LandsshircheV When a 
man has no capital his income tax is levied on his 
yearly expenses ; but the man whose income is derived 
from capital pays a higher tax than the man who has 
none. The German, too, pays a great deal to the State 
indirectly *, for nearly everything he requires is taxed. 
But the three things he loves best, tobacco, beer, and 
music, he gets cheap— cheaper than he can in this 
Free Trade country ; so he pays for everything else 
as best he can, and tries to look pleasant. “ But the 
burden is almost more than we can bear,” said one 
thoughtful German to me when I told him how greatly 
English people admired their municipal enterprise, and 
the admirable provision made in Berlin for the very 
poor. 

Last time I went to Germany, in 1906, I actually 
made the acquaintance of one German who did not 
smoke, and on various occasions I was in the society 
of others who did not smoke for some hours. In the 
Berlin tramcars smoking is strictly forbidden, but I did 
not observe that this rule was strictly enforced. In 
fact, my attention was drawn to it one day by finding 
my neighbour’s cigar unpleasantly strong. One cigar 
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in a tramcar, however, is nothing at all, and should not 
be mentioned. It is when a railway carriage beauti- 
fully upholstered with crimson velvet holds you, six 
Germans, and one Englishman, for eight hours on a 
blazing summer day, that you begin to wonder whether, 
after all, you do mind smoke. To be sure, you might 
have travelled in a Nichtraucher or a Dainen-Coitpi, 
but changes are a nuisance on a journey. Besides, 
you know that a Damen-Coup^ is always crowded, and 
that the moment you open a window someone will 
hold a handkerchief tearfully to her neck and say, 
Abtr ich bitte ineine Dame: esziehtl" and all the 
other women in the carriage will say in chorus, “y<7 / 
ja I es zieht / " and if you don’t shut the window 
instantly the conductor will be summoned, and he will 
give the case against you. So you travel all day long 
with seven cigars, most of them cheap strong ones, that 
their owners smoke very slowly and replace directly 
they are finished. And after a time the conversation 
turns on smoking, and your neighbour admits that he 
always lights his first cigar when he gets up in the 
morning and smokes it while he is dressing. His 
wife dresses in the same room and does not like it, 
but ... It is unnecessary to say more. Five cigars 
out of six are in sympathy with him, while you amuse 
yourself by wondering what reN-enge a wife could take 
in such circumstances. A bottle of the most offensive 
scent in the market suggests itself, but you look at 
your neighbour’s profile, and see that he is the kind 
of man to pitch scent he did not like out of the 
window. You have heard of one German husband 
who did this when his wife brought home perfumes 
that did not please him. And then your memory 
travels back and back along the years, arriving at last 
at the picture of an English nursery, in the household 
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where a German guest had arrived the night before. 
The nurses and the children are sitting peacefully at 
breakfast, when there enters to them a housemaid, 
scornful, scandalised, out of breath with her hurry to 
impart what she had seen. 

'* He’s a-smoking in bed,” she says, “ that there Mr. 
Hoggenheimer ! He’s a-smoking in bed ! ” 

“ Some of them do,” says nurse, who is a travelled 
person, and refuses to be taken by suTprisc, 

" Well, of all the nasty . . 

“ Sh ! " says nurse, pointing to the children, all eyes 
and ears. 

So that is all you can remember about the house- 
maid and Mr. Hoggenheimer. But you remember 
him — a little dark man who sent you books you could 
not read at Christmas, and brought you enchanting 
gingerbreads covered with hundreds and thousands. 
You thought him rather funny, but you liked him, 
and if he wanted to smoke in bed why not? You 
liked toys in bed yourself, and you would have taken 
the dog there if only it had been allowed. Then 
you come back again to the present hour, nearly all 
the years of your life later, and you are in a railway 
carriage with six German householders who, like Mr. 
Hoggenheimer, want cigars in and out of season. 

“To-morrow,” you say to your Englishman; “to- 
morrow I shall travel in a Nichtraucher" 

“ But then I can’t smoke” he says quite truly. 

“ We shall not travel together." 

“ But that is so unsociable.” 

“ I would rather be unsociable than suffocated,” you 
explain. “ I have suffered tortures to-day.” 

“ Have you ? But you always say you don’t mind 
smoke.” 

“ In reason. Seven cigars and one woman are not 
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reasonable. Never again will I travel with seven 
cigars.” 

" I thought we had a pleasant journey,” says the 
Englishman regretfully. “That little man next to 
you " 

“ Mr. Hoggenheimer ? ” 

“Was that his name? — I couldn't understand all 
he said, but he had an amusing face.” 

“ A face can be misleading,” you say ; “ that man 
bullies his wife.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

" He told us so. He smokes before breakfast . . . 
while he is dressing, . . . and he has no dressing 
room. . . 

The Englishman looks calm. 

" They do take one into their confidence,” he 
remarks. “ My neighbour told me that he never 
could eat mayonnaise of salmon directly after roast 
pork, because it gave him peculiar pains. I was afraid 
you'd hear him describe his symptoms ; but I believe 
you were asleep." 

“No, I wasn’t,” you confess; “I heard it all, and I 
shut my eyes, because I knew if I opened them he’d 
address himself to roe. I shut them when he began 
talking to you about your Magen and what you ought 
to do to give it tone. You seemed interested." 

“ It’s quite an interesting subject," says the English- 
man, who makes friends with every German he meets. 
" He is not in the least like an Englishman,” they‘say 
to you cordially, — “he is so friendly and amiable.” 



CHAPTER XII 


HOUSEWIVES 

“ T^RENCHWOMEN are the best housewives in 
X Europe," said a German lady who knew most 
European countries well; “the next best are the 
English ; Germans come third.” The lady speaking 
was one whose opinions were always uttered with much 
charm, but ex-cathedra ; so that you found it impossible 
to disagree with her . . . until you got home. But to 
hear the supreme excellence of the Hausfrau contested 
takes the breath away ; to see her deposed from the 
first place by one of her own countrywomen dazzles 
the eyes. It was a new idea to me that any women 
in the world except the Germans kept house at all. If 
you live amongst Germans when you are young you 
adopt this view quite insensibly and without argument. 

“ My son is in England ” you hear a German mother 
say. “ I am uneasy about him. I fear he may marry 
an Englishwoman,” 

“ They sometimes do ” says her gossip, shaking her 
head. 

“ It would break my heart. The women of that 
nation know nothing of housekeeping. They sit in 
their drawing-rooms all day, while their husband’s hard- 
earned money Is wasted in the kitchen. Besides . . . 
mein armer Karl — he loves Nadelsuppe and Kitken mil 
SpargeL What does an Englishwoman know of such 
8 
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things ? She would give him cold mutton to eat, and 
he would die of an indigestion. I was once in England 
in my youth, and when I got back we had a Frtkassee 
von Hahnchen mit Krebsen for dinner, and I wept with 
pleasure.” 

" Perhaps,” says the gossip consolingly, “ your Karl 
will remember these things and fetch himself a German 
wife.” 

“ Poor girl 1 ” says Karl's not-to-be-consoled mother, 
"she would have to live in England and keep house 
there. It happened to my niece Greta Lohring. She 
had a new cook every fortnight, and each one was 
worse than the one before. In England when a cook 
spoils a pudding she puts it in the Bre and makes 
another. Imagine the eggs that are used under such 
circumstances" 

1 remember this little dialogue, because I was young 
and ignorant enough at the time to ask what a German 
did when she spoilt a pudding, and was promptly 
informed that In Germany such things could not happen. 
A cook was not allowed to make puddings unless her 
mistress stood by and saw that she made them 
properly ; “ unless she is a perfekte Kochin" added Karl’s 
mother, '* and then she does not spoil things.” 

A German friend, not the travelled one, but a real 
home-baked domestic German, took me one hot after- 
noon this summer to pay a call, and at once fell to 
talking to the mistress of the house about the washing 
of lace curtains. There were eight windows in front 
of the fiat, and each window had a pair of stiff spotless 
lace curtains, and each curtain had been washed by 
the lady’s own hands. My friend had just washed 
hers, and they both approached the subject as keenly 
as two gardeners will approach a question of bulbs or 
Alpines, There are different ways of washing a white 
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curtain, you know, and different methods of rinsing and 
dr>ing it, and X'arious soaps. Starch is used too at 
some stage of the process ; at least, I think so. But 
the afternoon was hot and the argument involved. 
The starch I will not swear to, but I will swear to ten 
waters — ten succesive cleansings in fresh water before 
the soul of the housewife was at rest. 

“And how do you wash yours?” said one of them, 
turning to roe, 

“ Oh — 1 1 ” I stammered, taken aback, for I had been 
nearly asleep; " I send a post-card to Whiteley's, and 
they fetch them one week and bring them back the 
next . They cost is. a pair." 

The two German ladies looked at each other and 
smiled. Then they politely changed the subject 

This trivial story is not told for its Intrinsic merits, 
but because it illustrates the difference of method 
between English and German women. The German 
with much wear and tear of body and spirit washes 
her own lace curtains. She saves a little money, and 
spends a great deal of time over them. The English- 
woman, when she possibly can, likes to spend her time 
in a different way. In both countries there are 
admirable housekeepers, and middling housekeepers, 
and extremely bad ones. The German who goes the 
wrong w-ay about it sends her husband to the Kneipe 
by her eternal fussing and fidgeting. She is not his 
companion mentally, but the cook’s, for her mind has 
sunk to the cook's level, while her temper through 
constant fault-finding is on a lower one. Tlie English- 
woman sends her husband to the club or the public 
^ouse, according to his social station, because she is 
incapable of giving him eatable food. But the English 
belief that German housewives are invariably dull and 
stodgy is not a whit more ignorant and untrue than 
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the German belief that all Englishwomen are neglectful, 
extravagant housekeepers. The Englishwoman keeps 
house in her own way, and it is different from the 
German way, but it is often admirable. The comfort, 
the organisation, and the unbroken peace of a well* 
managed English household are not surpassed, in some 
details not equalled, anywhere in the world. 

The German ideal (for women) is one of service and 
self-sacrifice. Let her leam betimes to serve, says 
Goethe, for by service only shall she attain to command 
and to the authority in the house that is her due, 

"Dienen leme Zett«n das Weib ntch ihret Bestimmung, 

Deon dutch Dienen allein gelangl sie endhch turn Hettschen 
Zti der verdjenten Gen'alt, die docb ihr im Hause geboret, 

Dienet die Schwester den Bnder doch fruh, sie dienet den Eltern ; 
Und iht Leben is( immet tin ewiges Gebe& tmd Kotomen, 

Oder ei» Hebea und Trageo, Bereitea und SchalTen fUr Andre; 

Wobl ibr, wenn sie damn sich ge«oh&t, dass Vein Weg ihr zu sauer 
Wild, und die Stunden der Nacbt ihr sind wie die Stunden des Tagesi 
Dass ihr siemais die Arbat zu klein end die Kadel eu /eia diinkf, 
Dass sie sleb ganz vergisst, and leben xnag nut In Andem 1 ** 

She is to serve her brothers and parents. Her 
whole life is to be a going and coming, a lifting and 
carrying, a preparing and acting for others. Well for 
her if she treads her way unweariedly, if night is as 
day to her, it no task seems too small and no needle 
too fine. She is to forget herself altogether and live 
in others. 

It is a beautiful passage, and an unabashed 
magnificent masculine egotism speaks in every line of 
it. Whenever I read it I think of the little girl in 
Punch whose Httle brother called to her, “ Come here, 
Effie. 1 wants you." And Efiie answered, “Thank 
you, Archie, but I wants myself 1” Herr Riehl quotes 
the passage at the end of hU own exhortations to his 
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countrywomen, which are all in the same spirit, and 
were not needed by them. German women have 
always been devoted to their homes and their families, 
and they are as subserwent to their menfolk as the 
Japanese. They do not actually fall on their knees 
before their lords, but the tone of voice in which a 
woman of the old school speaks of die Herren is enough 
to make a French, American, or Englishwoman think 
there is something to be said for the modem revolt 
against men. For any woman with a spice of feminine 
perversity in her nature will be driven to the other 
camp when she meets extremes ; so that in Germany 
she feels ready to rise against overbearing males ; whilst 
in America she misses some of the regard for masculine 
judgment and authority that German women show In 
excess. At least, it seems an excess of duty to us 
when we hear of a German bride who will not go 
down to dinner with the man appointed by her hostess 
till she has asked her husband’s permission ; and when 
we hear of another writing from Germany that, although 
in England she had ardently believed in total absten- 
tion, she had now changed her opinion because her 
husband drank beer and desired her to approve of, it. 
But it was an Englishwoman who, when asked about 
some question of politics, said quite simply and honestly, 
“ I think what Jack thinks.” 

The truth is, that the women of the two great 
Germanic races are kin. There are differences, chiefly 
those of history, manners, and environment. The 
likeness is profound. 

*' Par une rencontre singuHire,” says M. Taine, “ les 
femmes sont plus femmes et les hommes plus hommes 
ici qu’ailleurs. Les deux natures vont chacUne k son 
extreme; chez les uns vers I’audace, I'esprit d’entreprise 
et de resistance, le caract^ guerrier, imp^rieux et 
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rude; chez les autres vers la douceur, Vabn^gation, la 
patience, I’affection indpuisable; chose inconnue dans 
les pays lointains, surtout en France, la femme ici se 
donne sans se reprendre et met sa gloire et son devoir 
k obeir, k pardonner, k adorer, sans souhaiter ni pre- 
tendre autre chose que se fondre et s’absorber chaque 
jour davantage en celui qu’elle a volontairement et pour 
toujours choisi. C’est cet instinct, un antique instinct 
Germanique, que ces grands peintres de I’instinct 
mcttent tous ici en lumiiret . . . L'&me dans cette 
race, est k la fois primitive et serieuse. La candeur 
chez les femmes y subsiste plus longtemps qu’ailleurs. 
Elies perdent moins vite le respect, elles pisent moins 
Vite les valeurs et les caractircs: elles sent moins 
promptes i deviner le mal et i mesurer leurs marls. . . . 
Elles n'ont pas la nettetd,Ia hardiesse d’id^es, I’assurance 
de conduite, la pr^cocltd qm chez nous en six mois font 
d’une jeune fille une femme d'intrigue et une reine de 
salon. La vie enferra^ et Tob^issance leur sont plus 
faciles. Plus pliantes et plus s^dentaires elles sont en 
mfime temps plus concentr^es, plus’ int^rieures, plus 
dispos^es k suivre des yeux le noble r^ve qu’on nomme 
le devoir. , . 

I cannot imagine what M. Tains means by saying 
that Englishwomen lead a more sedentary and se- 
questered life than Frenchwomen, but the rest of his 
description presents a well-known type in England 
and Germany. “ Voir la peinture de ce caractfere dans 
toutc la litt^rature anglaise et allemande,” he says in a 
footnote. “ Le plus grand des observateurs, Stendhal 
tout imprdgnd des moeurs et des id^es Italiennes et 
fran^aises, est stupefait i cette vue. II ne comprend rien 
k cette e3pk.e de d^ooement, * i cette servitude, que les 
mans Anglais, sous le nom de devoir, ont eu I'esprit d’im- 
poser a leurs femmes.’ Ce sont * des moeurs de sirail.’ " 
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Here the ** greatest of all observers " seems to talk 
nonsense, for marriage in the seraglio does not hinge 
on the submission of one wife to one husband, but on 
a plurality of wives that English and German women 
have only endured in certain historic cases. In both 
western countries marriage has its roots in the fidelity 
of one man and one woman to each other. A well- 
known English no\’elist once said quite truly that an 
Englishman very rarely distrusts his wife, and never 
by any chance distrusts the girl who is to become his 
wife; and just the same may be said of the German of 
the better classes. In both countries you will find 
sections of society above and below where morals are 
lax and manners corrupt. German professors write 
sketches of London in which our busy grimy city is 
held up to a virtuous Germania as the modem Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; and the Continental Anglophobe likes 
nothing better than to entertain you with pictures of 
our decadent society, pictures that really do credit to 
the vividness and detail of his imagination. Meanwhile 
our press assures the respectable Briton that Berlin is 
the most profligate city in Europe, and that scurrilous 
German novels about the German army will show him 
what the rotten state of things really is in that much over- 
rated organisation. But these national amenities are 
misleading. The bulk of the nation in both countries 
is sound, and family life still flourishes both here and 
there. The men of the race, in spite of Herr Riehl’s 
prognostications, still have the whip hand, as much as 
is good for them in England, a little more than is good 
for them in Germany. If you go to Germany you 
must not expect a man to open a door for you, or to 
wait on you at afternoon tea, or to carry a parcel for 
you in the street. He will kiss your hand when he 
greets you, he will address you as gracious lady or 
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gracious miss, he will put his heels together and make 
you beautiful bows, he ^vfll pay you compliments that 
are manifestly, almost admittedly, artificial. That, at 
least is one type of man. He may leave out the kisses 
and the bows and the compliments and be quite un- 
disguisedly bearish ; or he may be something behvixt 
and between, kindly, concerned for your pleasure and 
welfare. But whatever he is he will never forget for a 
moment that you are "only a woman." If you marry 
him he will expect to rule everywhere except in the 
kitchen, and as you value a quiet life you had better 
take care that the kitchen produces what pleases him. 
On occasion he will assert his authority with some 
violence and naivete. No one can be long amongst 
Germans, or even read many German novels, without 
coming across instances of what I mean. For example, 
there was once a quarrel between lovers that all turned 
upon a second glass of champagne. The girl did not 
want it, and the man insisted that she should drink it 
whether she wanted it or not. What happened in the 
end is forgotten and does not matter. , It is the com- 
ment of the historian that remains in the memory. 

“ Her family had spoilt her” said he. " When they 
are married and my friend gets her to himself she will 
not behave so.” 

“ But why should she drink a second glass of cham* 
pagne if she did not want it? ” I asked. 

“ Because he commanded her to,” said this Petruchio, 
beginning to bristle at once; and he straightway told 
me another story about a man who threw his lady-love's 
dog into a pond, not because the dog needed a bath, 
but in assertion of his authority. The lady had wished 
to keep bet dog out of the watw. 

“ Did she ever forgive the man ? " said I. 

" Forgive ! — What was there to forgive ? The man 
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wished to put the dog in the pond. A man must know 
how to enforce his will ... or he is no man.” 

I nearly said “Lori” like Mr. Tw’eddle in The 
Tinted Fenus, but in Germany it’s a serious matter, 
a sort of /ese majestic to laugh at the rightful rule of 
man. You must expect to see them waited on hand 
and foot, and to take this serx'icc as a matter of course. 
I have known Englishmen embarrassed by this state 
of affairs. 

“They will get me chairs,” complained one, “and at 
table the daughters jump up and wait on me. It’s 
^horrid.” 

“Not at all,” said I. “It’s your due. You must 
behave as if you were used to it.” 

" I can’t. The other day I got the daughters of the 
house to sit still while I handed about cups of tea, and 
if some of the old boys didn’t jump do\vn their throats 
and tell them they’d no business to let me forget my 
dignity. Bless my dignity ... if it’s such a tender 
plant as that. ...” 

“ Sh ( ” I said. “ They must have been old-fashioned 
people. In some houses young men hand cups.” 

“They look jolly self-conscious while they’re doing 
it, . . . as if they didn’t half like it. You bet, they 
take it out of their womenfolk when they get home. 
Look at that chap Muller I” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“ In Dresden, where I lived last winter. He stormed 
tlie house down because his wife took up his glass of 
beer and drank before he did. Nearly had a fit. Said 
his dignity as a husband was damaged. Then he 
turned to me and asked whether even in England a 
wife would be so bold and bad ? ” 

“ What did you say ? ” 

" I didn’t say anything, I looked sick.” 
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“ That's no use. You should say a great deal, and 
wave your arms about and hammer on the table. You 
don’t know how to show emotion.” 

“I should hope not,” says the Englishman. “But 
German women are always telling me they envy the 
women in our country.” 

“That’s their politeness,” I assure him. “They 
don’t mean it. They’re as happy as the day is long. 
Besides, Germans don’t get drunk and beat their wives 
with pokers. You know perfectly well that most 
Englishmen ” ' ^ 

But, of course, whatever you say about German 
women of the present day can be contradicted by 
anybody who chooses to describe one at either end of 
the scale, for the contrasts there are violent You will 
Bnd in the same street a woman who exercises a 
profession, lives more or less at her club, and is as 
independent as her brother; and women who are 
household drudges, with neither leisure nor spirit for 
any occupation that would enrich their minds. 
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HOUSEWIVES {Contimed) 

I N Germany the home is furnished by the bride's 
parents, and the household Knen forms part of her 
trousseau and is marked by her monogram. In 
describing the furniture of a German flat, you must 
first decide whether you are going to choose one 
furnished to-day by a fashionable young woman in 
Berlin or Hamburg ; or one furnished by her parents 
twenty to twenty-five years ago. Modem German 
furniture is quite easily suggested to the English 
imagination, because some of it looks as if the artist 
had visited our Arts and Crafts Exhibitions and then 
made his own designs in a nightmare; while some has 
accepted English inspiration and adapted itself wisely 
and cleverly to German needs. To-day a German 
bride will have in her bedroom a wardrobe with a big 
mirror, a toilet table or chest, a marble-topped wash- 
stand and t^vo narrow bedsteads, all of fumed wood. 
If she has money and understanding the things have 
probably come from England, not from an emporium, 
but from one of our artists in furniture whom the 
Germans know . better and value more highly than we 
do ourselves. But if she has money only she can buy 
florid pretentious stuff that outdoes in ugliness the 
worst productions of our “suite” sellers. Her mother, 
however, probably did without any kind of toilet table 
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or glass in her wardrobe. Twenty years ago you 
occasionally saw such things in the liouses of rich 
people, but they were quite unusual. A small hanging 
glass behind the washstand was considered enough for 
any ordenilicke Frau. Nowadays in rare cases the 
ordenthche Frau actually has silver brushes and powder 
pots and trinket boxes. But as a rule she still does 
without such things; she brushes her beautiful hair 
with an ivory or a w'ooden brush, and leaves paint and 
powder to ladies who are presumably not ordentlich. At 
one time narrow brass or iron bedsteads were introduced 
from England, and were used a great deal in Germany. 
I remember seeing one all forlorn in a vast magnificent 
palace bedroom where a fourposter hung with brocade 
or tapestry would have looked more at home. But 
the real old-fashioned bedstead, still much liked and 
formerly seen everywhere was always of wood, single 
and with deep sides to hold the heavy box mattress. 
In Mariana Starcke's Travels in Europe, published in 
1833, she says of an inn in Villach, “ tall people cannot 
sleep comfortably here dr in any part of Germany; 
the beds, which are very narrow, being placed in 
wooden frames or boxes, so short that any person 
who happened to be above five feet high must 
absolutely sit up all night supported by pillows ; 
and this, in fact, is the way in which the Germans 
sleep.” 

I think this is a statement that will be as surprising 
to any German who reads it as the statements made 
by Germans about England have often been to me. 
It is true, however, that tall people do find the old- 
fashioned German bedsteads short ; and it is true that 
the big sqirare downy pliiows are ' supported by 2 
wedge-shaped bolster called a Keilkissen. But the 
Pliimeau is what the German loves, and the Briton 
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hates above all things: the mountain of down or 
feathers that tumbles off on cold nights and stays on 
on hot ones. You hate it all the year round, because 
in winter it is too short and in summer it is an 
oppression. Sometimes the sheet is buttoned to it, and 
then though you are a traveller you are less than ever, 
content. At the best you never succumb to its 
attractions. Every spring the good German housewife 
takes her rnaid and her Plumeaux to a cleaner and sits 
there v/hile the feathers are purified by machinery and 
returned to their bags. In this way she makes sure 
of getting back her onm feathers both in quality and 
quantity. Except for Plumeaux and the want of a 
dressing-table and proper mirror, an ordinary German 
bedroom is very comfortable and always very clean. 
However plain it is you can use it partly as a sitting- 
room, because a sofa and a good sired table in front of 
it are considered an indispensable part of its furniture, 
When Germans come to England and have to live in 
lodgings or poorly furnished inns, the bedrooms seem 
to them most comfortless and ill provided. The poor 
Idealist who lived as an exile in London in the early 
Victorian age describes her forlorn room with nothing 
in it but a “ colossal " bed, a washstand, and a chest of 
drawers, and though she does not describe them, you 
who know London from that side can see the half- 
dirty honey-combed counterpane, the untempting 
cotton sheets, the worn uncleanly carpet, the grained 
or painted furniture with doors and drawers that will 
not shut ; and if you know Germany too you must in 
honesty compare with it the pleasant rooms you have 
inhabited there for less rent than she paid her Mrs. 
Quickly, — rooms with cool clean painted floors, solid 
old dark elm cupboards, and bedsteads that when you 
had pitched the Plunieau on the floor or the sofa were 
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inviting because they were made with spotless home* 
spun linen. 

What we call the drawing-room used to be extremely 
chill and formal in Germany, but it has never been 
as hideously overloaded as English drawing-rooms 
belonging to people who do not know better. The 
“ suite ” of furniture covered with rep or brocade was 
everywhere, and the rep was frequently grass-green or 
magenta. There was invariably a sofa and a table in 
front of the sofa, and a rug or a small carpet under the 
table. Even in these days this arrangement prevails 
and must continue to do so tvhile the sofa is considered 
the place of honour to which the hostess invites her 
leading guest. If you go to Germany in ignorance of 
the social importance attached to the sofa, you may 
blunder quite absurdly and sit down uninvited or when 
your age or your sex does not entitle you to a seat 
there. I was once present when an English girl 
innocently chose a comer of the sofa instead of a chair, 
though there were older women in the room. The 
hostess promptly and audibly told her to get up, for 
she knew it was not an affair to pass off as a joke. In 
England the question of precedence comes up chiefly 
at the dinner-table. The host and hostess must send 
the right people together and place them correctly too. 
In Germany you have to know as hostess who is to sit 
on the sofa ; and your decision may be complicated by 
the absurd titles of your guests. For instance, one 
Frau Dlrektor may be the wife of a post office, 
official who had a university education, and in Germany 
a university education counts; while another Frau 
Direktor, though she can afford better clothes, is 
merely the wife of the man who manages the factory 
in the next village. I have heard a story of a Frau 
Kreisrichter and a Frau Actuar that ended in a life- 
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long feud, and it all turned on a Kaffee Klatsch and 
the wrong woman on the sofa. It it not easy to' know 
what to do about these ridiculous titles in Germany, 
because some people insist on them and some laugh at 
them as much as we do. I once asked a lady who had 
the best right to know, about using military titles instead 
of names : Herr Lieutenant, Herr Major, and so on. 
She was quite explicit. “ Mir ist es ein Greuel” she 
said, and went on to tell me that it was only done as 
one might expect by people who did not know better, 
and of course by servants. All the same, it is well to 
be careful and study the individual case. I know of 
an American who addressed his professor as Professor 
Lacbs. 

•‘Where are your manners, mein Herr?" said the 
professor in a fury, “ I am Herr Professor Dr. Lachs to 
every student in this laboratory" 

But when it comes to Mrs. Tax-Collector and Mrs. 
Organist and Mrs. Head Master, and it does come to 
this quite seriously, it is difficult for the foreigner to 
appraise values. The length of the titles, too, is a 
stumbling-block. You may marry a harmless Herr 
Braun, and in course of time become Frau Whklicher- 
geheimcroberregierungsrath. In this case I don’t 
think your friends would use the whole of your title 
every time they addressed you ; but you would 
undoubtedly have a seat on the sofa before all the 
small fry. 

On the table in front of the sofa there used always 
to be a heavy coloured cloth, and then put diamond- 
wise a light embroidered or -lace one. A vase of 
artificial or real flowers, according to taste, stood 
exactly in the middle, and a few books in ornamental 
bindings on either side. There would be very few 
ornaments, but these fe\v would be good of their kind, 
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though probably hideous. Luckily the family did not 
assemble here on State occasions. For evety-day use 
there was a Wohnsimmer soberly furnished with solid 
well made chairs and cupboards. Here the mistress 
of the house kept her palms, her work-table, and her 
pet birds. Here her husband smoked his after-dinner 
cigar and drank his coffee before going to his work 
again. Here the elder children did their lessons for 
next da/s school, and here at night the family sat 
round one lamp, — the father smoking, the mother 
probably mending, the children playing games. For 
German fathers do not live at the Kneipe, They are 
occasionally to be found with their families. When 
the flat was not large enough to furnish a third sitting- 
room, the dining-room was used in this way. A modern 
German family still lives in any room rather than the 
drawing-room, but it has learned how to make a 
drawing-room attractive. The odious “suite” has 
been abolished or dispersed, and a lighter, less formal 
scheme of decoration is making its way. You see 
charming rooms in Germany nowadays, but they are 
never quite like English ones, even when your friends 
point to a wicker chair or an Eastern carpet and tell 
you that they love everything English and have 
furnished In the English fashion. In the first place, 
you do not see piles of magasines and papers or of 
library books in a German drawing-room. They would 
be considered scandalously untidy, and put away in a 
cupboard at once. If there are cut flowers they are 
not arranged as they are here. On ceremonial occasions 
and anniversaries great quantities of flowers are pre- 
sented, but they are mostly wired and probably arranged 
in a fanciful shape. The favourite shape changes with 
the season and the fashion of the moment. One year 
those who wish to bonoitf you and have plenty of 
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money, will send you lyres and harps made of violets, 
pansies, pinks, cornflowers, any flower that will lend 
itself meekly to popular design. The favourite design 
in Berlin one spring was a large flat sofa cushion of 
Guelder roses with tall sprays of roses or carnations 
dancing from it On ordinary occasions market bunches 
are put into water as an English cottager puts in his 
flowers, level and tightly packed. But on a festive 
occasion in a rich man’s house you hear of a long 
dinner table strewn with branches of pink hawthorn 
and peonies. In fact, .a riot of flowers is now considered 
correct by wealthy people, but you do not find them 
here and there and everywhere, whether people are 
wealthy or not, as you do in England. That is partly 
because there are so few private gardens. 

The extreme tidiness of German rooms is a constant 
source of surprise. Th^ are as guiltless of "litter” 
as the showrooms of a furniture emporium. You 
would think that the people who live in them were 
never employed if you did not know that Germans 
were never idle. Every bit of embroidery has its use 
and its own comer. The article now being embroidered 
is neatly folded inside the work-basket or work-table 
w'hen it is not in the lady’s hands. The one book she 
is reading will be near. Any other books she possesses 
will be on shelves, and probably behind glass doors. 
Each chair has its place, each cushion, each ornament 
Even where there are children German rooms never 
look disarranged. I can truly say I have only once 
seen a German room untidy and dusty, and that was 
in a house with no one but a " Mamsell ” in charge ; 
and she apologised and explained that it was to be 
spring cleaned next day. There is, by the way, a 
curious litter of things kept on a German sideboard 
in many houses, — cofTec machines, silver, useful and 
9 
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a little go a long way, and slic can only achieve this by 
working with her hands. Probably her servant cannot 
cook, but she can, and 5t would never occur to her to 
let her husband and children cat tlUprcparcd food 
because servants do not like ladies in the kitchen. A 
German lady, like a princess of ancient Greece, 
considers that it becomes her to do anything she 
chooses in her own house, and that the most convenient 
household workshop is the kitchen. The Idealist from 
whom I have quoted before was the dauglitcr of a well- 
known German diplomatist, and she had been used 
since childhood to the atmosphere of Courts. She was 
an accomplished wcll-bom woman of the world, but she 
had not been a week in her sordid London lodgings 
with the woman she calls Mrs. Quickly, before she 
blundered in her innocent German way — into the 
lodging-house kitchen. Figure to yourself tlie stupe- 
faction and the Indignation of Mrs. Quickly, probably 
engaged, though the Idealist does not say so, in dining 
off the foreign woman’s beef. “ I went down to the 
kitchen,” says Fraulcin von Meysenbug, “ with a 
muslin gown on my arm to ask for an iron so that I 
could iron my gown there. The kitchen was Mrs. 
Quickly's true kingdom ; here she alone reigned at the 
hearth, for the servant was not allowed to approach the 
saucepans. Mrs. Quickly looked at me with uncon- 
cealed astonishment as I came in, but when 1 proffered 
my request her astonishment turned to wrath. * What I ’ 
she shrieked, ‘ a lady ironing in the kitchen ? That is 
impossible.' And with the mien of offended majesty 
she snatched the gown from me, and ordered the little 
maid'servant to put an iron in the fire and to iron the 
gown; then she turned to me and said with tragic 
emphasis,' You are a foreigner. You don’t understand 
our English ways ; we consider it extremely unladylike 
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she cannot be persuaded to spend the day anywhere 
but in her kitchen. Mistresses of this kind breed incap- 
able ser\'ants, and you 6nd, in fact, that German maids 
cannot compare with our English ones in qualities 
of self-reliance, method, and initiative. They mostly 
expect to be told from hour to hour what to do, and 
very often to lend a hand to the ladies of the house- 
hold rather than to do the thing themselves. Indeed, 
though the servants are on duty from morning till 
night more than English servants are, in some ways 
they have an easier time of it than ours, because they 
are used so much to run enands and go to market. 
Everyone who has been in German towns can remember 
the hordes of servants with baskets and big umbrellas 
strolling vn twos and threes along the streets in the 
early morning. The>' are never in an>^ hurry to get 
home to work again, and a good many doubtless know 
that what they leave undone will be done by their 
mistress. The German kitchen with its beautiful 
cleanliness and brightly polished copper pans 1 have 
described, but I have not -said anything yet about the 
fidgety housewife who carries her Tiichti^keit to such a 
pitch that she ties every wooden spoon and twirler with 
a coloured ribbon to hang by against the wall. In 
England you hear of ladies who tie every bottle of 
scent on the toilet table with- a different ribbon, and 
that really has more sense in it, because it must be try- 
ing to a cook’s nerves to use spoons tied with delicate 
ribbons that must not be spoiled. Every housewife 
has dainty little holders for the handles of saucepans 
when they are hot You see them, all different shapes 
and sizes, on view with the piles of kitchen cloths and 
the various aprons that form part of every lady’s 
trousseau, and if you have German friends they 
probably present you with a few from time to time. 
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for a lady to enter the kitchen, and worse still if she 
wants to iron her own gown. No, ma’am, please to 
ring the bell when you require anything; otherwise 
you will ruin my servants/ Much ashamed of my 
ignorance on this higher plane of English custom," 
continues the Idealist, “I crept back to my parlour and 
laughed heartily as I looked round the dirty, wretchedly 
furnished room, and reflected on the abyss set by pre- 
judice between the ground-floor and the basement."'' 

“How do you like your new German governess?” I 
once asked an English friend who lived in the country 
and had just engaged a German lady for her only 
daughter. 

" Oh I I like her,” said my friend without enthusiasm. 
“She Is a brilliant musician and a fine linguist and all 
that. But she has such odd Ideas about what a girl 
ought to know. The other day I actually caught her 
teaching Patricia to dustV 

“ If you don’t watch her," I said, “ she’ll probably 
teach Patricia to cook.” 

My friend looked anxious first, and then relieved. 

" I don’t see how she could do that,” she said. “ The 
cook would never have them In the kitchen for five 
minutes. But now you mention it, I believe she can 
cook. When things go wrong she seems to know what 
has been done or not done.” 

“ That might be useful,” I suggested. 

“ I don’t see it I expect my cook to know her 
work, and to do it and not to rely on me. I’ve other 
fish to fry.” 

But the German houseudfe expects to have her 
fingers literally in every pie even when by rights they 
should be employed elsewhere. You hear, for instance, 
of a great Court functionary whose wife is so devoted 
to cooking that though she has a large staff of servants 
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I have never noticed any pictures in a German 
kitchen, but there are nearly always Spnkhe both 
in the kitchen,' and the dining-room and sometimes 
in the hall.: rhyming maxims that are done in poker 
work or painted on wood and hung in conspicuous 
positions — 

•'Wie die Kdche so das Haus, 

" Reinlieh drinnen, teioltch draus" 

is a nice one ; and so is 

j . » I "Traut« Hcfm 

^ ' Gldck altein." 

There was one in the Lette-Haus or some other big 
institution about an hour in the morning being worth 
several hours later in the day, which would prick our 
-English consciences more sharply than it can most 
German ones,’ for they are a nation of early risers. 
Schools and oihces all open so ^rly that a household 
must 'of necessity be up betimes to feed its menfolk 
and children with bread and coffes before ‘their day’s 
work. In most German towns the tradespeople do 
not call for orders, but they do in Hamburg ; and a ‘ 
friend born there told 'me' in a whisper, so that her 
husband should not hear the awful confession, that she 
would ^never be a good “proWder” In consequence. 
She went to market regularly, for many housewives^ 
will not delegate this most .important business to a 
cook, but she had not the same eye for a tough goose 
or a poor, fish, perhaps not the same backbone for a 
bargain, as a housewife used from childhood to these 
sorties. In some towns the butcher calls over night, 
for orders. The baker’s boy brings rolls before any- 
one is up,' and hangs them outside the fiat in one of 
two bags every household possesses. After the early 
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breakfast either the mistress or the cook fetches what 
is required for the day. 

When the good German housewife is not in her 
kitchen, English tradition believes her to be at her 
linen cupboard. 

“ I am going to wite a humble little gossiping book 
about German Home Life,” I said to a learned but 
kindly professor last spring. 

“ German Home Life,” he said, rather aghast at my 
daring, for we had only just made each other's acquaint- 
ance, and I believe he thought that this was my first 
visit to Germany and that I had been there a week. 
" It is a wide field," he went on. “ However ... if 
you want to understand our Home Life . . . just look 
at that, . . ” 

We were having tea togetlier in the dining-room in his 
wife’s absence, and he suddenly got up from table and 
threw back both doors of an immense cupboard occupy- 
ing the longest wall in the room. I gazed at the sight 
before me, and my thoughts were too deep for words. 
It was a small household, I knew. It comprised, in 
fact, the professor, his beautiful young wife, and one 
small maid-servant; and for their happiness they 
possessed all this linen: shelf upon shelf, pile upon 
pile of linen, exactly ordered, tied with lemon coloured 
ribbons, embroidered beyond doubt with the initials of 
the lady who brought it here as a bride. The lady, 
it may as well be said, is a celebrated musician who 
passes a great part of each winter fulfilling engagements 
away from home. “But what happens to the linen 
cupboard when you are away?" I asked her, later, for 
it was grievous to think of any servant, even a “pearl," 
making hay of those ordered shelves. “I come home 
for a few days in between and set things to rights 
again,” she explained ; and then, seeing that I was 
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interested, she admitted that she had put up and made 
every blind and curtain, and had even carpentered and 
upholstered an empire sofa in her drawing-room. She 
showed me each cupboard and corner of the flat, and I 
saw everywhere the exquisite order and spotlessness 
the notable German housewife knows how to main- 
tain. We even peeped into the professor's dressing- 
room. 

“ He must be a very tidy man,” I said, sighing and 
reflecting that he could not be as other men are. “ Do 
you never have to set things to rights here ? ” 

“ Every half hour,” she said. 

These enormous quantities of linen that are still the 
housewife’s pride used to be necessary when house and 
table linen were only washed twice a year. A German 
friend who entertained a large party of children and 
grandchildren every week, pointed out to me that she 
used eighteen or twenty dinner napkins each time they 
came, and that when washing day arrived at the end 
of six months even her supply was nearly exhausted. 
The soiled linen was stored meanwhile in an attic at 
the top of the house. The wash itself and the drying 
and ironing all took place up there with the help of a 
hired laundress. In most German cities this custom of 
washing at home still prevails, but in these days it is 
usually done once a month. The large attics that 
serve as laundries are engaged for certain days by the 
families living in the house, and one servant assisted 
for one day by a laundry woman washes and irons all 
the house and body linen used by her employers and 
herself in four weeks. It sounds impossible, but in 
Germany nothing involving hard work is impossible. 
All the differences of life between England and Germany, 
in as far as expenses are concerned, seem to come to 
this in the end : that over there both men and women 
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will work harder for less money. On the monthly 
washing day the ladies of the household do the cook- 
ing and housework, and on the following day they help 
to fold the clothes and iron them. 

" I am very tired,” confessed a little maid-servant 
who had been sent out at night to show me where to 
find a tram. “ We got up at four o’clock this morning, 
and have been ironing all day. My mistress gets up 
as early, and works as hard as I do. She is very 
tiichtig, and where there are four children and only one 
servant there is a good deal to do.” 

Yet her mistress had asked me to supper, I reflected, 
and everything had been to time and well cooked and 
served. The rooms had looked as neat and orderly as 
usual. The Hausfrau had entertained me as pleasantly 
as if she had no reason to feel tired. We had talked 
of English novels, and of the invasion of England by 
Germany; for her husband was a soldier, and another 
guest present was a soldier too. The men had talked 
seriously, for they were as angry with certain English 
newspapers as we are over here with certain German 
ones. But the Hausfrau and I had laughed. 

“ When they come, I'm coming with them," she said. 

" We will receive you with open arms,” said I. 
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SERVANTS 

T ''HE first thing that English people notice about 
German servants is, that they are allowed to 
dress anyhow, and that the results are most unpleasing. 
In Hamburg, the city that gives you ox-tail soup for 
dinner and has sirloins of beef much like English sirloins, 
the maids used to wear clean crackling, light print gowns 
with elbow sleeves. This was their full dress in which 
they waited at table, and fresh looking country girls 
from Holstein and thereabouts looked very well in it, 
This costume Is being superseded in Hamburg to-day 
by the English livery of a black frock with a white cap 
and apron. But in other German cities, In the ordinary 
middle-class household, the servants wear what they 
choose on all occasions. In most places they are as 
fond of plaids as their betters, and in a house where 
everything else is methodical and well arranged, you 
will find the dishes plumped on the table by a young 
woman wearing a tartan blouse decidedly decollete?, and 
ornamented with a large cheap lace collar. I have 
dined with people whose silver, glass, and food were all 
luxurious ; while the girl who waited on us wore a red 
and white checked blouse, a plaid neck -tie with floating 
ends, and an enormous brooch of sham diamonds. In 
South Germany the servants wear a great deal of indigo 
blue : stuff skirts of plain blue woollen, with blouses 

' *38 
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and aprons of blue cotton that has a small white 
pattern on it. Some ladies keep smart white aprons 
to lend their servants on state occasions, but the laciest 
apron will not do much for a girl in a sloppy coloured 
blouse with a plaid neck>tie. But these same girls who 
look such slovens usually have stores of tidy well-made 
body linen and knitted stockings. In England a ser- 
vant of the better class will not be sefen out of doors in 
her working-dress. “ In London," says the Idealist in 
her Memoirs, “ no woman of the people, no servant-girl 
will stir a step from the house without a hat on her 
head, and this is one of the ugliest of English prejudices. 
While the clean white cap worn by a French maid looks 
pretty and suitable, the Englishwoman’s hat which 
makes her “respectable” is odious, for it is usually 
dirty, out of shape, and trimmed with faded flowers 
and ribbons.” It gives me pleasure to quote this criticism 
made by ari observant German on our English servants, 
partly because it is true, and it Is good for us to hear 
it, and partly because it encourages me to continue 
my criticism of German as compared with English 
servants. For it ought to be possible to criticise 
without giving offence. The Idealist has a very poor 
opinion of English lodging-house bedrooms and lodging- 
house keepers, and she states her opinion quite plainly, 
but I cannot imagine that anyone in this country 
would be hurt by what she says. On the contrary, 
it is amusing to find the ills from which most of us 
have suffered at times recognised by the stranger 
within our gates. None of us admire the battered 
tawdry finery we see in our streets every day, and I 
cannot believe that German ladies admire the shock- 
ing garments in which their servants will come to the 
door and \vait at table. But though these clothes are 
sloppy looking and unsuitable, they are never ragged ; 
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and the girl who puts on an impossible tie and blouse 
will also wear an impeccable long white apron with an 
embroidered monogram you can see across the room. 
In most towns servants go shopping or to market with 
a large basket and an umbrella. They do not consider 
a hat or a stuff go\Yn necessary, for they are not in the 
least ashamed of being servants. Some years ago they 
made no attempt to dress like ladies when they went 
out for themselves, and even now what they do in this 
way is a trifle compared to the extravagant get-up of 
an English cook or parlour-maid on a Sunday afternoon. 
A German girl in service is always saving with might 
and main to buy her Ausst^uer, and as she gets very 
low wages it takes her a long time. She needs about 
;^30, so husbands are not expensive in Germany in 
that class. German servants get less wages than ours, 
and work longer hours. Speaking out of my own 
experience, I should say that they were indefatigable, 
amiable, and inefficient. They will do anything in the 
world for you, but they will not do their own work in 
a methodical way. A lady whose uncle at one time 
occupied an important diplomatic post in London, told 
me that her aunt was immensely surprised to find that 
every one of her English servants knew his or her work 
and did it without supervision, but that none of them 
would do anything else. The German lady, not know- 
ing English ways, used to make the mistake at first of 
asking a servant to do what she wanted done instead 
of what the servant had engaged to do; but she soon 
found that the first housemaid would rather leave than 
fill a matchbox it was the second housemaid’s “ place ” 
to fill ; and what surprised her most was to find that 
her English friends sympathised with the housemaids 
and not with her. "We believe in everyone minding 
his own business,” they s^d. 
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" We beljex'C that it is the scn'anl’s business to do 
what his employer wants" says the German. 

“You must tell him what you want when you engage 
him,” you say. " Then he can take your place or 
leave it." 

“ Rut that is impossible . . . Uttsinn . . , Quatsch 
. . says the German Indignantly. “ How can 1 tell 
what I shall want my servant to do three monllis hence 
on a Monday morning. Das hat keinen Zxveckl' 

“ I know c-vaetly what each one of my servants will 
do three ^months hence on a Monday morning,” you 
say. ” It is quite easy. You plan it all out. .f\ 

But you will never agree. The German has his or 
rather her own methods, and you will always think 
her unmethodical but thrifty and knowicdgable, and 
she will always think you cxtra\*agant and Ignorant, 
but "chic," and on these terms you may be quite 
good friends. In most German households there Is 
no such thing as the strict division of labour Insisted 
on here. Your cook will be delighted to make a 
blouse for you, and your nurse will turn out the 
dining-room, and your chambermaid will take the 
child for an airing. Th^ arc more human in their 
relation to their employers. The English servant fixes 
a gulf between herself and the most democratic 
mistress. The German servant brings her intimate 
joys and sorrows to a good Htrrschaft^ and expects 
their sympathy. When a girl has bad luck and 
engages with a bad Ilerrsckaft she is worse oft than 
in England, partly because when German housekeeping 
is mean it sounds depths of meanness not unknown, 
but extremely rare here; and also because a German 
servant is more in the poiver of her employers and of 
the police than an Englidi one. Anyone who has 
read Klara Viebig’s remarkable novel, Das Td^lichc 
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Brod (a story of servant life in Berlin) will remember 
the mistress who kept every bit of dainty food under 
lock and key, and fed the kitchen on soup-meat all 
the year round. The chambermaid gives way in a 
moment of hunger and temptation, manages to get 
the key, and is discovered by the \vorthless son of the 
house stealing cakes. He threatens her with exposure i 
if she will not listen to his love-making. Even if there 
was no son and no love-making, a girl who once steals 
cakes in Germany may go from place to place branded 
as a thief. Because every servant has to have a 
Dienstbuck, which is under the control of the police, 
and has to be shown to them whenever she leaves 
her situation. There is no give and take of personal 
character in Germany. Ladies do not see the last lady 
with whom a girl has lived. They advertise or they 
go to a registry office where servants are waiting to 
be engaged. In Berlin every third house seems to be 
a registry office, and you hear as many complaints of 
the people who keep them as you hear here. So the 
government has set up a large Public Registry in 
Charlottenberg, where both sides can get what they 
want without paying fees. But servants are not as 
scarce in Germany yet as they are here and in America. 
German ladies tell you they are scarce, but it is only 
true in comparison with a former state of things. In 
comparison with London, servants are still plentiful in 
Germany. When a lady finds a likely looking girl 
at an office, she either engages her at once on the 
strength of the good character in her Dienstbuck, or, 
if she is very particular, she takes her home and dis- 
cusses things with her there. The engagement is not 
completed until the lady has filled in several forms 
for police Inspection ; ■while the servant has to take 
ber Dlenstbuch to the police station both when she 
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Jca^-cs and when she enters a situation. It w hardi/ 
ncccssar)' to say that when a girl does anything 
seriously bad, and her employers record it in the 
book, the book gets “ lost." Then llic police interfere 
and make things extremely disagreeable for the girl. A 
friend told me that in the confusion of a rcmo\'a! her 
own highly valued servant lost her Diaisthich, or 
rather my friend lost it, for employers usually keep it 
while a girl is in their ser\*icc; and though she took 
the blame on herself, and explained that the book was 
lost, the police were most ofTcnsivc about it. In the 
end the book was found, so 1 am not in a position 
to say what penalties my friend and Iicr maid would 
have incurred if they had never been able to produce 
it. But Germans have often told me that scr\*ants as 
a class have real good reason to complain of police 
insolence and brutality. Here is an entry from a 
German scr\*ant's DUntthueh, with nothing altered but 
the names. On the first page you found U)c following 
particulars : — 


CESINDr-DIEXSTBUCIl 


FUr 
Acs 
Alt 

Stator . 

Augen 
Nase 1 
Jlond/ 

Ilaare . 

Besondere Kleilcmale 


Aina Schmidt. 
IthrinbecL 
Gcb. so Josi 1SS5. 
Sclilanh. 

Grau. 

Gewuhnlich. 

Dunkeibiond. 


Cff-iiat tfamp. 


sipiaturt e/ 
Amtsvcrtiehtr.'i 
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It will be seen that the characters given tell nothing 
about a serv-ant’s qualities and knowledge ; while the 
vague complaint that Anna Schmidt’s behaviour no 
longer suited her mistress might hican anything or 
nothing. In this case it meant that a son of the 
house had annoyed the girl with his attentions, and 
she had in consequence treated him with some brus- 
queric. But ten minutes' talk with a lady who knows 
the best and the worst of a ser\'ant is worth any Dienst- 
htek in Germany. And when English serv’ants write 
to the Times and ask to have the same system here, I 
alwaj»s wonder how they would like their failings sent 
with them from place to place in black and white ; every 
fresh start made difficult, and every bad trait recorded 
against them as long as they cam their daily bread. 

Wages are much lower in Germany than here. 
Some years ago you could get a good cook for from 
to £12, but those days are past Now you hear 
of a general servant getting from £to to £12, and 
a good plain cook from £\S upwards. These are 
servants who would get from £22 to £10 in England, 
and more in America. But the wages of German 
servants are supplemented at Christmas by a system 
of tips and presents that has in course of time become 
extortionate. Germans groan under it, but every 
nation knows how hard it is to depart from one of 
these traditional indehnitc customs. The system is 
hateful, because it is neither one of free gift nor of 
business-like payment, but hovers somewhere between 
and gives rise to much friction and discontent. In a 
household account book that a friend allowed me to 
see I found the following entry, "Christmas present 
for the servant. 30 marks in money. Bed linen, 9.50. 
Pincushion, 1.5. Five small presents. Inall42 marks. 
Was not contented." This was a general servant in a 
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family of two occupying a good social position, but 
living as so many Germans do on a small income. But 
then the servant’s wages for doing the work of a large 
well-furnished, well-kept flat was £ 14 , and these same 
friends told me that servants now expect to get a 
quarter of their wages in money and presents at 
Christmas. A German servant gets a great deal 
more help from her mistress, and is more directly 
under her superintendence, than she would be in a 
household of the same social standing in this country. 
I have heard an English lady say that when she had 
asked people to dinner she made it a rule to go out 
all day, because if she did not her servants worried 
her with questions about extra silver and other tire- 
some details. All the notable housewives in England 
will say that this lady was a " freak," and must not 
be held up to the world as an English type. But I 
think there is something of her spirit in many English- 
women. They engage their servants to do certain 
work, and hold them responsible. The German holds 
herself responsible for every event and every comer in 
her husband’s house, and she never for a moment 
closes her eyes and lets go the reins. The servants 
are used to working hand in hand with the ladies of 
the household, and do not regard the kitchen as a 
department belonging exclusively to themselves after 
an early hour in the morning. 

“ Why did you leave your last place ? " you say to 
an English cook applying for yours. 

" Because the lady was always in the kitchen,” she 
replies quite soberly and civilly. I don’t like to see 
ladies in my kitchen at all hours of the day. It is 
impossible to get on with the work." 

But in Germany the kitchen is not the cook’s kitchen. 
It belongs to the people who maintain it, and they 
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enter it when they please. It is Tilways so spick and 
span that you sigh as you see it, because you think of 
your own kitchen at home with its black pans and 
unpleasant looking sink. There are no black fans in a 
German kitchen\ you never sec any grease, and you 
ne\’er by any chance see a teacloth or a duster with a 
hole in it. An English kitchen in a small household 
is furnished with more regard to the comfort of the 
servants than a German one, and with less concern for 
the work to be done there. We supply comfortable 
chairs, a coloured table*cloth, oil-cloth, books, hearth- 
rug, pictures, cushions, inkstand, and a roaring fire. 
The German kitchen lacks all these things. It does 
not look as if the women who live in it ever expected 
to pursue their own business, or rest for an hour in an 
easy chair. But the shining brightness of it rejoices 
you,-— every vessel is of wood, earthenware, enamel, or 
highly polished metal, and c\'ery one of them is scrupul- 
ously clean. The groceries and pudding stuffs are 
kept in fascinating jars and barrels, like those that 
come to children at Christmas In toy kitchens made in 
Germany, The stove is a clean, low hot table at which 
you can stand all day without getting black and greasy. 
In this sensible spotless workshop a German servant 
expects to be busy from -rooming till night. Neither 
for herself nor for her fellow-servants will she ever set 
a table for a tidy kitchen meal. She eats anywhere 
and anywhen, as the fancy takes her and the exigencies 
of the day permit. Her morning meal will consist of 
coffee and rye bread without butter. In the middle of 
the morning she will have a second breakfast, rye 
bread again with cheese or sausage. In a liberal 
household she will dine as the family dines ; in a stingy 
one she will fare worse than they. In an old-fashioned 
household her portion will be carved for her in the 
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dining-room, because the joint tWll not return to the 
kitchen when the family has done with it, but be {)laced 
straightway in the Speisesdirank under lock and key. 
In the afternoon she will have bread and coffee again, 
and for sUpper as a rule what the family has, sausage 
or ham or some dish made with eggs. One friend 
who goes out so much with her husband that they are 
rarely at home to supper, told me that she made her 
servant a monthly allowance to buy what she liked for 
supper. German servants are allowed coffee and 
either beer or wine, but they are never given tea. 
Except for the scarcity of butter in middle-class house- 
holds, they live very well. 

They go out on errands and to market a great deal, 
but they do not go out as much for themselves as our 
servants do. A few hours every other Sunday still 
contents them in most places. Their favourite amuse- 
ment is the cheap public ball, and the careful German 
householder is actually in the habit of trusting the key 
of the flat to his maid-of-all-work, and allowing her to 
return at any hour of the night she pleases. This at 
any rate is the custom in Berlin and some other large 
' German towns, and the evil results of such a system 
are manifold. Over and over again ' burglaries have 
been traced to it. One beguiling man engages your 
maid to dance and sup with him, while his confederate 
gets hold of her key and comfortably rifles your rooms. 
On the girls themselves these entertainments are said 
to have the worst possible influence, and most sensible 
Germans would put a stop to them if they could. 

You must not expect in Germany to hsive hot water 
brought to you at regular intervals as you do in every 
orderly English household. The Germans have a 
curious notion that English life is quite uniform, and 
all English people exactly alike. One man, a notably 
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wise man too, said to me that if he knew one English 
family he knew ten thousand. Another German told 
me that this account of German life would be impossible 
to write, because one part of Germany differ^ from 
the otlier part; but that a German could easily write 
the same kind of bdok about England, because from 
Land's End to John o' Groats we were so many j>cas 
in a pod. To us who live m England and know the 
difierenccs between the Cornish and the Yorkshire 
people, for instance, or the Welsh and the East 
Anglians, this seems sheer nonsense. I have tried to 
understand how Germans arrive at it, and I believe it 
is by way of our cans of hot water brought at regular 
intervals every day in the year in every British house- 
hold. I remember that their machine-like precision 
impressed M. Tainc when he was in England, and 
certainly mtss them sadly while wc arc abroad. Gret- 
chen brings you no hot water unless you ask for it; 
but she will brush your clothes as a matter of course, 
though she does all the work of the household. She 
mil, however, be hurt and surprised if you do not press 
a small coin into her hand at the end of each week, 
and one or two big ones at parting. One friend told 
me that when she stayed with her family at a German 
hotel her German relatives told her she should give the 
chambermaid a tip that w'as equal to 20 pf. for each 
pair of boots cleaned during their stay. It seems an 
odd way of reckoning, because the chambermaid does 
not clean boots. However, the tip came to £ 2 , which 
seems a good deal and helps to explain the ease with 
which German servants save enough for their marriage 
outfit on small wages. It is usual also to tip the 
servant where you have supped or dined. Your 
opportunity probably comes when she precedes you 
down the unlighted stairs wth' a lantern or a candle to 
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the house door. But you need not be at all delicate 
about your opportunity. You see the other guests 
make little offerings, and you can only feel that the 
money has been well earned when you have eaten the 
elaborate meal she has helped to cook, and has after- 
wards served to you. 

Domestic servants come under the law in Germany 
that obliges all persons below a certain income to 
provide for their old age. The Post Office issues cards 
and 20 pf. stamps, and one of these stamps must be 
dated and affixed to the card every Monday. Some- 
times the employers buy the cards and stamps, and 
show them at the Post Office once a month ; sometimes 
they expect the servant to pay half the money required. 
Women who go out by the day to different families 
get their stamps at the house they work in on Mondays. 
If a girl marries she may cease to insure, and may 
have a sum of money towards her outfit. In that case 
she will receive no Old Age Pension. But if she goes 
on with her insurance she will have from 1 5 to 20 
marks a month from the State after the. age of 70. 
In cases of illness, employers are legally bound >to 
provide for their domestic servants during the term of 
notice agreed on. At least this is so in Prussia, and 
the term varies from a fortnight to three months. In 
some parts of Germany servants are still engaged by 
the quarter, but in Berlin it has become unusual of late 
years. The obligation to provide for illness is often a 
heavy tax on employers, especially in cases when the 
illness has not been caused by the work or the circum- 
stances of the situation, but by the servant’s own 
carelessness and folly. Most householdets vx Berlin 
subscribe 7.50 a year to an insurance company, a 
private undertaking that provides medical help, and 
when necessary sends the invalided servant to a 
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hospital and maintains her there. It even pays for 
any ’special food or wine ordered by its own doctor. 

One cause of III health amongst German servants 
must often be the abominable sleeping accommodation 
provided for them In old*fashioned houses. It is said 
that rooms without window's opening to the air arc no 
longer allowed in Germany, and there may be a police 
regulation against them. Er'cn this cannot have been 
issued evcf>'where, for not long ago 1 had a large well 
furnished room of this kind ofTcred me in a crowded 
hotel. It had windoxvs, but they opened on to a 
narrow corridor. The proprietor was quite surprised 
when I said I would rather have a room at the top of 
the house with a window facing the street. I know a 
young lady acting as Stiitze Her Ifaus/rau who slept 
in a cupboard for years, the only light and air reaching 
her coming from a slit of glass over the door. I 
remember the consumptive looking daughter of a 
prosperous tradesman shmWng us some rooms her 
father wished to let, and suggesting that a cupboard 
off a sitting-room would make a pleasant study. 
She said she slept in one Just like it on a higher 
floor. Of course she called it a Kammer and not a 
cupboard, but that did not make it more inviting. 
Over and over again I have known serv'ants stowed 
away in holes that seemed fit for brooms and 
brushes, but not for creatures with lungs and easily 
poisoned blood. This is one of the facts of German 
life that makes comparison between England and 
Germany so difficult and bewildering. Everyone 
knowing both countries Is struck by the amount of 
State and police surveillance and interference the 
Germans enjoy compared with us. I do not say 
“endure,” because Germans would not like it. Most 
of them approve of the rule they are used to, and they 
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tell us we live in a horrid go-as-you-please fashion 
with the worst results. I suppose we do. But I have 
never known an English servant put to sleep in a 
cupboard, though I have heard complaints of damp 
firelefs rooms, especially in old historical palaces and 
houses. And I have never been offered a room in a 
good English inn that had no windows to the open air. 
These windowless rooms may be forbidden as bedrooms 
by the German police, but it would take a bigger 
earthquake than the empire is likely to sustain to do 
away with those still in use. 
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A lthough the Germans as a nation are large 
eaters, they begin their day with the usual light 
continental breakfast of cofiee and rolls. In house- 
holds where economy Is practised it is still customary 
to do without butter, or at any rate to provide it only 
for the master of the house and for visitors. In 
addition to rolls and butter, you may, if you are a man 
or a guest, have ,two small boiled eggs; but eggs In a 
German town are apt to remind you of the Viennese 
waiter who assured a complaining customer that their 
eggs were all stamped with the day, month, and year. 
Home-made plum jam made with very little sugar is 
often eaten instead of butter by the women of the 
family ; and the servants, where white rolls are 
regarded as a luxury, have r>'e bread. No one need 
pity them on this account, however, as German rye 
bread is as good as bread can be. Ordinary London 
household bread is poor stuff in comparison with it. 
The white rolls and butter are always excellent too, 
and I would even say a good word for the coffee. To 
be sure, Mark Twain makes fun of German coffee 
in the Tramp Ah'oad\ says something about one 
chicory berry being used to a barrel of water; but 
the poorest German coffee is better than the tepid 
muddy mixture you get at all English railway stations, 
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and at most English hotels and private houses. Milk 
is nearly always poor in Germany, but whipped cream 
is often added to either coffee or chocolate. 

The precision that is so striking in the arrangement 
of German rooms is generally lacking altogether in the 
serving of meals. The family does not assemble in 
the morning at a table laid as in England with the 
same care for breakfast as it will be at night for 
dinner. It dribbles In as it pleases, arrayed as it 
pleases, drinks a cup of coffee, eats a roll and departs 
about its business. Formerly the women of the 
family always spent the morning in a loose gown, and 
wore a cap over their undressed hair. This fashion, 
Germans inform you, is falling into desuetude; but 
it falls slowly. Take an elderly German lady by 
surprise in the morning, and you will still find her in 
what fashion journals call a negligi, and what plain 
folk call a wrapper. When it is of shepherd’s plaid or 
snuff-coloured wool it is not an attractive garment, 
and it is always what the last generation but one, with 
their blunt tongues, called "slummocking." Most 
German women are busy in the house all the morning, 
and when they are not going to market they like to 
get through their work in this form of dress and make 
themselves trim for the day later. The advantage 
claimed for the plan is one of economy. The tidy 
costume worn later in the day is saved considerable 
wear and tear. The obvious disadvantage is the 
encouragement it offers to the sloven. In England 
whatever you are by nature you must in an ordinary 
household be down to breakfast at a fixed hour, 
presentably dressed ; at any rate, with your hair done 
for the day, and, it is to be supposed, with your bath 
accomplished. Directly you depart from this you 
open the door to anything in the dressing-gown and 
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slipper way, to lying abed like a sluggard, and to a 
waste of your own and the servants’ time that under- 
mines the whole welfare of a home. At least, this 
is how the question presents itself to English eyes. 
Meanwhile the continent continues to drink its conee 
attired in dressing-gown^ and to survive quite comfort- 
ably. In every trousseau you still see some of these 
confections, and on the stage the young wife who has 
to cajole her husband in the coming scene usually 
appears in a coquettish one. But then it will not be 
made of shepherd’s plaid or snuff-coloured wool, * 

The dinner hour varies so much in Germany that it 
is impossible to fix an hour for it. In country places 
you will find everj'one sitting down at midday, in 
towns one o’clock is usual, in Hamburg five is the 
popular hour, in Berlin you may be invited anywhen. 
But unless people dine at twelve they have some kind 
of second breakfast, and this meal may correspond with 
the French d^jeOner, or it may be even more informal 
than the morning coffee. It consists in many places 
of a roll or slice of bread with or without a shaving of 
meat or sausage. Servants have it, children take it to 
school, charitable institutions supply the bread without 
the meat to their inmates. In South Germany all the 
men and many women drink beer or wine with this 
light meal, but in Prussia most people are content with 
a beUgtes Butierhrod, a roll cut in two, buttered, and 
spread with meat or sausage or smoked fish. This 
carries people on till one or t^vo o’clock, when the 
chief meal of the day is served. 

All over Germany dinner begins with soup, and in 
most parts the soup is followed by the Ochsenjleiseh 
that made it. At least Ocksenfieisck should make it by 
rights. 

“ I know what this is,” said an old German friend, 
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prodding at a tough slice from a dish we all found 
uneatable. “ This is not Oclisenjleisck at all. This is 
coiv." 

Good gravy or horseradish sauce is served with it, 
whether it is ox or cow, and for a tiine you take a slice 
day after day without complaining. It is the per- 
sistence of the thing that wears you out in the end. 
You must be born to Ochsenfltisch to eat it year in and 
year out as if it was bread or potatoes. It does not 
appear as regularly in North as in South Germany; 
and in Hamburg you may once in a way have dinner 
without soup. People who know Germany 6nd this 
almost beyond belief, but Hamburg has many little 
ways of its own, and is a city with a strong individual 
character. It is extremely proud of its cooking and 
its food, and it has every right to be. I once travelled 
with two Germans who in a heated way discussed the 
comparative merits of various German cities. They 
could not agree, and they could not let the matter drop. 
At last one man got the best of it. “ I tell you that 
Hamburg is the finest city in Germany," he said. " In 
a Hamburg hotel I once ate the best steak I ever ate 
in my life.” The other man had nothing to say to that. 
Hamburg has a splendid fish supply, and Holstein 
brings her quantities of fruit and of farm produce. 
Your second breakfast there is like a French ddjeftner, 
a meal served and prepared according to your means, 
but a regular meal and not a mere snack. You drink 
coffee after it, and so sustain life till five o’clock, when 
you dine. Then you drink coffee again, and as your 
dinner has probably been an uncommonly good one 
you only need a light supper at nine o’clock, when a 
tray will arrive with little sandwiches and slender 
bottles of beer. In North Germany, where wine is 
scarce and dear, it is hardly ever seen in many house- 
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holds, so that a young Englishman ;vanting to describe 
his German friends, divided them for convenience into 
wine people and beer people. The wine people were 
plutocrats, and had red or white Rhine wine every day 
for dinner. I probably need not tell my welldnformed 
country people that Germans never speak of hock. 

In households where the chief meal of the day is at 
one or two o’clock there is afternoon tea or cofiee. It 
used invariably to be coffee, good hot coffee and fresh 
rusks and dainty little Homchen and Radankuchen, an 
excellent light cake baked in a twisty tin. German 
cakes want a whole chapter to themselves to do them 
justice, and they should have it if it were not for a 
dialogue that frequently takes place in a family well 
known to me. The wife is of German origin, but as 
she has an English husband and English servants she 
keeps house in the English way. Therefore mutton 
cold or bashed is her frequent portion. 

" How I hate hashed mutton,” she sometimes says. 

*' Why do you have it, then ? ” says the husband, who 
has a genius for asking apparently innocent but really 
provoking questions. 

“ What else can I have?” says the wife. 

“ Eel In Jelly," says the husband. He once tasted it 
in Berlin, and it must have given him a mental shock ; 
for whenever his wife approaches him with a domestic 
difficulty, asks him, for instance, what he would like for 
breakfast, he suggests this inaccessible and uninviting 
dish. 

“ There is never anything to eat in England except 
mutton and apple-tart,” says the wife. ” Your plain 
cooiis can’t cook anything eisc. They can’t cook those 
really. Think of a German apple-tart' — ” 

“ Why should I ? I don’t want one.” 

“ That’s the hopeless part of it. You are all content 
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with what Daudet called your abominable cuisine. I 
thank him for the phrase. It is descriptive." 

“ Oh, well,” says the husband, “ we’re not a greedy 
nation.” 

So if this is the English point of view the less said 
about cakes the better. And anyhow, it is in this 
country that afternoon tea is an engaging meal. Berlin 
offers you tea nowadays, but it is never good, and 
instead of freshly cut bread and butter they have horrid 
little chokey biscuits flavoured with vanilla. Old- 
fashioned Germans used to put a bit of vanilla in the 
tea-pot when they had guests they delighted to honour, 
but they all know better than that nowadays. The 
milk is often boiled milk, but even that scarcely ex- 
plains why tea is so seldom fit to drink in Germany. 
Supper is a light meal in most houses. The English 
mutton bone is never seen, for when cold meat is eaten 
it is cut in neat slices and put on a long narrow dish. 
But there is nearly always something from the nearest 
Delikatessen shop with it, — ^slices of ham or tongue, or 
slices of one or two of the various sausages of Germany s 
Blutu'ursi, Mettvjurst, Schinkenivurst, Lebenvurst, all 
different and all good. When a hot dish is served 
it is usually a light one, often an omelette or some 
other preparation of eggs; and in spring eggs and bits 
of asparagus arc a great deal cooked together in various 
ways : not asparagus heads so often as short lengths of 
the stalk sold separately in the market, and quite tender 
when cooked. There is nearly always a salad with the 
cold meat or a dish of the salted cucumbers that make 
such a good pickle. The big loaves of light brown rye 
bread appear at this meal instead of the little white 
rolls eaten at breakfast. Beer or wine is drunk, and very 
often of late years tea as tcII. Sweets are not usually 
served at supper, unless guests are present. They are 
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eaten at the midday dinner^ and each part of Germany 
has its own favourite dishes. 

Soups are nearly always good in Germany; and some 
of the best are not known in England. The dried 
green corn so much used for soup in South Germany 
can, however, be bought in London from the German 
provision merchants, so at the end of this greedy 
chapter I will give a recipe for making it. Nudel- 
sitppe of strong chicken stock and home-made Nudeln 
used to be what the Berliner called his roast gooss— 
"eine jute jahe Jottts" but the degenerate Germans of 
to-day buy tasteless manufactured Nudeln instead of 
rolling out their own. Nudeln are the German form 
of macaroni, but when properly made they are better 
than any macaroni can be. If you have been brought 
up in an old-fashioned German manage, and, as a child 
likes to do, peeped into the kitchen sometimes, you will 
remember seeing large sheets of something as thin and 
yellow as chamois leather hung on a clothes horse to 
dry. Then you knew that there would be Nudeln for 
your dinner, either narrow ones in soup, or wider ones 
boiled in water and sprinkled with others cut as fine 
as vermicelli and fried brown in butler. The paste is 
troublesome to make. It begins with a deceptive 
simplicity. Take four whole eggs and four tablespoons- 
ful of milk if you want enough for ten people, says 
the cookery book, and make a light dough of it with a 
knife in a basin. Anyone can do that, you find. But 
then you must put your dough on the pastry board, 
and work in more flour as you knead it with your 
hands, “the longer you knead and the stifier the 
dough is the better your Nudeln will be," continues 
the cookery book. But the next operation is to cut 
the dough into four, and roll out each portion as thin 
as popery and no one who has not seen German Nudeln 
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before they are cooked can believe that this is actually 
done. It IS no use -to give the rest of the recipe' for 
drying them, rolling each piece loosely and cutting it 
into strips and boiling them with salt in water. If you 
told your English cook to make you Nudeln she would 
despise it for a foreign mess, and bring you something 
as thick as a pancake. If you want them' you had 
better get them in a box from a provision merchant, as 
the Hatcsfrau herself does nowadays. 

English people often say that there is no good meat 
to be had in Germany. I would say that there is no 
good mutton, and a great deal of poor coarse beef. But 
the Filethraten that you can get from the best butchers 
is excellent. It is a long roll of undercut of beef, so 
long that it seems to be sold by the yard. If you cook 
it in the English way, says my German cookery book, 
you rub it well with salt and pepper and baste it with 
butter; while the gravy is made with flour, mushrooms, 
cream, and extract of beef. I should like to see the 
expression of the English plain cook if she was told to 
baste her beef with butter and make her gravy for it 
with mushrooms. I once came back from Germany with 
a new idea for gravy, and tried it on a cook who seemed 
to think that gravy was made by upsetting a kettle 
over 'a joint and then adding lumps of flour. 

“ My sister’s cook always puts an onion in the 
tin with a joint,” I said tentatively, for I was not 
very hopeful. I know that there is always some in- 
superable objection to anything not consecrated by 
tradition. 

“It gives the gravy a flavour,” I went on, — “not a 
strong flavour” — 

I stopped. I waited for the objection. 

“ We couldn’t do that HERE,” said the cook. 

“ Why not ? — We have tins and we have onions.” 
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“ It would spoil the dripping. What could I do 
with dripping as tasted of onion ? ” 

I had never thought of that, and so I had never 
asked my sister what \vas done in her household with 
dripping as tasted with onion. 

“ I should think,” I said slowly, “ that it could be 
used to baste the next joint” 

“ Then that would taste of onion/’ said the cook, 
" and I should have no dripping when I wanted it.” 

I have always thought dripping a dull subject, and I 
know that it is an explosive one, so I said nothing more. 
I went on instead to describe a piece of beef stewed in 
its own juices on a bed of chopped vegetables. We 
actually tried that, and when it was cold it tasted 
agreeably of the vegetables, and was as tender to 
carve as butter. 

' “How did you like the German beef?” I said to an 
Englishwoman who had been with me a great many 
years. 

“ I didn’t like it at all, MW 

“ But it was so tender.” 

“Yes, M’m, it made me creep,” she said. 

So this chapter is really of no use from one point 
of view. You may hear what queer things benighted 
people like the Germans eat and drink, but you will never 
persuade your British household to condescend to them. 

Except in the coast towns, sea fish is scarce and dear 
all over Germany. Salt fish and fresh-water fish are 
what you get, and except the trout it is not interesting. 
A great deal of carp is eaten, cooked with vinegar 
to turn it blue, and served with horseradish or wine 
sauce. At a dinner party I have seen tench given, and 
they were extremely pretty, like fish in old Italian 
pictures, but they were not worth eating. At least a 
pound of fresh butter was put on each dish of them, 

II _ - 
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handed round, and you took some of it as well as a sort 
of mustard sauce. Perch, pike, and eel are all eaten 
where nothing better is to be had ; but the standing 
fish-course of inland Germany is trout Most hotels 
have a tank ivhere they keep it alive till it is wanted, 
and in the Black Forest the peasants catch it and 
peddle it, walking miles to make good sales. We went 
into the garden of our hotel in the Wiesenthal one day, 
and found the basin of the fountain there crammed 
with live trout. It was so full that you could take one 
in your hand for a moment and look at its speckles, as 
lovely as the speckles on a thrush’s breast The man 
who was carrying them on hts back in a wooden water- 
tight satchel was having a drink, and he had put out 
his fish for a drink while he rested. \ have never been 
within reach of fresh herrings in Germany, and have 
never seen them there, but smoked ones are eaten 
everywhere, often with salad, or together with smoked 
ham and potatoes in their jackets. Neither the ham 
nor the herrings are ever cooked when they have been 
smoked, and the ham is very tough in consequence. 
The breast of a goose, too, is eaten smoked but not 
cooked, and is considered a great delicacy. Poultry 
varies in quality a good deal. Everyone knows the 
little chickens that come round at hotel dinners, all 
legs and bones. A German family will sit down 
contentedly to an old hen that the most economical of 
us would only use for soup, and they will serve it 
roasted though it is as tough as leather. I think it 
must be said that you get better fowls both in France 
and England than in Germany. The German national 
bird is the goose. In England, if you buy a goose 
your cook roasts it and sends it up, and that is all you 
ever know of it. In Germany a goose is a carnival, 
rather as a newly killed pig is in an English farmhouse. 
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You begin with a stew of the giblets, yon perhaps 
continue with the bird itself roasted and stuffed with 
chestnuts, you may have a dozen different dishes made 
of its remains, while the fat that has basted it you 
hoard and use sparingly for weeks. For instance, 
you cook a cabbage with a little of it instead of with 
water. In South Germany, goose livers are prepared 
with it, and are just as much liked as de foie gras. 

Hares are eaten and most carefully prepared in 
Germany. They are skinned in a way that an English 
poulterer has been known to learn from his German 
customers and pronounce very troublesome, and the 
back is usually served separately, larded and basted 
with sour cream. Vegetables are cooked less simply 
than in England, and you will find the two countries 
disagree heatedly about them. The Englishman does 
not want his peas messed up with grease and vinegar, 
and though be will be too polite to say so, he will 
silently agree with his plain cook who says that peas 
served in the pod is a dish only fit for pigs and what 
she has never been accustomed to j while the German 
will get quite dejected over the everlasting plain boiled 
cabbage and potatoes he is offered week after week in 
his English boarding-house. At home, he says, he is 
used to mountains of fat asparagus all the spring, and 
he thinks slightly of your skinny green ones or of the 
wooden stuff you import and pay less for because it is 
"foreign.” He likes potatoes cooked in twenty various 
ways, and when mashed he is of opinion that they 
should not be black or lumpy. He wants a dozen 
different vegetables dished up round one joint of beef, 
and in summer salads of various kinds on various 
occasions, and not your savage mixed salad with a 
horrible sauce poured out of a bottle; furniture polish 
he believes it to be from its colour. In the autumn he 
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expects chestnuts cooked with gravy and vegetables, or 
made into light puddings; and apple sauce, he assures 
you, should be a creamy white, and as smooth as a well 
made pur^e. If he is of the South he xvould like a 
Mehlspeise after his meat, Spetserh if he comes from 
WUrtemberg ; one of a hundred different dishes if he is 
a Bavarian. He will not allow that your national milk 
puddings take their place. If he is a North German 
his Ltxbgtricht may be Rolhe Grutse. This is eaten 
enormously all over Denmark and North Germany in 
summer, and is nothing in the world but a ground rice 
or sago mould made with fruit juice instead of milk. 
The old-fashioned way was to squeeze raspberries and 
currants through a cloth till you had a quart of pure 
juice, which you then boiled with 4 oz. ground rice and 
sugar to taste, stirring carefully lest it should burn, and 
stirring patiently so that the rice should be well cooked. 
But where fruit is dear you can make excellent Rathe 
Gnitze by stewing the fruit first with a little water and 
straining off the juice. A quart of currants and a 
pound of raspberries should give you a good quart 
mould. The Danes make it of rhubarb and plum juke 
in the same way; and my German cookery book gives 
a recipe for Gnine Gnitze made with green gooseberries, 
but I tried that once and found it quite inferior to our 
own gooseberry fool. 

Food is so much a matter of taste and custom, that it 
seems absurd to make dogmatic remarks about the 
superiority df one kitchen to another. If you like cold 
mutton, boiled potatoes and rice pudding, most days 
in the week, you like them and there is an end of it. 
The one thing you can say for certain is that to cook 
for you requires neither skill nor pains, while to cook 
for a German family, even if it lives plainly and poorly, 
takes time and trouble. In trying to compare the 
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methods of two nations, one must naturally be careful 
to compare households on the same social plane ; and 
an English household that lives on cold mutton and 
rice pudding is certainly a plain and probably a poor 
one. In well-to-do English households you ' get the 
best food in the world as far as raw material goes, but 
it must be said that you often get poor cooking. It 
passes quite unnoticed too. No one seems to mind 
thick soups that are too thick and gravies that are 
tasteless, and melted butter like Stickphast paste, and 
savouries quite acrid with over much vinegar and 
anchovy. I once saw a whole company of English 
people contentedly eat a dish of hot scones that had 
gone wrong. They tasted of strong yellow soap. But 
I once saw a company of Germans eat bad fish and 
apparently like it. They were sea soles handed round 
in a Swiss hotel, and they should by rights have 
been buried the day before. 1 thought of Ottilie 
von Schlippenschlopp and the oysters. But the soles 
were carefully cooked, and served with an elaborate 
sauce. 

Green Corn Soup. — For six people take 7 oz. of 
green com : wash it well in hot water, and cook it 
until it is quite soft in stock or salt water. Put it 
through a sieve, add boiling slock, and serve with fried 
slice of bread or with small semolina dumplings. 

Green Corn Soup. — Another way. For six 
people take 5 J oz. of green corn, wash it well in hot 
water, and let it simmer for a few minutes with a little 
stock and i ^ oz. butter. Then add strong stock, and 
let it simmer slowly with the lid on till the corn is soft 
Then stir a tablespoonful of fine flour with half a cupful 
of milk, and add it to the soup, stirring all the time. 
This must then cook an hour longer. When ready to 
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serve, mix the yolks of two eggs with a little sour 
cream, and add the soup carefully so that it is not 
curdled. The soup is not strained through a sieve 
when it is served without dumplings. 

The little dumplings are first cooked as a panada of 
semolina, butter, milk and egg, and then dropped into 
the soup and cooked in it for ten minutes. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SHOPS AND MARKETS 

B erlin people compare their Wertheim with 
' the Bon March6 at Paris, or with Whiteley’s in 
London ; only always adding that Wertheim is superior 
to any emporium in France or England. So it really 
is in one way. A great artist designed it, and the 
outside of the building Is plain and stately, a most 
refreshing contrast to most Berlin architecture. On 
the ground floor there is a high spacious hall that is 
splendid when it is lighted up at night, and a 
staircase leads up and doivn from here to the various 
departments, all decorated soberly and pleasantly, 
mostly with wood. You can buy almost anything you 
want at Wertheim’s, from the furniture of your house 
to a threepenny pair of cotton mittens with a thumb 
and no fingers. You can see tons of the most hideous 
rubbish there, and you can find a corner reserved for 
original work, done by two or three artists whose 
names are well known in Germany, For instance, 
Wertheim exhibits the very clever curious “applications” 
done by Frau Katy Munchhausen, groups of monkeys, 
storks, cocks and hens, and other animals, drawn with 
immense spirit and life on cloth, cut out and then 
■machined on a background of another colour. The 
machining has a bad sound, I admit, but for all that the 
“ applications ” are enchanting. Wertheim, too, shows 
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some good furniture ; he sells theatre tickets, books, 
fruit, groceries. Liberty cushions, embroideries, soaps, 
perfumes, toys, ironmongery, china, glass, as well as 
everything that can be called drapery. He has a tea- 
room as well as a large general refreshment-room, 
where you can get ices, iced coffee, beer, all kinds of 
sandwiches, and the various Torten Germans make so 
very much better than other people. In this room no 
money is wasted on waiters or waitresses, and no one 
expects to be tipped. You fetch what you want from 
a long bar running along two sides of the room, and 
divided into short stretches, each selling its own stuff ; 
you pay at the counter, and you carry your ice or 
your cake to any little marble-topped table you choose. 
The advantage of the plan Is that you do not have to 
wait till you catch the eye of a waitress determined not 
to look your way : the disadvantage is that you have 
to perform the difficult feat of carrying a full cup or a 
full glass through a crowd. Whatever you buy at the 
counter is sure to be good, but if all you could get was 
a Mugby Junction bun you would have to eat it after 
the exhausting process of buying a yard of ribbon or a 
few picture postcards at Wertheim’s. 

To begin with, there are no chairs. You cannot sit 
down. On a hot summer morning, when you have 
perhaps been to the market already, you go to the 
Leipziger Strasse for theatre tickets, a pair of gloves, 
and two or three small odds and ends. On the ground 
floor you see gloves, innumerable boxes of them besieged 
by a pushing, determined crowd of women. The shop 
ladies in any coloured blouses look hot and weary, but 
try to serve six customers at once. When you have chosen 
what you want, and know exactly how sharp the elbows 
to left and right of you are, 3rou see your lady walk off 
with your most pushful neighbour and the pair of three- 
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penny gloves she has after much argument agreed 
to buy ; for at Wertheim's you cannot depart with so 
much as a halfpenny postcard till it has passed through 
three pairs of hands besides your own. First the 
shop lady must deposit it with a bill at the cashier’s 
desk. Then, when the cashier can attend to you, you 
pay for it. Then you may wait any time until the 
third person concerned will do it up In paper and string. 
This last proceeding is often so interminably delayed 
that if you were not in Germany you would snatch at 
what you have paid for and make off. But the Polizei 
alone knows what would happen if you ran your head 
against the established pedantry of things in the city 
of the Spree. You would probably find yourself in 
prison for Biamtenbdeidigung or Ihe majesty. “ The 
Emperor is a fool,” said some disloyal subject in a 
public place. " To prison with him,” screamed every 
horror-struck official. ” Off with his head 1 ” “ But I 
meant the Emperor of China,” protested the sinner. 
“ That’s impossible,” said the officials in chorus. “ Any- 
one who says the Emperor is a fool means our Emperor." 
And an official spirit seems to encroach on the business 
one, and drill its very customers while it anxiously 
serves them. For instance, the arrangements for send- 
ing what you buy are most tiresome and difficult to 
understand at Wertheim’s. His carts patrol the streets, 
and your German friends assure you that he sends 
anything. You find that if you shop with a country 
card the things entered on it will arrive ; but if you 
buy a bulky toy or some heavy books and pay for them 
in their departments, you meet with fuss and refusal 
when you ask as a matter oC course to have them, sent. 
It can be done if your goods have cost enough, but not 
if you have only spent two or three shillings. It is 
the fashion in England just now for every man who 
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writes about Germans to say that they are immensely 
ahead of us in business matters. I cannot judge of 
them in their factories and warehouses, but I am sure 
they are behind us in their shops. A woman cannot 
live three hundred miles from Berlin and get everything 
she wants from Wertheim delivered by return and 
carriage free. Nor will he supply her with an immense 
illustrated catalogue and a book of order forms addressed 
to his firm, so that the trouble of shopping from a 
distance is reduced to a minimum. In England you 
can dp your London shopping as easily, promptly, and 
cheaply from a Scotch or a Cornish village as you can 
from a Surrey suburb. 

In /most German toxvns you still find the shops 
classified on the old lines. You go to one for drapery, 
and to another for linen, and to another for small wares, 
and to yet another for ribbons. There are sausage 
shops and chocolate shops, and in Berlin there are 
shops for the celebrated Berlin Baumkuchen. There 
are a great many cellar shops all over Germany, and 
these are mostly restaurants, laundries, and greengrocers. 
The drinking scene in Faust when Mephisto made wine 
flow from the table takes place in Auerbach’s Keller, 
a cellar restaurant still in existence in Leipzig. The 
lower class of cellar takes the place in Germany of 
our slums, and the worst of them are regular thieves’ 
kitchens known to the police. There is an admirable 
description of life in a cellar shop in Klara Vieblg’s 
Das Tdgliche Brod. The woman who keeps it has a 
greengrocery business and a registry office for servants, 
and as such people go is respectable ; but I recommend 
the book • to my countrymen who go to Berlin as 
officials or journalists for ten days, are taken o\*er 
various highly polished public institutions, and coine 
back to tell us that the Germans arc every man jack 
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of them clean, prosperous, well mannered, and healthy. 
It is true that German municipal government is striving 
rather splendidly to bring this state of things about, 
but they have plenty of work before them still. These 
cellar shops, for instance, are more fit for mushroom 
growing than for human nurseries, and yet the picture 
in the novel of the family struggling with darkness and 
disease there can still be verified in most of the old 
streets of Germany. 

When our English journalists write column after 
column about the dangerous explosive energy and 
restlessness of modem Germany, I feel sure that they 
must be right, and yet I wish they could have come 
shopping with me a year or two ago in a small Black 
Forest to^vI^. One of us wanted a watch key and the 
other a piece of tape, and we set off light-heartedly 
to buy them, for we knew that there was a draper and a 
watchmaker in the main street We knew, too, that 
in South Germany everyone is first dining and then 
asleep between twelve and two, so we waited till after 
two and then went to the watchmaker's. There was 
no shop window, and when, after ringing two or three 
times, we were let in we found there was no shop. We 
sat down in a big cool sitting-room, beautifully clean 
and tidy. The watchmaker’s wife appeared in due 
course, looked at us with friendly interest, asked us 
where we came from, and how long we meant to stay, 
wondered if we kne>v her cousin Johannes Muller, a 
hairdresser in Islington, discussed the relative merits of 
emigration to England and America, offered us some 
cherries from a basketful on the table, and at last 
admitted unwiffingfy that her husband was not at home, 
and that she herself knew not whether he had watch 
keys. So we set off to biqr our tape, and again found 
a private room, an amiable family, but no one who felt 
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able to sell anything. It seemed an odd way of doing 
business we said to our landlord, but he saw nothing 
odd in it. Most people were busy with their hay, he 
explained. Towards the end of a week we caught 
our watchmaker, and obtained a key, but he w'ould not 
let us pay for it. He said it was one of an old collection, 
and of no use to him. The etiquette of shopping in 
Germany seems to us rather topsy-turvy at first. In a 
small shop the proprietor is as likely as not to conduct 
business with a cigar in his mouth, even if you are a 
lady, but if you are a man he will think you a boor if 
you omit to remove your hat as you cross his thresh- 
old. Whether you are a man, woman, or child, you 
will wish him good-moming or good-evening before 
you ask for what you want, and he will answer you 
before he asks what your commands are. If you are a 
woman, about as ignorant as most women, and with a 
humble mind, you will probably have no fixed opinion 
about the question of free or fair trade. You may even, 
if you are very humble, recognise that it is not quite 
the simple question Dick, Tom, and Harry think it is. 
But you will know for certain that when you want 
ribbons for a hat you had better buy them in 
Kensington and not in Frankfurt, and that though 
there arc plenty of cheap materials in Germany, the 
same quality would be cheaper still in London. Every- 
thing to do with women’s cloUring is dearer there than 
here. So is stationery, so are groceries, so are the 
better class of fancy goods. But the Germans, say the 
Fair Traders, arc a prosperous nation, and it is because 
, their manufactures arc protected. This may be so. I 
^ can only look at various quite small unimportant trifles, 
such as ribbons, for instance, or pew’ter vases or blotting- 
paper or peppermint drops. I know that a German 
woman cither wears a «mmon ribbon on her hat, or 
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pays twice as much as I do for a good one ; she Is 
content with one pewter vase where your English 
suburban drawing-room packs twenty into one corner, 
with twenty silver frames and vases near them. A 
few years ago the one thing German blotting-paper 
refused to do was to absorb ink, and it was so dear 
that in all small country inns and in old-fashioned 
offices you were expected to use sand instead. The 
sand was kept beside the ink in a vessel that had a 
top like a pepper pot; and it was more amusing than 
blotting-paper, but not as efficacious. As for the 
peppermint drops, they used to be a r^ular exploit 
from families living in London to families living in 
Germany. They were probably needed after having 
goose and chestnuts for dinner, and ours were twice ' 
as large as the German ones and about six times as 
strong, so no doubt th^ were like our blotting-paper, 
and performed what they engaged to perform more 
thoroughly. 

But shops of any kind are dull compared with an 
open market held in one of the many ancient market 
places of Germany. The photograph of Freiburg gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the town with the minster 
rising from the midst of its red roofs ; but there is just 
a peep at the market which is being held at the foot 
of the minster. On the side hidden from us in the 
photograph there are some of the oldest houses in 
Freiburg. It is a large crowded market on certain 
days of the week, and full of colour and movement. 
The peasants who come to it from the neighbouring 
valleys wear bright-coloured skirts and headgear, and 
in that part of Germany fnilt is plentiful, so that all 
through the summer and autumn the market carts and 
barrows are heaped vnth cherries, wild strawberries, 
plums, apricots, peaches, and grapes in their season 
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The market place itself, and even the steps of the 
minster and of the surrounding houses, are crowded 
with the peasants and their produce, and with the 
leisurely servants and housewives bargaining for the 
day’s supplies. The other photograph of the market 
place at Cottbus in Brandenburg gives more idea of 
the people at a German market; the servants with 
their umbrellas, their big baskets, their baggy blouses 
and no hats, the middle class housewife with a hat or 
a bonnet, and a huge basket on her arm, a nursemaid 
in peasant costume stooping over her perambulator, other 
peasants in costume at the stalls, and two of the farm 
carts that are in some districts yoked oftener with oxen 
than with horses. There is naturally great variety in 
the size and character of markets, according to the needs 
they supply. In Hamburg the old names show you 
that there were separate markets for separate trades, 
so that you went to the Schweinemarkt when 
you wanted pigs, and to some other part of the 
city when you wanted flowers and fruit. In Berlin 
there are twelve covered markets besides the open 
ones, and they are all as admirably clean, tidy, 
and unpoetical as everything else is in that spick 
and span, swept and garnished Philistine city. The 
green gooseberries there are marked “ unripe fruit ” 
by order of the police, so that no one should think 
they were ripe and eat them uncooked ; and you can 
buy rhubarb nowadays, a vegetable the modern Berliner 
eats without shuddering. But in a Berlin market 
you buy what you need as quickly as you can and 
come away. There is nothing to tempt you, nothing 
picturesque, nothing German, if German brings to your 
mind a queer mixture of poetry and music, gabled, 
tumbledown houses, storks’ nests, toys, marvellous 
cakes and sweets and the kindliest of people. If yo“ 
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arc so modem that German means nothing to you but 
drill and hustle, the roar of factories and the pride of 
monster municipal ventures, then you may see tlte 
markets of Berlin and rest content with them. They 
will show you what you already know of this day’.s 
Germany. But my household treasures gathered here 
and there in German markets did not have one added 
to their number in Berlin. 

“That!" said a German friend when I showed her 
a yellow pitcher dabbed trilh colour, and having a 
spout, a handle, .and .a Hd, — “that] I would not have 
it in my kitchen." 

It certainly only cost the third of a penny, but it 
lived with honour in my drawing-room till it shared 
the fate of all clay, and came in two in somebody’s 
hands. The blue and gre>* bellied bottle, one of those 
in which the Thuringian peasants carr>' beer to the 
held, cost three halfpence, but the butter-dish with a 
lid of the same ware only cost a halfpenny. There is 
always an immense heap of this rough grey and blue 
pottery In a South German market, and it is much 
prettier than tlic more ornate Coblenz ware we import 
and sell at high prices. So fe the deep red earthen- 
ware glazed inside and rough outside and spltishcd with 
colours. You find plenty of it at the Leipziger Messe, 
that historical fair that used to be .as important to 
Western Europe as Nijni Novgorod is to Russka and 
the East. To judge from modern German trade 
circulars, it is still of considerable importance, and the 
buildings in which merchants of all countries display 
their wares have recently been renovated and enlarged. 
Oat of doors the various marArcf-pfaccs arc covered 
with little stalls selling cheap clothing, cheap toys, 
jewellery, sweets, and gingerbread ; all the hetcro- . 
geneous rubbish you have seen a thousand times at 
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German fairs, and never tire of seeing if a fair delights 
you. 

But better than the Leipziger Messe, better even 
than a summer market at Freiburg or at Heidelburg, 
is a Christmas market in any one of the old German 
cities in the hill country, when the streets and the open 
places are covered with crisp clean snow, and the 
mountains are white with it, and the moon shines 
on the ancient houses, and the tinkle of sledge bells 
reaches you when you escape from the din of the market, 
and look down at the bustle of it from some silent place, 
a high window perhaps, or the high empty steps leading 
■ into the cathedral. The air is cold and still, and heavy 
with the scent of the Christmas trees brought from the 
forest for the pleasure of the children. Day by day 
you sec the rows of them growing thinner, and if you 
go to the market on Christmas Eve Itself you will find 
only a few trees left out in the cold. The market is 
empty, the peasants are harnessing their horses or their 
oxen, the women are packing up their unsold goods. 
In every home in the city one of the trees that scented 
the open air a week ago is shining now with lights and 
little gilded nuts and apples, and is helping to make 
that Christmas smell, all compact of the pine forest, 
wax candles, cakes, and painted toys, you must associate 
so long as you live with Christmas in Germany. 



CHAPTER XVII 


EXPENSES OF LIFE 

A FEW years ago a German economist reckoned that 
there were only 250,000 families in the empire 
whose incomes exceeded ^^450, a year. There were 
nearly three million households living on incomes 
ranging from ;&I3S to £^$0, and nearly four millions 
with more than but less than;Ci35. But there 
were upwards of five millions whose incomes fell below 
;^45. Since that estimate was made, Germany has 
grown in wealth and prosperity ; and in the big cities 
there is great expenditure and luxury amongst some 
classes, especially amongst the Jews who can afford it, 
and amongst the officers of the army who as a rule 
cannot. But the bulk of the nation is poor, and class 
for class lives on less than people do in England. 
For instance, the headmaster of a school gets about 
;^ioo a year in a small town, and from ;^200 to £$00 
in a big one. A lieutenant gets about £6$ a year, 
and an additional 2 if he has no private means. His 

uniform and mess expenses are deducted from this. 
He is not allowed to marry on his official income, 
unless he or his wife has an income of ;^12S in 
addition to his pay, as even in Germany an army man 
can hardly keep up appearances and support a wife 
and family on less than ;figo a year. It is quite 
common to hear of a clerk living on £40 or £50, or of 
12 
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a doctor who knows his work and yet can only make 
£iSo. The official posts so eagerly sought after are 
poorly paid ; so are servants, agricultural labourers, 
and artisans. When you are in Germany, if you are ' 
interested in questions of income and expenditure, you 
are always trying to make up your mind why a 
German family can live as successfully on as an 
English family on £700, for you know that rent and 
taxes are high and food and clothing dear. If you 
are a woman and think about it a great deal, and look < 
at family life in as many places and classes as you can, 
you finally decide that there are three chief reasons 
for the great difference between the cost of life in 
England and Germany. In the first place, labour Is 
cheaper there; in the second place, the standard of 
luxury and even of comfort is lower; in the third 
place, the women are thriftier and more industrious 
than Englishwomen. This, too, leaves out of account 
the most important fact, that the State educates a 
man’s children for next to nothing; and drills the 
male ones into shape when they ser\'e in the army. 

Servants, we have seen, get lower wages than they 
do here, but the real economy is in the smaller number 
kept Where we pay and maintain half a dozen a 
German family will be content with two, and the 
typical small English household that cannot face life 
without its plain cook in the kitchen and its parlour- 
maid in her black gown at the front door, will through- 
out the German Empire get along quite serenely with 
one young woman to cook and clean and do everything 
else required. If she is a "pearl” she probably 
makes the young ladies’ frocks and irons the master’s 
shirts to fill in her time. Germans do not trouble about 
the black frock and the white apron at the front door. 
They will even open the door to you themselves if the 
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“ girl ” is washing or cooking. A female servant is 
always a “ girl ” in Germany. I once heard a young 
Englishwoman who had not been long in Germany 
ask an elderly acquaintance to recommend a dress- 
maker. 

"The best one in — — is Fraulein MUHer,” said the 
elderly acquaintance, 

“ But she is too expensive,” said the Englishwoman, 
and she glanced across the room at the lady’s nieces, 
who were neatly and plainly dressed. “ Do girls go to 
Fraulein Muller ? ” 

“Girls I Certainly not,” said the lady, with the 
expression Germans keep for the insane English it is 
their fate to encounter occasionally. 

“ But that is what I want to know, ... a dress- 
maker girls go to . . . girls with a small allow- 
ance.” 

“I am afraid I cannot help you,” said the lady 
stiffly. “ I know nothing about the dressmakers girls 
employ.” 

“Perhaps Miss Brown means 'young girls,*" said 
one of the nieces, who was not as slow in the uptake as 
her aunt, and it turned out that this was what Miss 
Brown did mean ; but she had not known that in 
everyday life Mddchen without an adjective usually 
means a servant. She had heard of Das Madchen aus 
der Fremde and Der Tod und das Mddchen^ and 
blundered. 

I once made a German exceedingly angry by 
saying that the standard of comfort was higher in 
England than in Germany. She said it was lower. 
When you have. Uved va both ooun\Ties and %vith both 
peoples you arrive in the end at having your opinions, 
and knowing that each one you hold will be disputed 
on one side or. the other. “Find out what means 
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GemiltUchkeitt and do it without fail,” says Hans 
Breitmann, but GemutlicJikeU and comfort are not 
quite interchangeable words. Our word is more 
material. When we talk of English comfort we are 
thinking of our open fires, our solid food, our thick 
carpets, and our well-drilled smart-looking servants. 
The German is thinking of the spiritual atmosphere in 
his own house, the absence, as he says, of ceremony and 
the freedom of ideas. He talks of a man being 
gemittlick in his disposition, kindly, that is, and easy 
going. We talk of a house being comfortable, and 
when we do use the word for a person usually mean 
that she is rather stout. When both you and 'the 
German have decided that “ comfort " for the moment 
shall mean material comfort, you will disagree about 
what is necessary to yours. You must have your 
bathroom, your bacon for breakfast, your table laid 
precisely, your meals served to the moment, your 
young women in black or your staid men to give them 
to you, and your glowing fires in as many rooms as 
possible. The German cares for none of these things. 
He would rather have his half-pound of odds and ends 
from the provision shop than your boiled cod, roast 
mutton, and apple-tart ; he 'vants his stove, his double 
windows, his good coffee, his krdftxge Kost^ and freedom 
to smoke in every corner of his house. He is never 
tired of telling you tha^ though you have more 
political freedom in England, you are groaning under a 
degree of social tyranny that he could not endure for 
a day. The Idealist, quoted in a former chapter, is 
for ever talking of tlie “hypocrisy ” of English life, and 
her burning anxiety is to save the children of certain 
Russian and German exiles ' from contact with it. 
Another German tells 3rou that our system of collegiate 
life for women would not suit her countryfolk, because 
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they are more " individnal " Each one likes to choose 
her own rooms, and live as she pleases. The next 
German has suffered torments in London because he 
had to sit down to certain meals at certain hours 
instead of eating anything he fancied at any time he 
felt hungry, and I suppose it is only your British 
Heuclielei that leads you to smile politely instead of 
adding, “ As the beasts of the field do.” But I am 
always mazed, as the Cornish say, when Germans talk 
of their freedom from convention. In Hamburg I was 
once seriously rebuked by an old friend for carrying a 
book through the streets that was not wrapped up in 
paper. In Hamburg that is one of the things people 
don’t do. In Mainz and in many other German towns 
there are certain streets whwe one side, for reasons no 
one can explain, is taboo at certain hours of the day; 
not of the night, but of the day. You may go to a 
music shop at midday to buy a sonata, and find, 
if you are a girl, that you have committed a crime. 
The intercourse between young people outside their 
homes is hedged round with convention. German 
titles of address are so absurdly formal that Germans 
laugh at them themselves. Their ceremonies in con- 
nection with anniversaries and family events bristle 
with convention, and offer pitfalls at every step to the 
stranger or the blunderer. It is true that men do 
not dress for dinner every day, and wax indignant over 
the necessity of doing so for the theatre in England ; 
but there are various occasions when they wear evening 
dress in broad daylight, and an Englishman considers 
that an uncomfortable convention. The truth is, that 
these questions of comfort and ceremonial are not 
questions that should be discussed in the hostile 
dogmatic tone adopted in both countries by those who 
only know their omti. The ceremonies that are 
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foreign to you impress you, while those you have been 
used to all your life have become a second nature. An 
Englishwoman feels downright uncomfortable in her 
high stuff gown at night, and a German lady brought 
up at one of the great German Courts told me that 
when she stayed in an English country house and put 
on what she called a ball dress for dinner every night, 
she felt like a fool. 

To come back to questions of expenditure so 
intimately related to questions of comfort, it must be 
remembered that in an English household there are two 
dinners a day; one early for the servants and children, 
and one late for the grown-ups ; and solid dinners cost 
money even in England, where at present there is no 
meat famine. When Germans dine late they don’t also 
dine early, even where there are children ; while the 
kitchen dinner, that meal of supreme importance here, 
is eaten when the family has finished theirs, and is as 
informal as the meal a bird makes of berries. In a 
German household, living on a small income, nothing is 
wasted, — not fuel, not food, not cleaning materials, as far 
as possible not time. Th^tuchlige Hausfrau would be 
made miserable by having to pay and feed a woman 
who put on gala clothes at midday, and did no work to 
soil them after that 

“Two girls,” I once heard a German say to an 
Englishwoman who had just described her own modest 
household which she ran, she said, with two maids. 
“Two girls ... for you and your husband. But 
what, I ask you, does the second one do ? ” 

“ She cleans the rooms and waits at table and opens 
the door,” said the Englishwoman. 

“ All that can one girl do just as well. I assure you 
it is so. There cannot posribly be work in your house- 
hold for two girls. You have told me how quietly you 
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they are more “ individuaL** Each one likes to choose 
her own rooms, and live as she pleases. The next 
German has suffered torments in London because he 
had to sit down to certain meals at certain hours 
instead of eating anything he fancied at any time he 
felt hungry, and I suppose it is only your British 
Heuchelei that leads you to smile politely instead of 
adding, “ As the beasts of the field do.” But I am 
always mazed, as the Cornish say, when Germans talk 
of their freedom from convention. In Hamburg I was 
once seriously rebuked by an old friend for carrying a 
book through the streets that was not wrapped up in 
paper. In Hamburg that is one of the things people 
don’t do. In Mainz and in many other German towns 
there are certain streets where one side, for reasons no 
one can explain, is taboo at certain hours of the day; 
not of the night, but of the day. You may go to a 
music shop at midday to buy a sonata, and find, 
if you are a girl, that you have committed a crime. 
The intercourse between young people outside their 
homes is hedged round with conventfon. German 
titles of address are so absurdly formal that Germans 
laugh at them themselves. Their ceremonies in con- 
nection with anniversaries and family events bristle 
with convention, and offer pitfalls at every step to the 
stranger or the blunderer. It is true that men do 
not dress for dinner every day, and wax indignant over 
the necessity of doing so for the theatre in England ; 
but there are various occasions when they wear evening 
dress in bread daylight, and an Englishman considers 
that an uncomfortable convention. The truth is, that 
these questions of comfort and ceremonial are not 
questions that should be discussed in the hostile 
dogmatic tone adopted in both countries by those ;vho 
only know their own. The ceremonies that are 
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foreign to you impress you, while those you have been 
used to all your life have become a second nature. An 
Englishwoman feels downright uncomfortable in her 
high stuff* gown at night, and a German fady brought 
up at one of the great German Courts told me that 
when she stayed in an English country house and put 
on what slie called a ball dress for dinner every night, 
she felt like a fool. 

To come back to questions of expenditure so 
intimately related to questions of comfort, it must be 
remembered that in an English household there are two 
dinners a day : one early for the servants and children, 
and one late for the grown-ups ; and solid dinners cost 
money even in England, rvbere at present there is no 
meat famine. When Germans dine late they don’t also 
dine early, even where there are children ; while the 
kitchen dinner, that meal of supreme importance here, 
is eaten when the family has finished theirs, and is as 
informal as the meal a bird makes of berries. In a 
German household, living on a small income, nothing ts 
wasted, — not fuel, not food, not cleaning materials, as far 
as possible not time. The Uichtige Hatisfrau would be 
made miserable by having to pay and feed a woman 
who put on gala clothes at midday, and did no work to 
soil them after that. 

“Two girls,” I once heard a German say to an 
Englishwoman who had just described her own modest 
household which she ran, she said, with two maids, 
" Two girls ... for you and your husband. But 
what, I ask you, does the second one do ? " 

“ She cleans the rooms and waits at table and opens 
the door," said the Englishwoman. 

“ All that can one girl do just as well. I assure you 
it is so. There cannot possibly be work in your house- 
hold for two girls. You have told me how quietly you 
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live, and I know what English cooking is, if you can 
call it cooking.” 

“ You see, there must be someone to open the door.” 

" Why could one girl not answer the door, . . . 
unless she was washing. Then you would naturally 
go yourself." 

" But it wouldn’t be natural in England,” said the 
Englishwoman. ” It would be odd. Besides, if you 
only have one servant, she can’t dress for lunch.” 

** Why should she dress for lunch ? " asked the 
German. ” My Auguste is a pearl, but she only dresses 
when we have Gesellschaft. Then she wears a plaid 
blouse and a garnet brooch that I gave her last 
Christmas.and she looks very well in them. But every 
day . . . and for lunch/when half the work of the day 
is still to be done. . . . What, then, does your second 
girl do in the afternoons?” 

” She brings tea and answers the door.” 

“Always the door. But your husband is not a 
doctor or a dentist. Why do so many people come 
to your door that you need a whole girl to attend to 
them?" 

“ Oh I They don’t," said the Englishwoman, getting 
rather worn. “There are very few, really. It’s the 
custom." 

“ Ah ! ” smd the German, with a long deep breath 
of satisfaction. “ So are you English . . . such slaves 
to custom. Goit jei Dank that I do not live in a 
country where I should have to keep a girl in idleness 
for the sake of the door. With us a door is a door. 
Anyone who happens to be near opens it." 

“I know they said the EngUshwoman, “and 
when a servant comes she expects you to say Guteti 
Tag before you ask whether her mistress is at 
home? ” 
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“ Certainly. It is a politeness. We are a polite 
nation." 

“ And once, when 1 had just come back from 
Germany, I said Good-morning to an English butler 
before I asked if his mistress was at home, and he 
thought I was mad. We each have our own conven- 
tions. That’s the truth of the matter." 

“ Not at all,” said the German. “The truth of the 
matter is, that the English are extremly conventional, 
and follow each other as sheep do ; but the German 
does what pleases him, without asking first whether his 
neighbour does likewise.” 

This is what the German really believes, and you agree 
or disagree with him according to the phase of life you 
look at when he is speaking. You find that when he 
comes to England he honestly feels checked at every 
turn by our unwritten laws, while when you go to 
Germany you wonder how he can submit so patiently 
to the pettiness and multiplicity of his written ones. 
He vaguely feels the pressure and criticism of your 
indefinite code of manners ; you think his elaborate 
system of titles, introductions, and celebrations rather 
childish and extremely troublesome. If you have what 
the English call manners you will take the greatest 
care not to let him find this out, and in course of time, 
however much you like him on the whole, you will 
lose your patience a little with the individual you are 
bound to meet, the individual who has England on his 
nerves, and exhausts his energy and eloquence in inform- 
ing you of your country’s shortcomings. They are 
legion, and indeed leave no room for the smallest virtue, 
so that In the end yoa can oniy yyonder solemnly why 
such a nation ever came to be a nation at all. 

“That is easily answered,” says your Anglophobe. 
“ England has arrived where she is by seizing every- 
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thing she can lay hands on. Now it is going to be 
our turn.” 

You express your interest in the future of Germany 
as seen by your friend, anti he shows you a map of 
Europe which he has himself marked willi rctl ink all 
round the empire a.s it will be a few years hence. 
There is not much Europe outside the rctl line. 

“ Eut you haven’t taken Great llritaln ” you say, 
rather hurt at being left out in this way. 

“We don’t want it . . . otherwise, . . . but India 
. . . possibly Australia." He waves his hands. 

You look at him pensively, and suddenly see one of 
the great c\‘er^*day distances between your countrj'folk 
and his. You think of a French novel that has amused 
you lately, because the parents of the heroine objected 
to her marriage with the hero on grounds you were 
quite Incapable of understanding. The young man’s 
work was In Cochin-Chin.a, .and the young lady’.s father 
and mother did not wish her to go so far. Never in your 
life have you heard anyone raise such .1 trivkal dilTicuIt)*. 
You live in a dull sober street mostly inhabited by dull 
sober people, but there is not one house in it that is not 
linked by interest or afTcctlon, often doubly linked, with 
some uttermost end of the earth. You can hardly find 
an English family that has not one member or more in 
far countries, and so the common talk of English people 
in all classes tr.ivcls the width of the world in the wake 
of those dear to them. But in 1900 only 22,309 
Germans out of a population of 60400,000 emigrated 
from Germany, .and these, s.ays Mr. Eltzbachcr, whose 
figures I am quoting, were more than counterbalanced 
by immigration into Germany from Austria, Russia, and 
Italy. It is true that the population of Germany is 
increasing with immense: rapidity, and that the question 
of expansion is becoming a burning one; but it is a 
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question quite outside the strictly home politics of this 
unpretending chronicle. We arc only concerned with 
the obvious fact that Germans settle in far countries in 
much smaller numbers than we do, and that those who 
go abroad mostly choose the British flag and avoid 
their own. It does not occur as easily to a German as 
to an Englishman that he may better his fortunes in 
another part of the world, or if he is an official that he 
will apply for a post in Asia or Africa. He wants to 
stay near the Rhine or the Spree where he was bom, 
and to bring up his children there; and with the help 
of the State and his wife he contrives to do this on an 
extraordinary small income. The State, as we have 
seen, almost takes his children ofThis hands from the time 
they are six years old. It brings them up for nothing, 
or next to nothing; in cases of need it partially feeds 
and clothes them, it even washes them. Some English 
humorist has said that a German need only give him- 
self the trouble to be born ; his government does the 
rest But first his mother and then his wife do a good 
deal. They are Hke the woman in Proverbs who 
worked willingly with her hands, rose while it was 
night, saw well to the ways of her household, and ate 
not the bread of idleness, 

I have before me the household accounts of several 
German families living on what we should call small 
incomes ; hnd they show more exactly than any 
vague praise can do the prodigies of thrift accomplished 
by people obliged to economise, and at the same time 
to present a respectable appearance. The first one is 
the budget of a small ofHdal living with a wife and two 
children in a little town where a flat on the fourth or 
fifth floor can be had at a low rent : — 
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The fuel allowed in tlus budget consists of 30 cwt ot 
Steinkohlen at i mark 1 5 pf. the cwt., 30 cwt, of Braun- 
kohlen at 70 pf. the cwt., and 4 cwt of kindling at i mark 
10 pf. the cwt This quantity, 3 tons without the 
kindling, would have to be used roost sparingly to last 
through a long rigorous German winter, as well as for 
cooking and washing in summer. The amount set 
apart for lights allows for one lamp in the living room 
and two small ones in the passage and kitchen. The 
man may have a new suit every year, one year in winter 
and the next year in summer, and his suit may cost 
£2., los. His great-coat also is to cost £2, los., but 
he can’t have a new suit the year he buys one, and it 
should last him at least four years. The ten shillings 
left is for all his other clothes except boots, and pre- 
sumably for all his personal expenses, including tobacco, 
so he had better not spend it all at once. His wife 
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that they are still dining on it on Wednesday. Not 
only has the Haus/rau brought home this costly bird, 
but she has laid in a whole pound of lard to roast with 
it, white bread for stuffing, and cabbage for a vegetable. 
Pudding is not considered necessary after goose, and 
for supper there is bread and milk for the children, and 
bread, butter, cheese, and beer for the parents. On Mon- 
day they have a rest from goose, and dine on gehacktes 
Scimeinefieiick. German butchere sell raw minced meat 
very cheaply, and the Hattsfrau would probably get as 
much as she wanted for three-halfpence. On Tuesday 
they get back to the goose, and have a hash of the 
wings, neck, and liver with potatoes. For supper, rice 
cooked with milk and cinnamon. Germans use cinna- 
mon rather as the Spaniards use garlic. They seem to 
think it improves everything, and they eat quantities of 
milky rice strewn -with it On Wednesday my family 
has soup for dinner, a solid soup made of goose, rice, 
and a pennyworth of carrots. For supper there is 
sausage, bread, and beer. By the way, this official is 
not really representative, for he spends nothing on 
tobacco, and only a penny every other day on beer 
He cannot have been a Bavarian. His wife gives him 
cod with mustard sauce on Thursday, Sauerkraut and 
shin of beef on Friday, and on Saturday lentil soup 
with sausages, an excellent dish when properiy cooked 
for those who want solid nourishing food. On the 
following Sunday 3 pounds of beef appears, and potato 
dumplings with stewed fruit, another good German 
mixture if the dumplings are as light as they should be 
The husband has them warmed up for srjpper next day 
One day he has bacon and vegetables for dinner, and 
another day only apple sauce and pancakes, but at 
every midday meal throughout the fortnight he has 
carefully planned food on which his wife spends con- 
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siderable time and trouble. He never comes home 
from his work on a winter’s day to have a mutton bone 
and watery potatoes set before him, In summer the 
bill of fare provides soups made with wine, milk, or cider ; 
sometimes there are curds for supper, and if they have 
a chicken, rice and stewed fruit are eaten with it. But 
a chicken only costs this Hausfrau i mark 20 pf., so it 
must have been a small one. I have often bought 
pigeons for 2 5pf. apiece in Germany, and stuffed in the 
Bavarian way with egg and bread crumbs they are 
good eating. Fruit is extremely cheap and plentiful 
in many parts of Germany, but not everywhere. We 
have Heine’s word for it that the plums grown by the 
wayside between Jena and Weimar are good, for,most 
of us know his story of his first interview with Goethe ; 
how he had looked forward to the meeting with ecstasy 
and reflection, and how when he was face to face with 
the great man all he found to say was a word in praise 
of the plums he had eaten as he walked. In the fruit- 
growing districts most of the roads are set with an 
avenue of fruit trees, and so law-abiding are the boys , 
of Germany, and so plentiful is fruit in its season, that 
no one seems to steal from them. I have talked wtb 
elderly Germans, who remembered buying 3 pounds 
of cherries far 6 kreuzers, a little more than a penny, 
when they were boys. But those days are over. The 
small sweet-water grapes from the vineyards of South 
Germany are to be had for the asking where they are 
grown, and apricots are plentiful in some districts, and 
the little golden plums called Mirahellen that are dried 
in quantities and make the best winter compote there 
is. When I see English grocers’ shops loaded up with 
dried American apples and apricots that are not worth 
eating, however carefully they are cooked, I always 
wonder why we do not import Mirabellm instead. 
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Sweetbreads in the Berlin markets were about i mark 
10 pf. each last year, small tongues were i mark 10 pf. 
Morscheln, a poor kind of fungus much used in Germany, 
were 65 pf. a pound, real mushrooms were i mark 50 pf., 
and the dried ones used for flavouring sauces were the 
same price. Butter and milk arc usually about the 
same price as with us, but eggs are cheaper. You get 
twenty for a mark still in spring, and I remember 
making an English plumcake once in a Bavarian village 
and being charged 6 pf. for the three eggs I used. A 
rye loaf weighing 4 pounds costs 50 pf, the little white 
rolls cost 3 pf each. In Berlin last year vegetables 
were nearly as dear as in London, but in many parts 
of Germany they are much cheaper. I know of one 
housewife who fed her family largely on vegetables, and 
would not spend more than 10 pf a day on them, but 
she lived in a small country town where green slufl" 
was a drug in the market Asparagus is cheaper than 
here, for it costs 35 pf to 40 pf a pound, and is eaten 
in such quantities that even an asparagus lover gets 
tired of it Meat has risen terribly in price of late 
years. In the open market you can get fillet of beef 
for I mark 60 pf , sirloin for 90 pf, good cuts of mutton 
for 90 pf to 1 mark, and veal for 1 mark, but all these 
prices are higher at a butcher’s shop. Fillet of beef, 
for instance, is 2 marks 40 pf. a pound there. 

The budget of a family living on £‘250 a year docs 
not call for so much comment as the smaller one, 
because ^250 is a fairly comfortably income in 
Germany. Either a schoolmaster or a soldier must 
have risen in his profession before he gets it; but 
the following estimate is. made out for a business 
man who does not get a house free or any other aid 
from outside : — 
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Rent • • • 

Fuel . 

Light • • • 

Clothes — husband 

,, wife . • 

,, children . 

Shoes . . . 

School fees . • 

Washing . . 

Repairs to linen . 

Doctor and dentist 
Newspapers and magazines 
Servant’s wages 
Servant’s insurance and ChtisUni 
Taxes . 

Postage . 

Insurances . • 

Housekeeping . 

Amusements and travelling 
Chiistnas and presents. 
Sundries . . 


j^2S0 0 0 


On examining this budget it will occur to most 
people that the poor Haus/rau might spend a little 
more on her clothes and a little less on her presents, 
and as a matter of fact even in Germany, where 
Christmas is a burden as well as a pleasure, this would 
be done. The next budget is the most interesting, 
because it is not an ideal one drawn up for anyone s 
guidance, but is taken without the alteration of one 
penny from the beautifully kept account book of a 
friend. There were no children in the family, so 
nothing appears for school fees or children’s clothes. 
The household consisted of husband and wife and one 
maid. They lived in one of the largest and dearest of 
German cities, and the husband's work as well as theif 
social position forced certain expenses on them. For 
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instance, they had to live in a good street and on the 
ground floor; and they had to entertain a good deal. 


^r. -rf. 


Brnd . 




iSo 

_ 

,Mot . 




310 

95 

Hih and poultry . 




9S 

55 

Aufachnilt . 




67 

25 

Potatoes 




»9 

10 

Vegetables ♦ 




Ito 

50 

Fruit 




Sj 

95 

ES2s 




S3 

90 

Itlilk H 




tzi 

85 

Cutter 




>95 


Lard . 




36 

SS 

Flour, Cries, etc. . 




35 

60 

and treacle 




66 

20 

Groceries . 




23 

50 

Coffee • 




C7 


Tea and chocolate . 




17 

95 

Drinks . 




>59 

10 

Lights 




30 

55 

Washing . 




)25 

80 

Laundress 




3J 

85 

lee . . 




10 

20 

Coal and wood . 




>70 

to 

Turf and other fuel . 




>59 

85 

ifatches 




3 

_ 

Gcaning • 




60 


Furolture . 




4 

55 

Repairs • 




>9 

50 

Crockery and kitchenware 




3^ 


Repairs . 




49 

— 

China and glass . 




30 

5 

Ooihes— husband . 




tSi 


M ^'rie . 




433 

Sj 

Coots— hual'snd . 




31 

10 

t, wife . 




Co 

35 

Linen . 




>7 

5 

Charities . 




*3= 

20 

Rent 




zejo 



Rent of hiulond’s share 
looms . . 

of 

profejdonal 

3*8 

70 


Cany fv'mnl 5SJ9 4 ^ 


*3 
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M. rf. 

Brot^ht forward 5S39 45 


Fares < . 




46 

10 

Books • • 




64 

25 

Writing materials . 




30 

50 

Oiarwoman and Ups 




25 

95 

Wages and servants’ presents 



33S 

50 

Papers 




35 

25 

Carpenter 




I2S 

— 

Tobacco and cigars . 




165 -90 

Sundries 




39 

35 

Photography and fishing tackle 



I4t 

10 

Music lessons . 




*5 

10 

Medicine . < 




13 

So 

Hrirdresser . • 




2 

40 

Presents — femily . 




291 

75 

,, friends • 




119 

— 

Amusements , 





*5 

Travelling . 




736 

40 

Stamps , 




99 

6 S 

Entertaining (at Home) 




232 

— 

Charities^ . 




84 

— 

Subscriptions . 




119 

So 

Fire insurance • 




12 

30 

Old age insurance . 




xo 

8722 

40 

20 


There are some interesting points about this budget 
as compared with an English one of 4436. It will 
be seen that although meat Is so dear in Germany 
the weekly butcher's bill for three people was only 6s., 
fishand poultry together only 2S., and the ham sausage, 
etc. from the provision shop under is. '6d. a week. 
The washing bill for the year is low, because nearly 
everything was washed at home, and dear as fuel is in 
Germany this household spent about £16, where an 
English one presenting the same front would spend 
£20 to ^£’25. Observe too, the amount spent on 
, servants’ wages by people who lived in a large charm* 

* Probably private charities. 
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ingly furnished flat, and had a long visiting Jlst. The 
wife, too, a very pretty woman and always well dressed, 
spent much less on her toilet than anyone would have 
guessed from its finish and variety, for she came from 
one of the German cities where women do dress well. 
There is nearly as much difference amongst German 
cities in this respect as there is amongst nations. 
Berlin is far behind either Hamburg or Frankfurt, for 
instance. The middle-class women of Berlin have an 
extraordinary affection all through the summer season 
for collarless blouses, bastard tartans, and white cotton 
gloves with thumbs but no fingers. In England the 
force of custom drives women to uncover their necks in 
the evening, whether it becomes them or not, and it is 
not a custom for which sensible elderly women can 
have much to say. But pneumonia blouses have never 
been universal wear in any country, and it is impossible 
to explain their apparently irresistible attraction for all 
ages and sixes of women in the Berlin electric cars. 
Those who were not wearing pneumonia blouses a year 
ago were wearing Reforrn-Kleider, shapeless ill-cut 
garments usually of gr^ tweed. The oddest combina- 
tion, and quite a common one, was a sack-like Re/omi- 
Kleid, with a saucy little coloured bolero worn over it, 
fingerless gloves, and a madly tilted beflowered hat 
perched on a dowdy coiffure. These are rude remarks 
to make about the looks of foreign ladies, but the 
Reform-Kleid is just as hideous and absurd in Germany 
now as our bilious green draperies were on the wrong 
people twenty-five years ago, and I am sure every ' 
foreigner who came to England must have laughed at 
them. On the whole, I would say of German women 
in general what a Frendiwoman once said to me in 
the most matter-of-fact tone of Englishwomen, ElUs 
s'habillent si mal. 


chapteh XVIII 


HOSPITALITY 

I F a German cannot aflbrd to ask you to dinner he 
asks you to supper, and makes his supper inviting. 
At least, he does if he is sensible, and if he lives where 
an inexpensive form of entertainment is in vogue. 
But even in Germany people are not sensible every- 
where. The headmaster of a school in a small East 
Prussian town told me that his colleagues, the higher 
officials and other persons of local importance, felt 
bound to entertain their friends at least once a year, 
and that their way was to invite everyone together to 
a dinner given at the chief hotel in the town; and 
that to do this a family would stint itself for months 
beforehand. He spoke with knowledge, so I record 
what he said ; but I have never been amongst Germans 
who were hospitable in this painful way. Hotels are 
used for large entertainments, just as they are in 
England, but most people receive their friends in thei’r 
homes, and only hire servants for some special function, 
like a wedding or a public dinner. 

The form of hospitality most popular in England 
now, the visit of two or three days’ duration, Is hardly 
known in Germany, and I believe that they have not 
begun yet to supply tbe^ guests with small cakes of 
soap labelled “ Visitors," and meant to last for a week- 
end but not longer. In towns no one dreams of having 
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a constant succession of stajnng guests, and either in 
town or country when a German family expects a 
guest at all it is more often than not for the whole 
summer or winter. You do not find a German girl 
arranging, as her English cousin will, for a round of 
visits, fitting in dates, writing here and there to know 
if people can take her in, and by the same post 
answering those who are planning a pilgrimage for 
themselves and wish to be taken. A visit in Germany 
is not the flighty affair it is with us. 

“This winter,” says your friend, “my niece from 
Posen will be with us,” and presently the niece arrives 
and stays about three months. There is rarely more 
than one spare room on a flat, and that Is often a room 
not easily spared. In country houses there are rows 
of rooms, but tliey are not filled by an everlasting 
procession of guests in the English way. When you 
stay in a country house at home you wonder how your 
hosts ever get anything done, and whether they don’t 
sometimes wish they had a k\v days to themSelves. 
To be sure, English hosts go about their business and 
leave you to yours, more than Germans think polite. 
I once spent six weeks, quite an ordinary visit as to 
length, with some friends who had several grown-up 
children. It was a most cheerful friendly household, 
but one day I got into a comer near the stove, rather 
glad for a change to be myself for a while with a novel 
ibr company. When I had been there a little time 
the second daughter looked in and at once apologised. 

“Mamma sent me to sec,” she explained, — “she 
feared you were by yourself” 

It is not easy to tell your German hosts that you 
like and wish to be by yourself sometimes ; and if you 
say that you are used to it in England you won’t 
impress them. The English are so inhospitable and 
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unfriendly, they will say, for that is one of the many 
popular myths that are believed about us. I have 
been told of a German lady who has lived here most 
of her life, and complains to her German friends that 
she has never spent a night under an English roof; 
but then, she chooses to associate exclusively with 
Germans, whose roofs she refuses to regard as English 
ones, even when they are in Kensington; and she 
cherishes such an invincible prejudice against the bom 
English that she lives amongst them year after year 
without making a friend. It would be quite simple to 
perform the same feat in Paris, or even in Berlin, 
although there you would not have such a large foreign 
colony to stand between you and the detestable natives. 

The real difficulty m writing about German hospit- 
ality is to find and express the ways in which it differs 
from our own ; and certainly these lie little in qualities 
of kindness and generosity. Amongst both nations, if 
you have a friendly disposition you will find friends 
easily, and receive kindness on all sides. Perhaps, as 
one concrete instance is worth many assertions, I may 
describe a visit I paid many years ago to a family who 
invited me because a marriage had recently connected 
us. I liad seen some of the family at the wedding, and 
had been surprised to receive a warm invitatiop, not for 
a week-end and a cake of visitors’ soap, but forjthe rest 
of the winter ; six weeks or two months at lea^t. The 
family living at home consisted of the parents, a grown- 
up son and two grotvn-up daughters. Some of them 
met me at the station, for the German does not breathe 
who ivould let a guest arrive or depart alone. Your 
friends often give you flowers when you arrive, and 
invariably when you go away. I cannot remember 
about the flowers on this occasion, but I remember 
vividly that the day after my arrival the two married 
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daughters living in the same town both called on me 
and brought me flowers. Week after week, too, they 
made it their pleasure to entertain me just as kindly as 
my immediate hosts, taking me to concerts or the opera, 
asking me to dinner or supper, including me on every 
occasion in the family festivities, which were numerous 
and lively. In some ^vays my hosts found me a dis- 
appointing guest, and said so. The trouble was that I 
liked plain rolls and butter for breakf^t, while the 
daughters for days before I came had baked every size 
and variety of rich cake for me to eat first thing in the 
morning with my coflee. I never could eat enough to 
please anyone either. You never can in Germany, try 
as you may. Yet it was hungry weather, for the Rhine 
was frozen hard all the time I was there, and we used 
to skate every day in the harbour when the daughters 
of the house had finished their morning’s work. Two 
maids were kept on the flat, but, like most German 
servTints, they were supposed to require constant super- 
vision, and when a room w'as turned out the young 
ladies in their morning wrappers helped to do it. They 
helped with the ironing too and the cooking, and 
did all the mending of linen and clothes. "A child’s 
time belongs to her parents,” said the father one day 
when the elder daughter \vanted to skate, but was told 
that she could not be spared. ** I’ve had a heavenly 
time,” said a girl friend who had been laid up for some 
weeks with a sprained ankle; “ I've had nothing to do 
but read and amuse myself.” The household work, 
however, was usually done before the one o’clock dinner, 
and the afternoon was given up to skating, Avalks, and 
visits. , There were not so many formal calls paid as 
in England, but there was a constant interchange of 
hospitality amongst the members of the family, the 
kind of intimate unceremonious entertaining described 
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in Miss Austen’s novels. Every time one of the 
many small children had a birthday there was a 
feast of chocolate and cakes, a gathering of the whole 
clan. The birthday cake had a sugared Spruch on 
it, and a little lighted candle for each year of the 
child’s age, and the birthday table had a present on it 
from everyone who came to the party, and many who 
did not. Once a week the married daughters and 
their husbands came to supper with my hosts, and 
every day when they were not coming to supper they 
called on their mother, and if she could coax them to 
stay drank their afternoon coffee with her. Sometimes 
one or two strangers were asked to coffee, for this 
household was an old-fashioned one, and gave you 
good coffee rather than wishy-washy tea. It made a 
point of honour of a MeringuetorU when strangers 
came, and of the little chocolate cream cakes Germans 
call Othellos. But it must not be supposed that one 
or two strangers constitute a Kaffee-Klatsckx that 
celebrated form of entertainment where at every sip 
a reputation dies. A genuine Klatsch was, however, 
given during my stay by a young married woman 
who wished to entertain her friends and display her 
furniture. About twenty ladies were invited, and when 
they had assembled they were solemnly conducted 
through every room of the flat from the drawing-room 
to the spick-and-span kitchen, where every pan was of 
shining copper and every cloth embroidered %vith the 
bride’s monogram. The procession as it filed through 
the rooms chattered like magpies, for except myself 
every member of it had been to school with the bride, 
and had helped to adorn her home with embroidered 
chair backs, cushions, cloths, newspaper stands, foot- 
sfools, duster bags, and suchlike, ail of which they now 
had the pleasure of seeing in the places suitable to 
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them. By the time we sat down in the dining-room 
to a table loaded \vith cakes,' the slight frost of arrival 
had melted away. The strange Englishwoman no 
longer acted as a wet blanket, and when she tried to 
converse with her neighbours she found, as she still 
finds at German entertainments, that she could only do 
so by screaming at the top of her voice as you do in 
England in a high wind or in the sound of loud 
machinery. Everyone was in the highest spirits, and 
the collective noise they made was amazing. In 
Germany, when actors play English parts or when 
people in private life put on English manners, the first 
thing they do is to lower their voices as if they had 
met to bury a friend. This is the way our natural 
manner strikes them, while their natural manner strikes 
us as easy and jolly, but tiring to the voice and after a 
time to the spirit. There are quiet Germans, but when 
they sit at a good man’s table they must certainly 
either shout or be left out of all that goes on. At a 
Kafee-Klaisek you either shout or whisper, you eat 
every sort of rich cake presented to you if you can, you 
drink chocolate or coffee with whipped cream. Nowa- 
days you would often find tea provided instead. When 
the hostess finds she cannot persuade anyone to eat 
another cake, she leads her guests back to the drawing- 
room, and the Klatsch goes on. There is often music 
as well as gossip, and before'you are allowed to depart 
there are more refreshments, ices, sweetmeats, fruit, 
little glasses of lemonade or Boivle. When you get ' 
home you do not want any supper, and you are quite 
hoarse, though you have only been to a simple Kaffee- . 
Klatsch without Schleppe, Your friends tell you that 
when they were young a Kajffee-Klatsch viit Schleppe 
was the favourite form of entertaining, and lasted the 
whole afternoon and evening. Men were asked to 
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come in when the Klatsch was over and a supper \yas 
provided. Those must have been proud and bustling 
days for a Haus/rau with one “ girl.” 

To be asked to dinner or supper in Germany may 
mean anything. Either form of invitation varies both 
in hour and kind more than it does in England ; but 
unless you are asked to a dinner that precedes a dance 
you hardly ever need evening dress. Some years ago 
you would have written that people never dressed for 
dinner in Germany except when the dinner celebrated 
a betrothal, a wedding, or some equally important and 
unusual event. But it has become the fashion in 
Berlin lately to dress for large dinners and evening 
entertainments. No rule can be laid down for the 
guidance of English visitors to Germany, because what 
you wear must depend partly on the dinner hour and 
partly on the ways of your hosts and their friends. 
Last year when I was in Berlin I accepted a formal 
invitation sent a fortnight beforehand to a dinner 
given on a Sunday at five o’clock. ^ As the host was 
a distinguished scientific man who had just returned 
from a journey round the world, it promised to be an 
interesting entertainment ; and there were, in fact, some 
of the most celebrated members of the University 
present They were all in morning dress, and their 
womenfolk wore what we should call Sunday froc^fs. 
The dinner was beautifully cooked and served, and 
was not oppressively long. Soup began it of course, 
roast veal with various vegetables followed, fish came 
next, lovely little grey*blue fish better to look at than 
to eat, then chicken, ice pudding, and^dessert. There 
were flowers on the table, but not as many as we should 
have with the same opportunities, for the house was 
set in an immense garden! and all down the long 
narrow table there were bottles of wine and mineral 
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water. When the champagne came, and that is ser\-ed 
at a later stage in Germany than it is with us, speeches 
of congratulation were made to the host on his safe 
return, and every guest in reach clinked their glasses 
with his. After dinner men and women rose together 
in the German way, and drank coffee in the drawing* 
room. The men lighted cigars. A little later in the 
evening slender glasses of beer and lemonade were 
brought round, and just before everyone left at nine 
o’clock there was tea and a variety of little cakes and 
sandwiches, not our double sandwiches, but tiny single 
slices of buttered roll, each with its scrap of caviare or 
smoked salmon. 

A ball supper or a Christmas supper in Germany 
consists of three or four courses served separately, and 
all hot except the sweet, which is usually Gefrorenes. 
Salmon, roast beef or veal, venison or chicken, and 
then ice would be an ordinary menu, and every course 
would be divided into portions and handed round on 
long narrow dishes. In most German towns you are 
often asked to supper, and very seldom to dinner. 
You never know beforehand what sort of meal to 
expect unless you have been to the house before. 
In some houses it will be hot, in others cold. In 
Berlin, supper usually offers you a dish made with 
eggs and mushrooms, eggs and asparagus, or some 
combination of the kind, and after this the usual 
variety of ham and sausages fetched from the provision 
shop. Tea and beer are drunk at this meal in most 
houses. Sometimes Rhine wine is on the table too. 
The sweets are often small fruit tartlets served with 
whipped cream. One menu I remember distinctly, 
because it was so quaint and full of surprises. We 
began with huge quantities of asparagus and poached 
eggs eaten together. Then we had Pumpernickel^ 
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Gruyfere cheese and radishes, and for a third course 
vanilla ice. That was the end of the supper, but later 
in the evening, just before we left, in came an enormous 
dish covered with gooseberry tartlets, and we had to 
eat them, for somehow in Germany it seems ungrateful 
and unfriendly not to eat and drink what is provided. 

After dinner or supper everyone wishes everyone 
else Mahlseitt which is to say, “ I wish you a good 
digestion.” Sometimes people only bow as they say 
it, but more often they shake hands. I Jcnovv an 
Englishman who was much puzzled by this ceremony 
at his first German dinner-party. He saw everyone 
shaking hands as if th^ were about to disperse the 
instant the feast was over, and when his host came 
to him with a smiling face, took his hand and mur- 
mured MahUeitt he summoned what German he had 
at his command and answered GuU NachU 



CHAPTER XIX 

- \ 

GERMAN SUNDAYS 

T here was to be singing in the forest on Sunday 
afternoon, we were told, when we arrived at oui' 
little Black Forest town; and we were on no account 
to miss it. We did not want to miss anything, -for 
whenever we looked out of our windows or strolled 
through the streets we were entertained and enchanted. 
From the hotel we could see women and girls pass to 
and fro all day with the great wooden buckets they 
carried on their backs and filled at the well close by. 
As dusk fell the oldest woman in the community 
hobbled out, let down tlie iron chains slung across the 
street, and lighted the oil lamps swinging from them. 
All the gossips'of the place gathered at the well of 
evenings, and throughout the day barefooted children 
played there. Behind the main street there were 
gabled houses with ancient wooden balconies and 
gardens crammed with pinks. The population mostly 
sat out of doors after dark, and as it was hot weather 
no one went to bed early. Even in the dead of night 
the timber waggons drawn by oxen passed through the 
town, and the driver did his best to wake us by crack- 
ing his long whip. For though a Black Forest town is 
mediseval in its ways, it is riot restful. It may soothe 
you by suggestion, the people seem so leisurely and 
the life so easy going but there is not an hour in the 
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twenty-four when you are secure from noise. The 
Sunday in question began with the bustle occasioned 
in a country inn by an unusual strain on its resources. 
There must be an extra good dinner for the expected, 
influx of guests, said the landlord’s niece, who hept 
house for him, while the wife and daughters ran a 
second hotel Jiigher up the valley. We escaped to the 
forest, where the morning hours of a hot June day were 
fresh and scented, and we were sorry we had to return 
to the hotel for a long hot midday dinner. When it 
was over, we sat in the garden and wondered why 
people held a festival on the top of a hill on such a 
sleepy afternoon. However, when the time came we 
joined the leisurely procession making the ascent An 
hour’s stroll took us to the concert hall, a forest glade 
where people sat about in groups waiting for the music 
to begin. Barrels of beer had J)een rolled up here, and 
children were selling Kringel, crisp twists of bread 
sprinkled with salt. There were more children present 
than adults, and we observed, as you nearly always 
will in Germany, that though they belonged to the 
poorer classes they wore neat clothes and had quiet, 
modest manners. 'The older people often let them 
drink out of their glasses, for it was a thirsty afternoon, 
and when the singing began the children joined in 
some of the songs. The occasion of the festival 'vas 
the friendly meeting of several choirs, and they sang 
fine anthems as well as VoUzslUder. The effect of the 
music in the heart of the forest was enchanting, and \vo 
stayed till the end. These choral, competitions or 
reunions often take place on a Sunday in Germany, and 
in summer are often held in an inn garden. They 
bring some custom to the innkeeper, but drunkenness 
and disorder are almost unknown. In fact, all the 
cases of drunkenness I have seen in Germany have been 
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in the ^lunich comic papers. You never by any 
chance' hear of it as j’ou do in England amongst 
people you know, and you may spend hours at the 
Berlin Zoo on a Whit-Monday and see no one who is 
not sober. University students get drunk and have 
fights with innkeepers and policemen, but that is 
etiquette rather than vice. Next day they suffer from 
Katzenjammer^ but feel that they arc upholding ancient 
tradition. Real intemperance is found almost entirely 
amongst the dregs of the big cities and the lowest 
class of peasants. 

In Berlin the better class of artisans and small 
tradespeople escape from their fiats on Sund.iys to their 
allotment gardens. You sec whole tracts of these 
gardens on the outskirts of the city, and many of them 
have some kind of summer house or rough shelter. 
Here the family spends the whole day in fresher air, 
and presumably finds out how to grow the simpler 
kinds of flowers and vegetables. Those who ha\*e no 
garden and can afford a few pence for fares go farther 
afield. They carry food for the day in tin satchels, or 
rolls that look as if they ought to accompany butterfly 
nets and contain entomological specimens. But they 
are usually in the hands of a stout alpaca*clad 
middle-class mater-famllias, who looks rather anxious 
and flustered while she herds her flock and hunts for a 
garden wdth the announcement," Hier konnen Familicn 
Kaffee kochen.” There for a trifling indemnity she 
can be accommodated with seats, cups and saucers, 
and hot water; just as people can in an English tea- 
garden. Provbions she has with her in her Pickentek 
Rolle. If fate takes you to Potsdam on a fine 
summer Sunday, you will think that the whole 
bourgeoisie of Berlin has elected to come by the same 
train and steamer, and that everyone but you has 
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modem ones; and they can hear many of the preat 
operas as wx!! as a variety of charming light ones 
never heard in this countij*. On one Sunday afternoon 
In Berlin, Hoffmann's ErrUMunj^m was played at one 
theatre, and at others Gorky’s Nacktasy!, Tolstoy’s 
Power of Darkness^ Hauptmann’s V'ersunkene Clceke, the 
well known military' play Z off eiistr etch, and Loftring’s 
light opera Der Woffemchmied. The star players 
and singers do not usually appear at these popular 
performances, and the Wagnerian /fm^has, as far as I 
know, never yet been given. But on Sunday afternoons 
all through the winter the playhouses arc crowded with 
people who cannot pay week-day prices, and yet arc 
intelligent enough to enjoy a fairly good performance 
of //*7w/r/ or Epnotit\ who arc musical and choose a 
Moiart opera ; or who arc interested in the problems 
of life presented by Ibsen, Gorky, Tolstoy, or their own 
great fellow-countryman Gerhardt Hauptmann. When 
summer comes, as long as the theatres arc open the 
whole audience streams out between the acts to have 
cofTcc or beer in the garden, or when th^re is no 
garden, in the nearest restaurant; and then comes 
your chance of appraising the people who take their 
pleasure in this way. They look for the most part as 
if they belonged to the small ofTictal and shop-keeper 
class. If the play is a suitable one, there are sure to 
be a great many young people present, and at the 
State-supported theatres these Sunday performances 
are such as young people arc allowed to see. 

In the evening the Sunday play or opera is always 
one of the most important of the week ; the play 
everyone wishes to see or the opera that is most 
attractive. A Wagner opera is often played on a 
Sunday evening in the theatre that undertakes Wagner. 
The smaller stages will give some old favourite, Der 

14 
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Freuchiitz, Dm' Juan. Oheron, or Die 

fact all through the winter the upper and middle claKCS 

make the play and the °P-=« 

pastime. The lower classes depend a good deal on 
the public dancing saloons, which ^ 

harm as our public-houses, and to be disliked and dis- 
couraeed by all sensible Germans. 

So far this account of a German 
that Germans always go from home for their we Hy 
holiday, and it is true that when Sunday comes fte 
German likes to amuse himself. But he 
invariably at the play or in inn gardens 
day when scattered members of a fatnlly ^ ™ ^ 

most easily, and when the branch of the ^ 
can best do so will entertain the others. So™ y 
ago in a North German city I was 
who had a dining-room and narrow dinner aUe o g 
enough for a hotel. The host and hf f 
were by themselves, dined in a smaller , ‘ .c.;, 

next to each other on the sofa; but on Sundays their 
children and grandchildren, some spinster 
Stam,ugaeU (old friends who came >=^=7 week)^ 
in the drawing-room at Rve o clock, and gjnlng- 

after to a dinner of four or live courses in a lo^ dm g 
room. It was a company of all ages and 
of station, and the patriarchal arrangement place 
venerable and beloved host and hostess side by 
the top of the room, with their friends ord" 
portance to right and left of them, unti y 
below the salt as it were, to the Mamsclls an 
children at the foot of the table. But 
not leave the room when the sweets arrived. .u.tTame 
ate everything, including the preserved rui ^ 
round with the roast meat, and the 
arrived after the cheese. In those days i 
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considered proper in Germany for ladies to eat cheese, 
and no young lady would dream of taking one of the 
little glasses of Madeira offered on a tray. They were 
exclusively for die Herrtn, and always gave a fillip to 
the conversation, which was also more or less a mascu- 
line monopoly. Just before the end of the dinner it 
was the business of theMamsell belonging to the house 
to light a little army of Vienna coffee machines standing 
ready on the sideboard, so that coffee could be served 
when everyone went back to the drawing-room. The 
men smoked their cigars there too, and someone would 
play the piano, and when no music was going on there 
was harmless, rather dull, family conversation. The 
spinster cousins got out their embroideiy, the Mamsells 
disappeared with the children, die Herren either 
* talked to each other or had a quiet game of SkaU 
The women and some of the men had been to church 
in the morning, but this did not prevent them from 
spending the rest of the day as it pleased them. 

It will be seen that from the English point of view 
Sunday is not observed at all in Germany; yet this 
does not mean, as is often announced from English 
pulpits, that the whole nation is without religion. Un- 
belief is more widely professed than here, and many 
people who call themselves Christians openly reject 
certain vital doctrines of the Christian faith, — are 
Unitarians, in fact, but will not say so. But the whole 
question of religious belief in Germany is a difficult and 
contentious one, for according to the people you meet 
you will be told that the nation lacks faith or possesses 
it. If you use your own judgment you must conclude 
that there is immensely more scepticism there than here, 
and that there is also a good deal of vague belief, a belief, 
that is, in a personal God and a life after death. But 
you must admit that exc^t in an " evangelical " set 
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belief sits lightly on both men and women. Cer- 
tainly it has nothing to do wth the svay they spend 
Sunday, and if they go to church in the morning they 
are as likely as not to go to the theatre in the afternoon. 
They sew, they dance, they fiddle, they act, they travel 
on the day of rest, more on that day than on any other, 
and when they come to England there is nothing in 
our national life they find so tedious and unprofitable 
as our Sundays. They cannot understand why a 
people with so strong a tendency to drink should make 
the public-house the only counter attraction to the 
church on the working man’s day of leisure ; and when 
they are in a country place, and see our groups of idle, 
aimless young louts standing about not knowing what 
to do, they ask why in the name of common sense 
they should not play an outdoor game. The Idealist 
expresses the German point of view very well in lier 
Memoirs, and in so far as she misunderstands our 
English point of view she is only on a line with those 
amongst us who denounce the continental Sunday as 
an orgy of noisy and godless pleasures. She says : I 
had a thousand opportunities of noticing that the 
religious life did not mean a deep life-sanctifying 
belief, but simply one of those formulas that are a part 
of ‘ respectability,’ as they understand it both in the 
family and in society. Nothing proves this better than 
their truly shocking way of keeping holy the Sabbath 
day, which is the very reverse of holy, inasmuch as it , 
paves the way to the heaviest boredom and slackness 
of spirit. I have been in English houses on Sundays 
where the gentlemen threw themselves from one easy 
chair to the other, and proclaimed their empty state 
of mind by their awful yawns ; where the children 
wandered about hopelessly depressed, because they 
might neither play nor read an amusing book, not 
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even Grimm’s Fairy Tales \ where all the mental 
enjoyment of the household consisted of so-called 
‘sacred music,’ which some young miss strummed 
on the piano or, worse still, sang. A young girl once 
spoke to me in severe terms about the Germans who 
visit theatres and concerts on Sundays. I asked her 
whether, if she put it to her conscience, she could 
honestly say that she had holier feelings and higher 
thoughts, whether, in fact, she felt herself a better 
human being on her quiet Sunday, than when she 
heard a Beethoven Symphony, saw a Shakespeare play, 
or any other noble work of art. She confessed with 
embarrassment that she could not say so, but never- 
theless arrived at the logical conclusion that, for all 
that, it was very wicked of the Germans not to keep 
Sunday more holy. Another lady, a cultured liberal- 
minded person, invited me once to go with her to the 
Temple Church, one of the oldest and most beautiful 
London churches in the city, belonging to the great 
labyrinth of Temple Bar where English justice has its 
seat. The music of the Temple Church is famous, 
and I had expressed a wish to hear it. So I went with 
my house-mate and the lady in question, and sat 
between them. During the sermon I had great trouble 
not to fall asleep, but fought against it for the sake of 
decorum. To my surprise, when I glanced at my right- 
hand neighbour I saw that she was fast asleep, and 
when I glanced at the one on my left I saw that she 
was asleep too. I looked about at other people, and 
saw more than one sunk in a pious Nirvana. As we 
left the church I asked the Englishwoman, who had 
a strong sense of humour, \vhether she had slept well. 
‘Yes,’ she said, laughing, ‘it did me a lot of good.’ 
‘But why do you go?' I said. ‘Oh, my dear,’ said 
she, ‘what can one do? It has to be on Sundays.’ 
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“ But this narrow Sunday observance is worse for the 
lower than for the upper classes. At that time the 
great dispute was just beginning as to whether the 
people should be admitted to the Crystal Palace, to 
museums, and suchlike institutions. The question was 
discussed in Parliament, and decided in the negative. 
It was feared that the churches would remain empty, 
and that morals would suffer if the people began to 
like heathen gods, works of art and natural curiosities, 
better than going to church. At least, this is the only 
explanation one can give of such a decision. The 
churches and the public-houses remained the only 
public places open on Sundays. The churches were 
all very well for a few hours in the morning, but 
what about the afternoon and evening ? Then the beer- 
house was the only refuge for the artisan or proletarian 
bowed down by the weight of hard work, unused and 
untaught to wile away the idle hours of Sunday in any 
intellectual occupation, and having no friendly attractive 
home to make the peace of his own hearth the best 
refreshment after the exhausting week. And so it 

turned out; the public-houses %vere full to overflowing. 

and the holiness of Sunday was only too often dese- 
crated by the unholy sight of drunken men and, more 
horrible still, drunken women; but this was not all, for 
so strong was the temptation thrust upon them, that 
the workman’s hardly earned week’s wages went m 
drink, and the children were left without bread and not 
a penny was saved to lighten future distress. The 
coarse animal natures of the only half-human beings 
became coarser and more animal through the degrading 
passion for drink that only too often has murder in 
its train, and murder in its most terrible and brutal 
guise ! ” 

There is not one idea or argument in this passage 
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tliat I Iiave not heard over and over again from the 
lips of evcr>' German who has anything to say about 
our English Sunday, and every German who has been 
in England or heard much of English life invariably 
attacks what he considers this weak joint in our 
armour. 

“ What is tlie use? ’* he asks, " of going to church in 
the morning if you get drunk and beat your wife at 
night ? " 

“ But the same man docs not usually do both things 
in one day,” you represent to him. “ One set of people 
goes to church and keeps Sunday strictly, and another 
set goes to public-houses and is drunk and disorderly. 
You should try to get out of your head your idea that 
we are all exactly alike.” 

“But you arc — c.xactly alike. Evcr>'one of you 
goes to church with a solemn face, sings psalms, and 
comes back to his roast beef and apple-pie. All the 
afternoon you are asleep; and at night the streets and 
parks arc not fit for respectable people.” 

“ At night," you explain, “ all the respectable people 
are at home eating cold beef and cold pie. The 
others . . 

“The others you drive to drink and fight and kill 
by your pharisaical methods. You shut the doors of 
your theatres and your art galleries, and you set wide 
the doors of your drinking hells. How you can call 
yourself a religious people — it is Satanic . . 

“ But, my dear man," you say, taking a long breath, 
“ the people who go to public-houses don’t want theatres 
and art galleries. They are on too low a level.” 

“ It is the business of the State to raise them — not 
to push them down. Besides, there is drinking— much 
drinking — in England on the higher levels too, as you 
well know . . .” 
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“ Of course I know ” you say impatiently. “ All I am 
saying is that we do not bring it about by shutting the 
British Museum on Sundays.” 

But next time the subject comes up for discussion 
your German will say again, as he has said ever since 
he could speak, that the English Sunday is anathema, 
and a standing witness to British Henchelei, because 
people sing psalms in the morning and get drunk and 
beat their wives at night. You can easily imagine the 
Hypocrite’s Progress painted by a German Hogarth, and 
it would begin with a gentleman in a black coat and 
tall hat on his way to church, and would end with the 
same gentleman in the last stage of delirium tremens 
surrounded by his slaughtered family. For in Germany 
one of the curious deep rooted notions about us, who as 
people go are surely mdiflerent honest, is that we are 
ein falsches Volk. With the want of logic that makes 
human nature everywhere so entertaining, a German 
will nearly always cash a cheque offered by an English 
stranger when he would refuse to do so for a country- 
man. As far as one can get at it, what Germans really 
mean by our Heuchelei when they speak without malice 
is our regard for the unwritten social law. This is so 
strong in us from old habit and tradition that most of 
us do not feel the shackles ; but the stranger within 
our gates feels it at every step. 



CHAPTER XX 
SPORT AND GAMES 


T he ^TOrd Sport has been taken into the German 
language lately, but Germans use it when we 
should use “ hobby " " It is my sport,” says an artist 
when he shows you furniture of his own design. He 
means that hts business in life is to paint pictures, but 
his pleasure is to invent beautiful chairs and tables. 
When the talk turns on the absurd extreme to which 
the Marthas of Germany cany their housekeeping 
zeal, a German friend will turn to you in defence of 
his countrywomen. “ It is their ‘ sport,’" says he, and 
you understand his point of view. Yet another will 
tell you that the English have only become sportsmen 
in modem times, and that the Germans are rapidly 
catching them up; but this is the kind of information 
you receive politely, disagree with profoundly, and do 
not discuss because you have not all the facts at your 
fingers’ ends. But you know that the British love 
of sport, be it vice or virtue, is as ingrained in Britons 
as their common sense, and as old as their history. 

In Germany the country ^ntleman is a sportsman. 
He rides, he shoots, he hunts the wild boar wknch he 
preserves in his great forests. "You have no country 
{Land)" said a German to me, using the word as 
opposed to town. In Germany we have country still.” 
He meant that England is thickly populated, and that 
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we have no vast tracts of heath and forest where wild 
animals live undisturbed. I told him ‘^0 were a 
few such places still in Scotland, but that they all 
belonged to American and Jewish millionaires ; how- 
ever. he would not believe it. He said he had spent 
a fortnight in England and had not heard onhein. 

It is not such a matter of course with Germans of 
a certain class to ride as it is with us. Ypu see a 
few men, women, and children on horseback in Berlin, 
but not many: and in most German 
no one riding except cavalry officer. I am told to 
the present Emperor tried to institute a ^ >r'onabIc 
hour for riding in the Tiergarten. but that it fell r g 
partly because there were not enough P“P’= 
decent carriages and horses. On the grea es a 
East Prussia the women as well as the 
family ride, and go great distances in this iray » 
see their friends; but in cities you cannot fail t 
observe the miserable quality and condition of the 
horses and the scarcity of private , 

fact, the German does not make as much of amma 
as the Englishman does. If he lives in ® ' 

or if he means to be a man of fashion, e w 
dogs and horses, but he will not have one or both, oy 
hook or by crook, whether he is rich or poor, a 
Briton does. You see dogs in any German city 
remind you of a paragraph that once - 

Italian paper, a paragraph about a case of dog 
The dog was produced in court, said the pap . 
was either a fox terrier or a Newfoundland, iiui > 
often see a fine Dachs; in Heidelberg the 
proud of their great boar-hounds, and in ° . 
Forest there are numbers of Uttle black cc. 

In German towns where there is water, ^ t e 
on it both for business and amusement is as / 
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as with us, and in some respects better managed. 
Hamburg life, for instance, is largely on the basin of 
the Alster ; either in the little steamers that carry you 
from city to suburb, or in the small craft that crowd 
its waters on a summer night. It is as usual in 
Hamburg as on the Thames to own boats and 
understand their management, and there are the same 
varieties to be seen there: the pleasure boats with 
people of all ages, the racing outrigger full of strenu- 
ous, lightly clad young men, and the little sail boats 
scurrying across the water before the breeze. On the 
Rhine the big steamers do a roaring traffic all the 
summer, and catch the public that likes a good dinner 
with their scenery ; and on the Rhine, as well as 
on most of the other rivers of Germany, there are a 
great many swimming baths ; for every German who 
has a chance learns to swim. In Hamburg on a 
summer evening you meet troops of little boys and 
girls going to the baths, many of them belonging to 
the poorer classes ; for where there are no swimming 
baths attached to the school they get tickets free or 
at a very low rate. About fishing I can only speak 
from hearsay, for I have never caught a minnow myself, 
but I have met Germans who are keen anglers, and 
I have found that they knew every London shop 
beloved of anglers, and the English name of every 
fly. 

Germans get more amusement out of their water- 
ways in winter than we do, for the winters there are 
long and hard, so -that there is always skating. I have 
seen the Alster frozen for weeks, and the whole city 
of Hamburg playing on the' ice. It was not what 
we call good ice, and not what we call good skating. 
'For the most part people were content to get over 
the ground, to mix with their friends, to have hot 
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drinks at the booths that sprang up in long.lins by 
the chief track, and even to stroll about without skrtK 
and watch the fun. All classes, all ages, and both 
sexes skate nowadays, but some, fifty or sixty yeais 
ago German ladies were not seen on the ice at all. 
Skating, like most exercises that are healthy and 
agreeable, was considered unfeminine, and men hac 
the fun to themselves. In the mountain ^ 

Germany winter sports are growing in favour every 
year, and people go to the Riesengebirge _ or to fte 
Black Forest for tobogganing and s’';’''"®- . . 

German illustrated papers constantly have arti 
about these winter pastimes, and portraits 
distinguished men and women who took p 
them The history of cycling in Germany is no 
unlike its history here. The 
years ago, but a steady “ 

you see officers in uniform on bicycles, bu y 
hardly any ladies. That is because the Emperor and 
Empress disapprove of cycling for women, an 
disapproval has made it unfashionable. Ten y 
ago, two years, that is, after the Eng is ' 

woman on a bicycle had ever been seen in the rein 
valleys of the Black Forest. One who yentured there 
used to be followed by swarms of wondering c ■ 

who wished her All Hell at the top of t eir 
They did not heave bricks at her. . , r 

Tennis has not been blighted by the 
and is extremely popular in Germany. Hon ny, • 
far as I know, is not played yet; certainly no 
women. Cricket and football are played, but n 
very much. An Englishman teaching at a ^mn. • 

told me that the authorities discouraged outdoor 

as they were considered waste* of time, j 
is the form of athletics really enjoyed and 
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by Germans. Every boy, even every girl, begins them 
at school, and the boy when he leaves school joins 
a Tnmverein. For wherever Germans foregather, 
and whatever they do, you may be sure they have 
a Verein, and that the Verein has feasts in winter 
and Ausjltige in summer. When a man is young 
and lusty, the delights of the Verein, the Ausjlug, 
the feast, and the walking tour are often combined. 
You meet a whole gang of pleasure pilgrims ascending 
the broad path that leads to the restaurant on the 
top, of a German mountain, or you encounter them 
in the restaurant itself making speeches to the honour 
and glory of their Verein ; and you find that they 
are the gymnasts or the fire brigade, or the archi- 
tects or what not of an adjacent town, and that once 
a year they make an excursion together, beginning 
with a walk or a journey by rail or by steamer, and 
culminating in a restaurant where they dine and drink 
and speechify. Every age, every trade, and every 
pastime has its Virein and its anniversary rites. I 
was much amused and puzzled in Berlin one afternoon 
by a procession that filed slowly past the tram in which 
I sat, and was preceded and attended by such a rabble 
of sightseers that the ordinary traffic was stopped for 
a time. I thought at first it was a demonstration in 
connection with temperance or teetotalism, because 
there were so many broad blue ribbons about, and 
I u'as surprised, because I know that Germans club 
together to drink beer and not to abstain from it, 
and that they are a sober nation. At the head of 
the procession came a string of boys on bicycles, each 
boy carrying a banner. Then came four open carriages 
garlanded with flowers. There was a garland round 
each wheel, as well as round the horses’ necks and 
the coachmen’s hats, and anywhere else where a 
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garland would rest. In each carriage sat four damsels 
robed in white, and they wore garlands instead of hats. 
After them walked a large, stout, red-faced man in 
evening dress, and he carried a staff. After him 
walked the music, men puffing and blowing into brass 
instruments, and, like their leader, wearing evening 
dress and silk hats. They were /ollowed by a pro- 
cession that seemed as if it would stretch to the moon, 
a procession of elderly, portly men all wearing evening 
dress, all wearing broad blue ribbons and embroidered 
scarves, and all marching with banners bearing various 
devices. The favourite device was Heil Gamhrinus, 
and when I saw that I knew that the blue ribbons 
had nothing to do with total abstention. The next 
banner explained things. It was the Verein of the 
Sehenkwirte of Berlin, — the publicans, in fact, of Berlin 
having their little holiday. 

All through the summer the German nation amuses 
itself out of doors, and leads an outdoor life to an 
extent unknown and Impossible in our damp climate. 
A house that has a garden nearly always has a garden 
room where all meals are served. Sometimes it is a 
detached summer house, but more often it opens from 
the house and is really a big verandah with a roof and 
sides of glass. In country places the inn gardens are 
used as dining-rooms from morning' till night, and you 
may if you choose have everything you eat and drink 
brought to you out of doors. Most inns have a skittle 
•alley, for skittles are stUl played in Germany by all 
classes. The peasants play it on Sunday afternoons, 
and the dignified merchant has his skittle club and 
spends an evening there once a week. The favourite 
card game of Germany is still Skat, but bridge has been 
heard of and will probably supersede it in time. Skat 
is a good game for three players, with a system of 
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scoring that seems intricate till you have played two 
or three times and got used to it. In Germany it is 
always die Herren who play these serious games, while 
the women sit together with their bits of embroidery. 
At the Ladies’ Clubs in Berlin there is some card 
playing, but these two or three highly modern and 
emancipated establishments do not call the tune for all 
Germany. Directly you get away from Berlin you find 
that men and women herd separately, far more than in 
England, take their pleasures separately, and have fewer 
interests in common. It is still the custom for the 
man of the family to go to a beer-house every day, 
much as an Englishman goes to his club. Here he 
meets his friends, sees the papers, talks, smokes, and 
drinks his Schoppen. Each social grade will have its 
own haunts in this way, or its own reserved table In a 
big public room. At the Hof BraUhaus in Munich 
one room is' set apart for the Ministers of State, and 
I was told some years ago that the appointments of it 
•were just as plain and rough as those in the immense 
public hall where anyone who looked respectable could 
have the best beer in the world and a supper of 
sorts. 

It is dull uphill work to write about sport and out- 
door games in Germany, because you may have been 
in many places and met a fair variety of people with- 
out seeing any enthusiasm for either one or the other. 
The bulk of the nation is, as a matter of fact, not 
interested in sport or in any outdoor games except 
indifferent tennis, swimming, skating, and in some 
places boating. When a German wants to amuse him- 
self, he sits in a garden and listens to a good band ; if 
he is young and energetic, he walks on a well-made 
road to a restaurant on the top of a hill. In winter he 
plays skat, goes to the theatre or to a concert, or has 
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his music at home. Also he reads a great deal, and 
he reads in several tongues. This, at any rate, is the 
way of Germans m cities and summer places, and it is 
a very small proportion of the educated classes who 
lead what we call a country life. “ Elizabeth ” knows 
German country life, and describes it in her charming 
books ; perhaps she will some day choose to tell us how 
the men in her part of the tvorld amuse themselves, 
and whether they are good sportsmen. I must confess 
that I have only once seen a German in full sporting 
costume. It was most impressive, though, a.sort^sC 
pinkish grey bound everywhere with green, and set off 
by a soft felt hat and feathers. As we were having 
a walk with him, and it was early summer, we ven- 
tured to ask him what he had come to kill. “ Bees,” 
said he, and killed one the next moment with a pop- 
gun. 



CHAPTER XXI 


INKS AND RESTAURANTS 

E nglish people wUo ha\*e travelled in Germany 
know some of the big well-kept hotels in the 
large towns, and know that they arc much like big 
hotels in other continental cities. It is not in these 
establishments that you can watch national life or 
dtscov^ much about the Germans, except that they arc 
good hotcl'keepers j and this you probably discovered 
long ago abroad or at home. If you arc a woman, you 
may be impressed by the fineness, the whiteness, the 
profusion, and the embroidered monograms of the linen, 
whether you are in a huge caravanserai or a wayside 
inn. Otherwise a hotel at Cologne or Heidelberg has 
little to distinguish it from a hotel at Brussels or Bfllc. 
The dull correct suites of furniture, the hvo narrow 
bedsteads, even the table with two tablecloths on It, 
a thick and a thin, the parqueted floor, and the small 
carpet are here, there, and e\’ery^vhere directly you cross 
the Channel. 

The modem German tells you with pride that this 
apparent want of national quality and colour is to be 
felt in every corner of life, and that what you tokc to 
be German is not peculiarly German at all, but common 
to the whole continent of Europe. This may be true 
in certain cases and in a certain sense, but there is 
another sense in which It is never true. For instance, 

15 
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the women of continental nations wear high-necked 
gowns in the evening. It is only English women who 
wear evening gowns as a matter of course every day 
of their lives. 1 have been told In Germany that, so 
far from being a sign of civilisation, this fashion is 
merely a stupid survival from the times when all the 
women of Europe went barenecked all day. However 
this may be, there is no doubt that whether the gown 
be high or low, worn by sunlight or lamplight, you can 
see at a glance whether the woman who wears it is 
English, French, or German. Every nation has its 
own features, its own manners, and its own tone, 
instantly recognised by foreigners, and apparently 
hidden from itself. The German assures you that the 
English manner is quite unmistakable, and he wll 
even describe and imitate for your amusement some of 
his silly countryfolk who were talking to him quite 
naturally, but suddenly froze and stiffened at the 
approach of English friends whose national manner 
they wished to assume. In England we are not 
conscious of having a stiff frozen manner, and we never 
dream that everyone has the same manner. It takes a 
foreigner to perceive this ; and so in Goraiduy it takes 
a foreigner to appreciate and even to see the character- 
istic trifles that give a nation a complexion of its own. 

Some of the most comfortable hotels in Germany 
are the smaller ones supported entirely by Germans. 
A stray Englishman, finding one of these starred in 
Baedeker and put in the second class, may try it from 
motives of economy, but in many of them he would 
only meet merchants on their travels and the unmarried 
men of the neighbourhood who dine there. In such 
establishments as these the fable tt/iSie still more or 
less prevails, while if you go to fashionable hotels you 
dine at small tables nowadays and see nothing of your 
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neighbours. The part played during dinner by the 
hotel proprietor varies considerably. In a big establish- 
ment he is represented by the Oberkellner, and does 
not appear at all. The Oberkellner is a perscm of 
weight and standing; so much so that when you are 
in a crowded beer garden and can get no one to attend 
to you, you call out Ober to the first boy waiter who 
passes, and he is so touched by the compliment that 
he serves you before your turn. But in a real old- 
fashioned German inn yon have personal relations with 
the proprietor, for he tak^ the head of his table and 
attends to the comfort of his customers as carefully as 
if they were his guests. This used to be a universal 
custom, but you only find it observed now in the 
Sleepy Hollows of Germany. 1 have stayed in a most 
comfortable and well-managed hotel where the pro- 
prietor and his brother waited on their guests all 
through dinner, but never sat down with them. There 
were hired men, but they played a subordinate part. 
In small country inns the host still' arrives in the 
garden when your meal is served, asks if you have all 
you ivant, wishes you guien Appetite and after a little 
further conversation waddles away to perform the same 
office at some other table. Except in the depths of 
the country where the inn - keepers are peasants^ 
a German hotel-keeper invariably speaks several 
languages, and has usually been in Paris and London 
or New York. His business is to deal with the guests 
and the waiters, and to look after the cellar and the 
cigars ; while his wife or his sister, though she keeps 
more in the background than a French proprietress, 
does just as much work as a Frenchwoman, and, as far 
as one can judge, more than any^man in the establish- 
ment She superintends the chambermaids and has 
entire care of the vast stock of linen ; in many cases 
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she has most of it washed on the premises, and she 
helps to iron and repair it« She buys the provisions, 
and sees that there is neither waste nor disorder in the 
kitchen ; she often does a great part of the actual 
cooking herself. When I ;vas a girl I happened to 
spend a winter in a South German hotel of old stand- 
ing, kept for several generations in the same family, 
and now managed by two brothers and a sister. The 
sister, a well-educated young woman of twenty-five, 
used to get up at five winter and summer to buy what 
was wanted for the market, and one day she took me 
with her. It was a pretty^ lesson in the art of house- 
keeping as it is understood and practised in Germany. 
All the peasant women in the duchy could not hwe 
persuaded my young woman'to have given the fraction 
of a farthing more for her vegetables than they were 
worth that day, or to take any geese except the 
youngest and plumpest. She went briskly from one 
part of the market to the other, seeming to see at a 
glance where it was profitable to deal this morning- 
She did not haggle or squabble as inferior housewves 
will, because she knmv just what she wanted and what 
it was prudent to pay for it ^ When she got home she 
sat down to a second breakfast that seemed to me like 
a dinner, a stew of venison and half a bottle of light 
wine; but, as she said, hotel keeping is exhausting 
work, and hotel-keepers must needs live well. 

At some hotels in this part of Germany wine is 
included in the charge for dinner, and given to each 
guest in a glass carafe or uncorked bottle. It is kept 
on tap even in the small waystde inns, %vhere you get 
half a litre for two or three pence when you are out 
for a walk and are thirsty. If you dislike thin sour 
wine you had better avoid the grape - growing lands 
and travel in Bavaria, where every country inn-keeper 
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brews hts own beer. Many of these small ‘inns enter- 
tain summer visitors, not English and Americans who 
W’ant luxuries, but their oum countrj'folk, whose purses 
and requirements are both small. As far as I know 
by personal experience and by hearsay, the rooms in 
these inns are always clean. The bedding all over 
Germany is most scrupulously kept and aired. In 
country places you see the mattresses and feather beds 
hanging out of the windorvs near the pots of carnations 
every sunny day. The floors are painted, and arc washed 
all over every morning. The curtains are spotless. 
In each room there is the inevitable sofa with the table 
in front of it, a most sensible and comfortable addition 
to a bedroom, enabling you to seek peace and privacy 
when you will. If you Avandcr far enough from the 
beaten track, you may still find that all the water you" 
are supposed to want Is contained in a good-sized 
glass bottle; but if you are English your ctirious 
habits will be known, and more water will be brought 
to you in a can or pail. My husband and I once 
spent a summer in a Thuringian inn that had never 
taken staying guests before, and even here we found 
that the proprietress had heard of English ways, and 
was willing, with a smile of benevolent amusement, to 
fill a travelling bath every day. This inn had a summer 
house where all our meals were served as a matter of 
course, and where people from a fashionable watering- 
place in the next valley came for coffee or beer some- 
times. The household itself consisted of the proprietress, 
her daughter, and her maidseiwant, and during the 
four montlis we spent there I never knew them to 
sit down to a regular roeaU They ate anything at 
any time, as they fancied it The summer house in 
which we had our meals was large and pleasant, with 
a wide view of the bills and a near one of an old stone 
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bridge and a trout stream. The trees near the inn 
were limes, and their scent while they were in flower 
overpowered the scent of pines coming at other times 
with strength and fragrance from the surrounding forest. 
The only drawback to our comfort was a hornets’ nest 
in an old apple-tree close to the summer-house. The 
hornets used to buzz round us at every meal, and at 
first we supposed they might sting us. This they 
never did, though we waged war on them fiercely. 
But no one wants to be chasing and killing hornets 
all through breakfast and dinner, so we asked the 
maid of the inn what could be done to get rid of them. 
She smiled and said Jaivokl, which was what she always 
said ; and we went out for a walk. When we came 
back and sat down to supper there were no hornets. 
Jaxvohl had just stood on a chair, she said, poured a 
can of water into the nest, and stuffed up the opening 
with grass. She had not been stung, and we were not 
pestered by a hornet again that summer. I have 
sometimes told this story to English people, and seen 
that though they were too polite to say so they did 
not believe it. But that is their fault. The story as 
I have told it is true. We found immense numbers 
of hornets in one wild uninhabited valley where we 
sometimes walked , that summer, but we were never 
stung. 

The proprietress of this inn, like most German 
women, was a fair cook. Besides the inn she owned 
a small brewery, and employed a brewer who lived 
quite near, and showed us the whole process by which 
he transferred the water of the trout stream into 
faamtag beer. ffis mistress had no rival in 
village, and the village was a small one, so sometimes 
the beer was a little flat When ■ Jawoht brought a jog 
from a cask just broached, she put it on the table with 
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a proud air, and informed tis that it was frtsch 
an^esieckt. We once spent a summer in a Bavarian 
village where a dozen inns brewed their own beer, 
and it was always knowm which one had just tapped 
a cask. Then everyone crowded there as a matter of 
course. In all these country inns there is one room 
with rough wooden tables and benches, and here the 
peasants sit smoking their long pipes and emptying 
their big mugs or glasses, and as a rule hardly 
speaking. They do not get drunk, but no doubt they 
spend more than they can afford out of their scanty 
earnings. 

In the Bavarian village the inns were filled all ' 
through the summer with people from Nuremberg, 
Erlangen, Augsburg, Erfurtb, and other Bavarian 
towns. The inn-keeper used to charge five shillings 
a week for a scrupulously clean, comfortably furnished 
room, breakfast was sixpence, dinner one and two- 
pence, and supper as you ordered it. For dinner they 
gave you good soup, Rindjleisch, either poultry or 
roast meat, and one of the Mehhpeisen for which Bavaria 
is celebrated, some dish, that is, made with eggs and 
flour. There was a great variety of them, but I only 
remember one clearly, because I was impressed by its 
disreputable name. It was some sort of small pancake 
soaked in a wine sauce, and it was called versoffene 
Jungfeni. Most of these inns kept no servants, and 
except in the Kurhaus there was not a black-coated 
waiter in the place. Our inn-keeper tilled his own 
fields, grew his own hops, and brewed his own beer ; 
and his wife, wearing her peasant’s costume, did all the 
cooking and cleaning, assisted by a daughter or a 
cousin. When you met her out of doors she would 
be carrying one of the immense loads peasant women 
do carry up hill and down dale in Germany. She 
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was hale and hearty in her middle age, and always 
cheerful and obliging. At that inn, too, we never had 
a meal indoors from May till October. Everything 
was brought out to a summer-house, from which we 
looked straight down the village, Its irregular Noah’s 
Ark-like houses, and its background of mountains and 
forest 

When you first get back to England from Germany, 
you have to pull yourself together and remember that 
in your own country, even on a hot still summer 
evening, you cannot sit in a garden where a^ band is 
playing and have your dinner in the open air, unless 
you happen to be within reach of Earl s Court. In 
German towns there are always numbers of restaurant 
in which, according to the weather, meals can be served 
indoors or out. You see what use people make ol 
them if, for instance, you happen to be in Hamburg 
on a hot summer night. All round the basin of t e 
Alster there are houses, hotels, and gardens, and evety 
public garden is so crowded that you wonder the 
waiters can pass to and fro. Bands are playmgi 
lights are flashing, the little sailing boats are flitting 
about. The whole city after its day’s work has turned 
out for air and music and to talk with friends. n 
as you watch the scene you know that in every city, 
even in every village of nhe empire, there is some such 
gala going on : in gardens going down to the Rhine 
from the old Rhenish towns; in the gardens of anci^t 
castles set high above the stifling air of valleys; in e 
^ forest that comes to the very edge of so many itt c 
German towns ; even in the streets of towns where a 
table set on the pavement will be pleasanter than m a 
room on such a night as this. You can sit at one o 
these restaurants and order nothing but a cup of co w 
or a glass of beer ; or you can dine, for the most par » 
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well and cheaply. If you order a Jialbe Portion of any 
dish, as Germans do, you ^will be served with more 
than you can eat of it. The variety offered by some 
of the restaurants in the big cities, the excellence of 
the cooking, the civilisation of the appointments, and 
the service, all show that the German must be the most 
industrious creature in the world, and the thriftiest and 
one of the cleverest. In London we have luxurious 
restaurants for people who can spend a great deal of 
money, but in Berlin they have them for people who 
cannot spend much. That is the difference between the 
two cities. How Berlin does it is a mystery. In the 
restaurants I have seen there is neither noise nor bustle 
nor garish colours nor rough service nor any other of 
the miseries ;ve Bnd In our own cheap eating-houses. 
In one of them the walls were done In some kind of 
plain fumed wood with a frieze and ceiling of soft dull 
gold. In another each room had a different scheme 
of colour. 

“ So according to your Stiinmmg you will choose 
your room,” said the friends who took me. To-night 
we are rather cheerful. We will go to the big room 
on the first floor. That is all pale green and ivory.” 

“You have nothing like this in England,” said the 
artist as we went up the lift. “ It is terrible in Eng- 
land. When .1 asked for my lunch at three or four 
o’clock I was told that lunch ^vas over. Das hat keinen 
Ziveck, — I want my lunch when Lam hungry." 

” But you are terribly behindhand in some ways in 
Berlin,” I said, for I knew the artist liked an argument. 

“ In London you can shop all through the night by 
telephone. It is most convenient.” 

“ Have you ever done it ? ” 

“ I’m not on the tdephone, and I am generally 
asleep at night But other people . . 
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“ Verrilcktl' said the artist “Who in his senses 
wants to do shopping at night ? Now look at this 
room, and admit that you have nothing at all like it" 
The first swift impression of the place was that 
Liberty had brought hfe stufis, his furniture, and his 
glass from London and set up as a restaurateur in 
Berlin. The whole thing was certainly well done. It 
was not as florid and fussy as our expensive restaurants. 
The colours were quiet, and the necessary draperies 
plain. The glass was thin and elegant ; so were the 
coffee cups ; and the table linen was white and fine. 
Nothing about it, however, would be worth describing 
if it had been expensive. But the menu, which 
covered four closely printed pages, showed that the 
most expensive dish offered there cost one and three- 
pence, while the greater number cost ninepence, six- 
pence, or threepence each. The hungry man would 
begin with crayfish, which were offered to him prepared 
in ten various ways ; for ttie Germans, like the French, 
are extremely fond of crayfish. He would have them 
in soup, for instance, or with asparagus, with salad or 
dressed with dill. Then he ivould find the week’s bill 
of fare on his card, three or four dishes for each day, 
some cooked in small casseroles and served so to any 
guest who orders one. If it was a Friday he could 
have a ragoflt of chicken in the Bremen style, or a slice 
from a Hamburg of mutton witll cream sauce 
and celery salad, or ox-tongue cooked with young 
turnips. If he was a Catholic he would find two kinds 
of fish ready for him, — trout, cooked blue, and a ragofit 
of crayfish with asparagus and baked perch. But these 
are just the special dishes of the day, and he is not 
bound to try them. There are seven kinds of soup, 
including real turtle, and it is not for me to say how 
real turtle can be supplied in Berlin for 30 pfennig- 
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There are seven kinds of 6sh and too many varieties 
of meat, poultry, salads, vegetables and sweets, both hot 
and cold, to count. A man can have any kind of 
cooking he fancies, too; his steak may be German, 
Austrian, or French; he can have English roast beef, 
Russian caviare, a Maltese rice pudding, apples from 
the Tyrol, wild strawberries from a German forest, all 
the cheeses of France and England, a Welsh rarebit, 
and English celery. The English celery is as mys- 
terious as the real turtle, for it was offered in June. 
Pheasants and partridges, I can honestly say, however, 
were not offered. Under the head of game there were 
only venison, geese, chickens, and pigeons. 

I am sorry now that when I dined at this restaurant 
I did not order real turtle soup, Roaji beef Engl, mit 
Sehmorhartoffeln, celery, and a Welsh rarebit, because 
then I should have discovered whether these old British 
friends were recognisable in their Berlin environment. 
But it was more amusing at the time to ask for ham 
cooked in champagne and served with radish sauce, 
and other curious inviting combinations. 

“ But at home," I said to the artist,—" at home we 
just eat to live. We have a great contempt for people 
who pay much attention to food." 

" I stayed in an English house last year, and never 
did I hear so much about food," said he. “ One would 
eat nothing but grape-nuts and cheese, and another 
swore by toast and hot water and little Pastetchen of 
beef, 'and the third would have large rice puddings, and 
the fourth asked for fruit at every meal, and the fifth 
said all the others were wrong and that he wanted a 
good dinner. The poor hostess would have been dis- 
tracted if she had not been one of those who love a 
new fad and try each one in turn. Also there were two 
eminent physicians ii^the house, and one of these drank 
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champagne every night* while the other would touch 
nothing but Perrier and said champagne rvas poison. 
Directly we sat down we discussed these things, . , . 
and everyone assured me that if I tried his regime I 
should improve in health most marvellously.” 

“ Which did you try ? ” I asked. 

"The good dinner and the champagne, of course. 
But I did not find they affected my health one way or 
the other.” 
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LIFE IN LODGINGS , 

A S rents are high in Germany, it is usual for people 
of small means to let off one or two rooms, 
either furnished or unfurnished. But it is not usual to 
supply a lodger with any meal except his coffee and rolls 
in the morning. If you wish to take lodgings in a 
German town, and work through the long list of them 
in a local paper, you will probably iind no one willing 
to provide for you in the English fashion. 

“Cooking I ” they say with horror, — cooking 1 
You want to eat in your room. No. That can we 
not undertake. Coffee in the morning, yes ; and rolls 
with it and butter and even two eggs, but nothing fur- 
ther. Just round the comer in the Konigsirasse are 
two very fine restaurants, where the Herrschafien can 
eat what they will at any hour of the day, and for 
moderate prices.” 

If you insist, the most th^ will promise, and that not 
willingly, is to provide you with a knife and fork and a 
tablecloth for a pyramid of courses sent hot from one 
of the very fine adjacent restaurants for i mark or i 
mark 20 pf. Supper in Germany is the easiest meal in 
the day to provide, as you buy the substantial part of it 
at a Delikateisenkandlung, and find that even a German 
landlady will condescend to get you rolls and butter 
and beer. This sounds like the Simple Life, to be sure j 
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but if you are in German lodgings for any length of 
time you probably desire for one reason or the’^other to 
lead it. The plan of having your dinner sent piping 
hot from a restaurant in nice clean white dishes rather 
like monster souffle dishes is not a bad one if the 
restaurant keeps faith with you. It is rather amusing 
to begin at the top with soup and work through the 
various surprises and temptations of the pyramid till 
you get to Biskuit-Pudding init VanilU Sauce at the 
bottom. But in nine cases out of ten the restaurant 
fails you, sends uneatable food, is absurdly unpunctual 
or says plainly it can’t be bothered. Then you have 
to wander about and out of doors for your food in all 
weathers and all states of health. This is amusing for 
a time, but not in the long run. It Is astonishing how 
tired you can get of the “ very fine " restaurants within 
reach, of their waitresses, their furniture, their menus, 
and their daily guests. At least, this js so in -a small 
town where the best restaurant is not "very 
although both food and service will be better than in 
an English town of the same size. If you are in 
Berlin and can go to the good restaurants, there you 
will be in danger of becoming a gourmet and losing 
your natural affection for cold mutton. 

In a university or a big commercial town it is ea^ 
to get rooms for less than we pay in England; but in 
a small Residenz I have found it difficult. There were 
rooms to let, but no one wanted us, because we were 
not officers with soldier servants to wait on us ; nor 
did wenvant to engage rooms as the officers did for at 
least six months. In fact, we found ourselves ^ 
unpopular as ladies are in a London suburb where all 
the lodging-house keepers want "gentlemen in the 
city ” who are away all day and give no trouble. At 
last, after searching through every likely street in the 
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town, we found a dentist with' exuberant manners, who 
said he would overlook our shortcomings, and allow us 
to inhabit his 'rooms at a high price on condition we 
gave no trouble. We said we never gave .trouble any- 
where, and left both hotels and lodging-houses with an 
excellent character, so the bargain was concluded. I 
saw that his wife was not a party to it, but he over- 
ruled her, and as he was a big red-faced noisy man, 
and she was a small rat of a woman, I thought he 
would continue to do so. One is always making these 
stupid elementary mistakes about one’s fellow-creatures. 
But a little later in the day I had occasion to call at 
the rooms to complete some arrangement about luggage, 
and then the wife received me alone. I asked her if 
she could put a small table into a room that only had 
a big one. I forget why I wanted it 

" Table 1 ” she said rudely. ** What can you want 
another table for ? Isn’t that one enough ? ” 

“I should like another," I said,-— "any little one 
would do.’^ 

“ I don’t keep tables up my sleeve," said she. “ You 
see what you can have, . , . just what is there. If it 
doesn’t suit you . , 

" But it does suit me,” I said hurriedly, for the search 
had been long and exhausting, and the rooms were 
pleasant enough. I thought we need not deal much 
mth the woman. 

“No meals except coffee in the morning; you 
understand that ? ” she said in a truculent tone. 

“ Oh yes, I understand.^ We shall go out at midday 
and at night. Afternoon tea I always make myself 
with a spirit lamp . . 

Never in my life have I been so ^startled. I 
thought the woman was going to behave like a rat 
, in a corner, and fly at me. She shook her fist and 
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shouted so loud that she brought the dentist on the 
scene. _ ^ . . 

“ Spiritusl' she screamed. “ Spiritus — Spirttus im 
ieh nichtP 

“Bless us!” I said in English. “Whats the 
matter ? ” 

“ Was tsfs f ” said the dentist, and he looked down- 
right frightened. 

•‘Ste will kochen“ said his wife, shaking her tist 
at me again. “ She has a spirit lamp. She wants 
to turn my beautiful bestes Zimmer into a kitchen. 
She will take all the polish off my furniture, just 
as the last people did when they cooked for them- 
selves.” . 

“Cooked!" I said. “Who speaks of cooking?—! 
spoke of a cup of tea." 

'■ Spiritus teict ich nicht" shrieked the woman. ^ 
" No,” said the dentist, “ we can't have cooking here. 

“ Spiritus hid' ..." . 

But I fled. Luckily, we had not paid any rent in 
advance. I made up my mind that I would riever 
confess to my small harmless Etna in German lodgings 
again, and would bolt the door while I boiled wa er 
tea in it. We found rooms after another weary searw^ 
but they were extremely noisy and uncomfortable, 
had to take them for six weeks, and could only en u 
them for a fortnight, and though we paid thern e 
six weeks’ rent when we left, they charged us for ^ , 
jug of hot water we had used, and added a Trin 'g 
for the servant. . a 

“We did not engage to pay extra either lor n 
water or for Trinkgeldp we said, turning, as worms ^ 
even in a Residens, where everyone is a worm who is 
Militdr. . jg 

“ But Englander never give a Trintigeld. 
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why we have put it in the bill. The girl expects it, 
and has earned it." 

" The girl-will have it," we said ; “ but we shall give 
it her ourselves. And what have you to say about the 
hot water ? ” 

" Without coal it is Impossible to have hot water. 
We let you our rooms, but we did not let you our coal. 
It is quite simple. Have you any other complaint to 
mahe?” 

We had, but we did not make them. We went to 
one of the big cities, where the civilian is still a worm, 
but where he has a large number and variety of other 
worms to keep him company. In Berlin or Hamburg 
or Leipzig there are always furnished rooms delighted 
to receive you. There may be a difficulty, however, if 
you are a musician. The police come in with their 
regulations ; or your fellow-lodgers may be students of 
medicine or philosophy, and driven wild by your har- 
monies. I knew a young musician who always took 
rooms in the noisiest street in Berlin, and practised with 
his windows open. He said the din of electric trams, 
overhead trains, motor cars, and heavy lorries helped 
his landlady and • her family to suffer a Beethoven 
sonata quite gladly. 

One of the insoluble mysteries of German life is the 
cheapness of furnished lodgings as compared with the 
high rent and rates. To be sure, the landlady does not 
cook for you, and the bed-sitting-room is not Considered 
sordid in Germany. In fact, the separate sitting-room 
is almost unknown, though it is easy to arrange one by 
shifting some furniture. The pattern of the room and 
its appointments hardly vary in any part of Germany, 
though of course the sire and quality vary with the price. 
If you take a small room you have one straight window, 
and if you take a large one you have several. Or you 
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may have a broad balcony window opening on to a 
balrony You have the parqueted or painted floor, 
the Zcelain stove, the sofa, the table, the wooden bed- 
head and the wooden hanginB cupboard Wherever yo 
are It is comfortable furniture and 

usually plain. When people over 
they buy themselves tawdry horrore, just as th y 
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auS Jugs. But people who 
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wood ; and if it were not or a 
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with a brown background and Y' am 

would like your quarters ''"T "^“Lering-plac®. 

usually let by the month get 

where weekly prices prevail. In Leipzig y ^ 

a room for ros, a month. « "^“bby, 

fourth-floor room, rather gloomy and ^ ja 

but a possible room for “ a^rooroon a 

hard up. For £l a month you ca g a 

higher floor, and better furnished, whde for £ ^ 

month in Hamburg I myself have ^ y^later, 

furnished rooms commanding a fine view 
and one of them so large that m , fiends 

impossible to keep warm. Then my y 

told me I was paying too much, and that ftey ^ 
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nearer the sky than I should ho alrrher flats in 
the old German system of letting the hig 
a good house for a low rent benefits POoP ^ gy 
about a " select ’’ neighbourhood and yet 
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veiy much. The modem system of lifts will gradually 
make it impossible to get a flat or lodgings in a good 
street without paying as much for the fifth floors as for 
the first. 

You do not see much of a German landlady, as she 
does not cater for you. She is often a widow, and 
when you know the rent of a flat you wonder how she 
squeezes a living out of what her lodgers pay her. She 
cannot even nourish herself with their scraps, or warm 
herself at a kitchen fire for which they pay. Some of 
them perform prodigies of thrift, especially when they 
have children to feed and educate. At the end of a 
long severe winter, when the Alster had been frozen for 
months, I found out by chance that my landlady, a sad 
aged widow with one little boy, had never lighted her- 
self a fire. She let every room of her large fiat, except 
a kitchen and a Kamuier opening out of it. The little 
food she needed she cooked on an oil stove, at night 
she had a lamp, and of course she never by any chance 
opened a window. She said she could not afford coals, 
and that her son and she managed to keep warm. The 
miracle is that they both kept alive and well. Another 
German landlady was of a different type, a big buxom 
bustling creature, who spent most of the day in her 
husband's coal sheds, helping him with his books and 
taking orders. Although she was so busy she under- 
took to cook for me, and kept her promise honourably ; 
and she cooked for herself, her husband, and their work- 
people. She used sometimes to show me the huge 
dishes of food they were about tq consume, food that 
was cheap to buy and nourishing to eat, but troublesome 
to prepare. She did all her own washing too, and dried 
it in the narrow slip of a room her husband and she 
used for all purposes. I discovered this by going in to 
see her when she was ill one day, and finding rows of 
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wet clothes hung on strings right across her bed. I 
made no comment, for nothing that is an outrage of 
the first laws of hygiene will surprise you if you have 
gone here and there in the byways of Germany. An 
English girl told me that when she was recovering from 
a slight attack of cholera in a Rhenish Pension, they 
were quite hurt because she refused stewed cranberries. 
“ Das schadet nidiis, das ist gesnndl' they said. I could 
hear them say it. Only the summer before a kindly 
hotel-keeper had brought me a ragoGt of Schtveinefieisck 
and vanilla ice under similar circumstances. The German 
constitution seems able to survive anything, even roast 
goose at night at the age of three, 

A Pension in Germany costs from a month up- 
wards. That is to say, you will get offers of a room 
and full board for this sum, but I must admit that I 
never tried one at so low a rate, and should not expect 
it to be comfortable. Rent and food are too dear in 
the big towns to make a reasonable profit possible on 
such terms, unless the household is managed on starva- 
tion lines. To have a comfortable room and sufficient 
food, you must pay from £$ to £7 a month, and then 
if you choose carefully you will be satisfied. The society 
is usually cosmopolitan in these establishments, and the 
German spoken Is a warning rather than a lesson. It is 
not really German life that you see in this way, though 
the proprietress and her assistants may be German.* In 
most of the university towns some private families take 
" paying guests,” and when they are agreeable people 
this is a pleasanter way of life than any Pension. 

Before you have been in Germany a fortnight the 
police expects to know all about you. You have to 
give them your father’s Christian and surname, and tell 
them how he earned his living, and where he was born ; 
also your mother’s Christian and maiden name, and 
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where she was born. You must declare your religion, 
and if you are married give your husband’s Christian 
and surname ; also where he was bom, and what he 
does for a living. If you happen to do anything your- 
self, though, you need not mention it. They do not 
expect a woman to be anything further than married 
or single. But you must say when and where you were 
last in Germany, and how often you have been, and 
why you have come now, and what you are doing, and 
how long you propose to stay. They tell you in London 
you do not need a passport in Germany, and they tell 
you in Berlin that you must either produce one or be 
handed over for inquiry to your Embassy. Last year 
when I was there I produced one twenty-three years 
old. I had not troubled to get a new one, but I came 
across this, quite yellow with age, and I thought it 
might serve to make some official happy; for I had 
once seen my husband get himself, me, and our bicycles 
over the German frontier and into Switzerland, and next 
morning back into Germany, by showing the gendarmes 
on the bridge his C.T.C. ticket I cannot say that my 
ancient passport made my official exactly happy. 
Twenty-three years ago he was certainly in a Steck- 
kisseit, and no doubt he felt that in those days, in a 
world without him to set it right, anything might happen. 

•'Twenty-three years," he bellowed at the top of his 
voice, for he saw that I wzs fretnd, and wished to make 
himself clear. We are not the only people who scream 
at foreigners that th^ may understand. "Twenty- 
three years. But it is a lifetime.” 

It was for him no doubt. I admitted that twenty- 
three years was — well, twenty-three years, and explained 
that I had been told at a Reisebureau that a passport 
was unnecessary. 

" They know nothing in England," he said gloomily. 
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“ With us a passport is necessary ; but what is a passport 
twenty-three years old ? ” _ _ 

I admitted that, from the official point ofview, itwas 
not much, and he made no further difficulties. As a 
rule you need not go to the police bureau at all. The 
people you are with will get the necessary papers, and 
fill them in for you ; but 1 wanted to see whether the 
German jack-in-office was as bad as his reputation makes 
him. Germans themselves often complain bitterly o 
the treatment they receive at the hands of these lower 


class officials. , . 

'• I went to the police station,” said a German laciy 
who lived in England, and was in her own country on 
a visit. “ I went to amnelden myself, but not one of tli 
men in the office troubled to look up. When 1 had 
stood there till I was tired I said that I wished someone 
to attend to me. Every pen stopped, every bead i 
raised, astounded by my impertinence. But no on 
took any notice of my request. I waited a litt e o g . 
and then fetched myself a chair that someone had leu 
unoccupied. I did not do it to make a sensation 
was tired. But every pen again stopped, and , 
authority asked in a voice like thunder wha 
here. I said that I had come to amnelden mysell, an 
he began to ask the usual questions with an air o s 
picion that was highly ofTensive. You can 
yourself that I do not look like an anarchist or any 
but what I am, a respectable married woman o 
age. I told the man everything he wanted to ' ^ 

and at every item he grunted as if he knew it w 
lie. In the end he asked me very rudely how long 
stay I meant to make in Germany. _ ^ ^ 

“ Not a day longer than I can help,” I said ; or y 
manners do not please me.” j 

All the pens stopped again till I left the o c , 
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when I got back to my mother she wept bitterly ; for 
she said that I should ^ prosecuted {or Bearntcnbeleidi- 
^«^and put in prison. 

“But the really interesting fact about the system is 
that it doesn’t work,” said a German to me; “when 
I wanted my papers a little while ago I could not 
get them. Nothing about me could be discovered. 
Officially I did not exist.” 

Yet he had inherited a name famous all over the 
world, was a distinguished scientific man himself, and 
had been bom in the city where his existence was not 
kno;vn to the police. 

"Take care you don’t go in at an Ausgan^ or out 
at an Eingangy' said an Englishman who had just come 
back from Berlin. “ Take care you don’t try to buy 
stamps at the Post Office out of your turn. Remember 
that you can’t choose your cab when you arrive. A 
policeman gives you a number, and you have to hunt 
amongst a crowd of cabs for that number, even if it !s 
pouring with rain. Remember that the police decides 
that you must buy your opera tickets on a Sunday 
morning, and stand queue for hours till you get them. 
If you have a cold in your head, stay at home. Last 
winter a man was arrested for sneezing loudly. It was 
considered BeamtenbeUidigung. The Englishwoman 
who walked on the grass in the Tieigarten was not 
arrested, because the official who saw her died of shock 
at the sight, and could not perform his duty.” 

Wherever you go in Germany you hear stories of 
police interference and petty tyranny, and it is mere 
luck if you do not innocently transgress some of their 
fussy pedantic regulations. In South Germany I once 
put a cream jug on my window-sill to keep a little milk 
cool for the afternoon. The jug was so small and the 
window so high that it can hardly have been visible 
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from the street, but my landlady came to me excitedly 
and said the police would be on her before the day was 
out if the jug was left there. The police allowed nothing 
on a window-sill in that town, lest it should fall on a 
citizen’s head. Each town or district has its own re- 
strictions, its own crimes. In one you will hear that a 
butcher boy is not allowed on the side- path carrying his 
tray of meat. If a policeman catches him at it, he, or his 
employer, is fined. In another town the awning from 
a shop window must not exceed a certain length, and 
you are told of a poor widow, who, having just had a 
new one put up at great expense, was compelled by the 
police to take the whole thing down, because the flounce 
was a quarter of an inch longer than the regulations 
prescribed. You hear of a poor man laboriously 
building a toy brick wall round the garden in his 
Hofy and having to pull it to pieces because " building” 
is not allowed except with police permission. In some 
towns the length of a woman’s gown is decided in the 
PcUzti Bureau, and the officers fine any woman whose 
skirt touches the ground. In one town you may take 
a dog out without a muzzle ; in another it is a crime. 
A merchant on his way to his office, in a city where 
there was a muzzling order, found to his annoyance, 
one morning, that his mother’s dog had followed him 
unmuzzled. He had no string with him, he could not 
persuade the dog to return, and he could not go back 
with it, because he had an important appointment. So 
he risked it and went on. Before long, however, he 
met a policeman. The usual questions were asked, his 
name and address were taken, and he was told that he 
would be fined. Hardly had he got to the end of the 
street when he met a second policeman. He explained 
that the matter was settled, but this was not the opinion 
of the policeman. Was the dog not at large, unmuzzled, 
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on his the policeman’s beat? With other policemen he 
had nothing to do. The dog was his discovery, the 
name and address of the owner were required, and there 
was no doubt, in the policeman’s mind, that the owner 
would have to pay a second fine. The merchant went 
his ways, still followed by an unmuzzled unled dog. 
Before long he met a third policeman, gave his name 
and address a third time, and was assured that he would 
have to pay a third time. 

" Dann war es viir zit bunt” said the merchant, and 
he picked up the dog and carried it the rest of the way 
to his office. When he got there he sent it home in a 
cab. 
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enchanting to walk day after day through the cool 
scented forest and sleep at night in one of the clean 
country inns. You must choose your district and your 
inn, for If you went right off the traveller’s track and 
came to a peasant’s house you would find nothing 
approaching the civilisation of an English farmhouse. 
But in most of the beautiful country districts of 
Germany there are fine Inns, and there are invariably 
good roads leading to them. This way of travelling is 
too tame for English people as a rule. They laugh at 
the broad well-made path winding up the side of a 
German mountain, and still more at the hotel or 
restaurant to be found at the top. From the English 
point of view a walk of this kind is too tame and easy 
either for health or pleasure. But the beauty of it, 
especially in early summer, can never be forgotten ; and 
so it is worth while, even if you are young and cherish 
a proper scorn for broad roads and good dinners. You 
would probably come across some dinners that were 
not good, tough veal, for instance, and greasy vegetables. 
The roads you would have to accept, and walk them 
if you choose in tennis shoes. Indeed, you would for- 
get the road and eat the dinner unattending; for all 
that’s made would be a green thought in a green shade 
for you by the end of the day, and as you shut your 
eyes at night you would see forest, forest with the 
sunlight on the young tips of the pines, forest unfolding 
itself from earth to sky as you climbed hour after hoUr 
close to the ferns and boulders of the foaming 
mountain stream your pathway followed, forest too on 
the opposite side of the valley, with wastes of golden 
broom here and there, and fields of rye and barley 
swept gently by the breeze. You may walk day by 
day in Germany through such a paradise as this, and 
meet no one but a couple of children gathering wild 
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excursions on foot start at dawn, so that they may 
.arrive at a resting place by ten or eleven. “ For many 
years our boys have wandered cheaply and simply 
through their German Fatherland/' says a leaflet 
advertising a society that oi^nlses walking tours for 
girls; Saturday afternoon walks, Sunday walks, and 
holiday walks extending over six or eight days. 
** Simplicity, cheerful friendly intercourse, gaiety in fresh 
air, these are the companions of our pilgrimage. . . . 
We wish to provide the German nation with mothers 
who are at home In woods and meadows, who have 
learned to obscr\'c the beauties of nature, who have 
strengthened their health and their preceptions of everj'- 
thing that is great and beautiful by happy walks. . . . 
Anyone xvandtrfroh who has been at a higher school 
or who is still attending one is eligible. The card of 
membership only costs 3 marks for a single member 
and 4 marks for a whole family. Some of the 
excursions are planned to include brother pilgrims, and 
their character is gay and cheerful, without flirting or 
coquetr>', a genuine friendly intercourse between girls 
and boys, young men and maidens, a pure and beautiful 
companionship such as no dancing lesson and no 
ballroom can create, and which is nevertheless the best 
training for life.” So nowadays gangs of girls, and 
even mi.xed gangs of boys and girls, are to swarm 
through the pleasant forests of Germany, ascehd the 
easy pathways of her mountains, and fill her country 
inns to overflowing. How horrified the little Backfisch 
would have been at such a suggestion, how unmaidenly 
her excellent aunt would have deemed it, how pro- 
foundly they would both have disapproved of any 
exercise . that heightens the colour or disturbs the 
neatness of a young lady's toilet. I myself have heard 
German men become quite violent in their condemnation 
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of Englishwomen who play games or take walks that 
make them temporarily dishevelled. It never seemed 
to occur to them that a woman might think their 
displeasure at her appearance of less account than her 
own enjoyment. “No,” they said, “ask not that we 
should admire Miss Smith. She has just come in from 
a six hours’ walk with her brother. Her face is as red 
as a poppy, her blouse is torn, and her boots are thick 
and muddy.” 

As a matter of fact, I had not asked them to admire 
Miss Smith. I knew that the lady they admired was 
arch, and had a persuasive giggle. Nevertheless I tried 
to break a lance for my countrywoman. 

“ You will see,” I assured them, “ she will remove the 
torn blouse and the muddy boots ; and when she 
comes down her face will be quite pale.” 

" But she often looks like that,” said one of the men. 
“ At least once a day she plays a game or takes a walk 
that ’is more of a strain on her appearance than it should 
be. A young woman must always consider what effect 
things have on her appearance,” 

“Why?” 

“ Why ? — Because she is a woman. There is no 
sense in a question like that. It goes back to the 
beginning of all things. It is unanswerable. Every 
young woman wishes to please." 

"But is it not conceivable,” I asked, "that a yovng 
woman may sometimes wish to please herself even at 
the expense of her appearance. Miss Smith assures 
me that she enjoys long walks and games, — 
games that you have not seen her play here— 
hockey, for instance, and cricket." 

“ Verriickt I ” said the men in chorus. “ A young 
woman should not think of hemelf at all. The Almighty 
has created her to please us, and it does not please us 
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when she wears muddy boots and is as red as a poppy ; 
at least, not while she is young. When she is married, 
and her place is in the kitchen, -she may be as red as 
she pleases. That is a different matter.” 

" Is it ? ” I said, and I wanted to ask why again ; but 
I held my tongue. Some questions, as they said, lead 
one too far afield. 

The majority of visitors at a German watering-place 
take very little exercise of any kind. They sit about 
the forest as our seaside visitors sit about the sands, 
and though they cannot fill in their mornings by sea 
bathing, there are often medicinal baths that take as 
much time. Then the Badearzt probably prescribes 
so many glasses of water from his favourite spring each, 
day, and a short walk after each glass, and a long rest 
after the midday dinner. Dinner is the really serious 
business of the day, and often occupies two hours. 
Where there is still a table d’hdte it is a tedious, noisy 
affair, conducted in a stuffy room, and even if you are 
greedy enough -to like the good things brought round 
you wish very soon that you were on a Cumberland 
fell-side with a mutton sandwich and a mountain stream. 
You wish it even although you hate mutton sandwiches 
and like meringues filled with Alpine strawberries and 
whipped cream ; for the clatter and the clack going on 
around you, and the asphyxiating air, bring on a de- 
moralising somnolence that you despise and cannot 
easily throw oflT. You sit about as lazily as anyone else 
half through the golden afternoon, drink a cup of coffee 
at four o’clock, look at mountains of cake, and then 
start for the restaurant, which is said to be gvU 
Siutide from the hotel. You find, as you expected, 
that you saunter gently uphill on a broad winding road 
through the forest, and that you have a charming walk, 
but not what anyone ia this country would call exercise 
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no others near them. Some are run as a speculation 
by doctors. There is hardly a woman or girl in Germany 
who has not needed a Kur at some time of her life, 
or who does not need one every year if she has money 
and pretty gowns. The Badereise and everything 
connected with it serves the German professional 
humorist much as the mother-in-law and the drop 
too much serve the English one, perennially and 
faithfully. For the wife is determined to have her 
Badereise^ and the husband is not inclined to pay for 
it, and the family doctor is called in to prescribe it. 
The artifices and complications arising suggest them- 
selves, and to judge by the postcards and farces of 
Germany never weary the public they are designed 
to amuse. 

In Berlin, when the hot weather comes, you see the 
family luggage and bedding going off to the sea-coast, 
for people who take a house take part of their bedding 
with them. There is so little seaside and so much 
Berlin that prices rule high wherever there is civilised 
accommodation. In Ruegen a week per room 
is usual, and the room you get for that may be a very 
poor one. In most German watering-places, both on 
the coast and in the forest, you can have furnished 
rooms if you prefer them to hotel life, but as a rule 
you must either cook your own dinner or go out to 
a hotel for it. The cooking landlady is as rare in 
the country as in the town. Then in some places, at 
Oberhof, for instance, high upon the hills above Gotha, 
there ate charming little furnished bungalows. Friends 
of mine go ^ere or to one of the neighbouring villages 
every year, and never enter a hotel. They either take a 
servant with them, or find someone on the spot to do what 
is necessary. When there are no mineral waters or sea 
baths to give a place importance, Germans say they 
17 
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the summer I spimt in a oxc^ 

only saw one English person ^ ^^ftier day 

mv own two or three fnends. 1 hearo 

St 2 village and the Ufe them 

at all, but that some English peopl 
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trout streams and come every year for fishing. In my 
time no one seemed to care about fishing. You went 
for walks in the forest. 'There was nothing else to 'do, 
unless you played Kegel and drank beer; 'for it was 
only a Lu/lkur. There was no Badearzt and no 
mineral water. To be sure, there were caves, huge 
limestone caves that you visited with a guide the day 
after you arrived, and never thought about again. 
There were various ruined castles, too, in the neighbour- 
hood that made a goal for a drive in cases where there 
was a restaurant attached, and not far off there was a 
curious network of underground beer-cellars that I did 
not see, but which seemed to attract the men of our 
party sometimes. There were several inns in the 
straggling village, for the place lay high up amongst 
the dolomite hills of Upper Franconia, and people came 
there from the neighbouring towns for Waldluft. The 
summer I was there Richard Wagner passed through 
•with his family, and we saw Wm more than once. He 
stayed at the Kurhaus, a hotel of more pretentions than 
the village inns, for it had a good sized garden and did 
not entertain peasants. My inn, recommended by an 
old Nuremberg friend, was owned and managed by a 
peasant proprietor, his wfe, their elderly daughter, and 
two charming orphan grandchildren in their early teens. 
The peasant customers had as usual a large rough room 
to themselves, the towm guests had their plain bare 
Speisesaat, and ^Ye Britishers possessed the summer 
house ; so we were all happy. The whole glory of the 
place was in the forest; for it was not flat sandy forest 
that has no undergrowth, and wearies you very soon 
with its sameness and its still, oppressive air. It was 
up hill and down dale forest, full of lovely glades, 
broken by massive dolomite* rocks; the trees not set in 
serried rows, but growing for the most part as the birds 
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and the wind ptated ^J^^The^flowers there 

tended but f‘/'f°°f^e^„“ed early enough in the 
were a delight to n , valley growing in great 

year to find irhes Uttle later the 

quantities amongst K^rdered by oak and beech 

Stream and Pathways 

fern and by many ^nt in another German 

U 5 . It was not here, howev . b , 

forest, where, one day whenj^hj C#r^e*’» 

met people with grea jrather primroses. 

calaalus that they had the whole forest 

asmthtrcumerves'Ue- 

Si«h das Cute liegt so nati, 

.» fftY their summer 

says Goethe, and most °,he most literal way. 

Sday seem to take h- f ‘hey pnssibly 
and find their happmess as near n ^ 

“■When you begin to *°“mfb®iness ot getti»S 
travelling in Germany, the t^a” for instance, yo“ =* 

from the city to *= f°t“‘ ,,mts you ba« 

once remember both the Y rather want 

heard Germans make of J ‘ ’ german fussm» 

system, and *= bitter scorn pomed r^ 

by travelling Britons. The y resp«h 

cLainly not the rvays of anothe 

Mmctly^ cross the « fron - / „o. 

safe from muddle and j eannot get in‘““ 

after myself or “Y '“^f^.^rong station, or =“"1' 
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thing is managed for me, and on long journeys in the 
corridor trains things are well managed. But your 
carriage is far more likely to be unpleasantly crowded 
in Germany than in England; and as hand-luggage 
is' not charged for, the public takes all it can, and 
fills the racks, the seats, and the floor with heavy 
bags and portmanteaux. In bygone years the saying 
was that none travelled first class save fools and 
Englishmen, but nowadays Germans travel in their own 
first-class carriages a good deal. The third-class 
accommodation is vvTetched, more fit for animals than 
men. In some districts there are fourth-class uncovered 
seats on the roof of the carriages, but I have only seen 
these used in summer. When I was last in Germany 
a year ago there was much excitement and indignation 
over certain changes that were to make travelling dearer 
for everyone. AH luggage in the van was to be paid for 
in future, first-class fares were to be raised, and no 
return tickets issued. 

But you must not think that when you have bought 
a ticket from one place to another you can get to it by 
any train you please. “ I want the 10.15 to Entepfuhl,*' 
you say to the nearest and biggest official you can see ; 
and he looks at your ticket. 

Personenzug” he says in a withering way, — "the 
10.15 is an express.” 

You say humbly that you like an express. 

“ Then you must get an extra ticket," he says ^ 
" This one only admits you to slow trains.” 

So you get your extra ticket, and then you wait with 
everyone else in a big room where most people are 
eating and drinking to wile away the time. Don’t 
imagine that you can find your empty train, choose 
your comer; and settle youreelf comfortably for your 
journey as you can in England. You are well looked 
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lose the impressjon "rimiL, end that if 

official or a soldier y prescribed 

you move an inch to ngh starts the 

you will hear of it. ^ shout out the chief 

warders open your P^son doors and 

places the tram ^e you can. and are 

everyone else, and .^tor when you arrive 

hauled out by a watchful ”1,, a dearth of 

If it is a small station ‘h=t= « ^ the 

porters, but you get your B 

proper office and givmB "P "’Ver forget; as I have 
received when it that^you cannot travel is 

known English P=“P’®. Lgage weighed and 
Germany without having your K B „ 

receiving the SMn for it » ” „hat would 

are undone. I cannot tel y ,„ithout precedent, 

happen,becauseitwouldbeatrag^^^^^ 

but it is impossible that ^ 

surrender a trunk without ^f rigmarole and 

change: at least, not withMt Zanders the 

delay. Even when it •= *= offic al 'vho 
public suffers for it. We Jg examining, 

^go from Leipzig to London «!'=" German 
our tickets let one blciw away. happenc<>> 

gentlemen in the carnage w . ja any 

lave us their addresses, and o^ed to he p 
U they could. But - ^ c“ espondence^ 

trust to getting onr ■".“'Y 7 ^ J and this is an 
Six months later we did get it ’ 

axact translation of the letter accompanying 

r it 


f the 2°^” 

"In answer to your Staeious letter ^ 

September, we inform yonr agard to the 

that the Ticket Office here is directed, m re„ 
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ticket by you on the 23rd of September taken, by the 
guard in checking lost ticket Leipzig-London via 
Calais 2nd class, the for the distance Hanover to London 
outpaid fare of 71 m. 40'pf. by post to you to refund.” 

One must admire the mind that can compose a 
sentence like that without either losing its way or 
tutnivg dvxxy. 

But if you want to see what Germans can give you 
in the way of order and comfort you must leave the 
railroid and travel in one of their big American liners. 
Even if you are not going to America, but only from 
Hamburg to Dover, it is well worth doing. The 
interest of it begins the day before, when you take 
your trunks to the docks and see the steerage pas- 
sengers assembled for their start. They are a strange 
gipsy-boking folk, for the most part from the eastern 
frontier of Germany, bare-footed and wearing scraps 
of brighter colours than western people choose. 
When we arrived the doctor was examining their eyes 
in an open shed, and we saw them huddled together 
in families waiting their turn. There was no weeping 
and vailing as there is when the Irish leave their 
shores These people looked scared by the bustle 
of departure, and concerned for the little children 
with them, and for their poor bundles of clothes; 
but thsy did not seem unhappy. In the luggage 
bureau itself you came across the emigrant upsides 
• with fortune, the successful business German return- 
ing to America after a summer holiday in his native 
land, aid speaking the most hideously corrupt and 
vulgar English ever heard. The most harsh and 
nasal American is heavenly music compared with 
nasal American spoken by a German tongue. The 
great slip was crowded with people of this type, and 
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the resources of Europe could hardly supply them 
with the luxuries' they wanted. We had a spec, 
train next day to Cuxhaven. and an army of blue- 
coated white-gloved stewards to meet us on 
platform, and a band to play ^oard Our 

private rooms were hung with pale j 

painted with white enamel and furnished with sata 
wood; the passages had marble floors, 
quantities of flowers everyivhere, and ^ “ 

electric light. In fact, it was the luxurious floatms 
hotel a modern liner must be to 
as those I saw in the luggage bureau to t av 1 mjb 
The meals were most elaborate and excellen , 

I feel sure that .'““‘‘S' ’ iisjed with 

incognito on the ship would I'®''® „\yj 

them. But my neighbours at table 

shall not dine down here again, said on f ‘ 

speaking with the twang I have 

to-night* we shall have all our mea s n tte 

Restaurant.” I looked at her J’ . looked 

day after breakfast I stood on the 

at the other emigrants. Th<= 'Xut orsacks 

interminable droning mass, the , stuttled 

and played cards, the bare-footed children s utt 

to and fro. , vLck in 

“One day some of these people will com 

a Utxus cabin,” said a German ^ because 

" And they will dine in the Ritz Restau ' i 
our dinner is not good enough for them, P ^ 
Directly we got to Dover every feature of oui ar^ 
helped us to feel at home. There ^ junction 

large good-natured looking policemen, | 

I cannot explain, but it was agreeable to ^ 
again. There was no order or had 

kind to protect and annoy you. Ihe auu 
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thoughtfully painted the letters of the alphabet on 
the platform where the luggage was deposited, and 
you were supposed to find your own trunks in front 
of your own letter. I, full of German ideas still, 
waited a weary time ne.ar my letter. “Youll never 
get them that u*ay," said an English friend. “ You’d 
much better go to the end of the platform and pick 
them out as you can." So I went, and found a huge 
pile of luggage pitched anyhow, anywhere, and picked 
out my own, seized a porter, made him shoulder things, 
and followed him at risk to life and limb. All the 
luggage leaving Dover was being tumbled about at 
our feet, and when we tried to escape it wc fell over 
what had arrived. Porters were rushing to and fro 
with trunks, just as disturbed ants do with eggs, but 
in this case it was the German passengers who felt 
disturbed. They were r\ot used to such ways. When 
they had to duck under a rope to reach the waiting 
train they grew quite angrj', and said they did not 
think much of the British Empire. But there was 
worse to come for us all. Breakfast on board had 
been early and a fog had delayed our arrival. Wc 
were all hungry and streamed into the refreshment 
room. We filled jt. 

“What is there to eat?" said one. 

The young woman with the hauteur and detach- 
ment of her calling did not speak, but just glanced 
at a glass dish under a glass cover. There were two 
stale looking ham sandwiches. ' 

“ Well,” says my Englishman, when I tell him this 
true story — we are not a greedy nation." 

“ But how about the trunks that were not under 
their right letters ? " I ask. 

“Who in his senses wants to find trunks under 
letters?” says he. “The proper place for trunks is 
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fte end of the platfom.^ ZTJ.T^^TX- 
the train and find yours an ass comet 

When you are all dragooned premium on 

off as weil as anyone else. You place a p 

^‘“?B^;Iat is an advantage to the as,” I 
in a civilised State why should the 
good a chance as “y™ejkej 

The argument that ensues wherever he 

and interminable. everyone is delighted 

lives,” says someone at 'ast - “ „y,lr he can 

to have a proposition put forwar 
honestly agree. 
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PEASANT LIFE 

T he peasant proprietors of Southern Germany are 
a comfortable, prosperous class. “ A rich 
peasant” begins your comic storj' as often as “a rich 
Jew.” The peasants own their farms and a bit of 
forest, as well as a vineyard or a hop garden. They 
never pretend to be anything but peasants ; but when 
they can afford it they like to have a son who is a 
doctor, a schoolmaster, or a pastor. Unless you have 
special opportunities you can only watch ‘peasant life 
from outside In Germany, for you could not stay in .a 
Bauernhaus as you would in a farmhouse in England. 
At least, you could not live with the family. In some 
of the summer resorts the peasants make money by 
futnishing bedrooms and letting them to Herrschaften, 
but the HerrschafUn have to get their meals at the 
nearest inn. The inner life of the peasant family is 
rougher than the inner life of the farmer’s family in 
England, though their level of prosperity is as high, 
possibly higher. You cannot imagine the English 
farmer and his wife putting on costly and picturesque 
mediK.va.1 costumes every Sunday and solemnly 
marching to church in them ; but the German Bauer 
still does this quite simply and proudly. In some 
' parts of the Black Forest every valley has its own 
costume, so that you know where a man lives by the 

*67 
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clothes he wears. There is one ''=''1'=^ 

oirk are oretty, and on festive occasions or for churm 

Giey wear charming V^the' ml' are 

to them. There is another valley where the men are 

bie-boned and blackaiised, with square shaven chm 

and holidays; from Berlin, people go 

to see the Wendlsh peasants, and 

still some colour and variety of co5tum _ 

where you hear that these “label tolf, for 

The new generation does not cate t 
it finds smuclte Kteidcr cheaper and 
The Wendlsh girls seem to =*=‘-5= . gS » 

their forefathers, for They buy or are 

purpose to save money for clothes. ^ „d 

presented with two or three fit a 

when they marry they have a s oc their 

lifetime and will provide them vnth 

pride demands. For they like to av for 

for every occasion, and a S^at ™ F ^ procession 
church on Sundays. In Catho ic e ^ 

on a saint’s day seems to have ’ ,iv!d 

stained-glass window, the women s go 
and their bodies so stiff and angu ar. ^ 

German peasantry in full dress you must go 
Kirchvieih, a dance, or a wedding. _ without 

You can hardly be in Germany in summer 

seeing something of peasants ® jrts of the 

elaborate rites observed at them. Different parts 
empire have different ways, and even in one 
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will find much variety. We saw several peasant 
weddings in the Black Forest one summer, and no hvo 
were quite alike. Sometimes when we were walking 
through the forest we met a Brautwagen : the great 
open cart loaded with the furniture and wedding 
presents the bride was taking as part of her dowry to 
her new home. It would be piled with bedding, 
wooden bedsteads, chests of drawers, and pots and pans ; 
and gay-coloured ribbons would be floating from each 
point of vantage. Sometimes the bridal pair was 
with the cart, the young husband in his wedding 
clothes walking beside the horse, the bride seated 
amongst her possessions. Sometimes a couple of men 
in working clothes, probably the bridegroom and a 
friend, were carrying 'the things beforehand, so that the 
new home should be ready directly after the wedding. 
We happened to be staying in the Black Forest when 
our inn-keeper’s daughter was going to marry a young 
doctor, the son of a rich peasant in a neighbouring 
valley, and we were asked to the wedding. Our 
landlord ran two inns, the one in which we stayed and 
another a dozen miles away, which was managed by 
his wife and daughters. The wife’s hotel was in a 
fashionable watering-place, and offered a smarter 
background for a wedding than the one in our out-of- 
the-world little town. It is the proper moment now 
for you to object that this could .not have been a 
“peasant” wedding at all, and has no place in a 
picture of peasant life ; and I concede that the bride 
and bridegroom, their parents, and certain of their 
friends all wore stadtische Kleidtr. The bride was 
in black silk, and the bridegroom in his professional 
black coat. But nearly all the guests were peasants, 
and wore peasant costume; and the heavy long- 
spun festivities were' those usual at a peasant’s 
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sion again, and proceeded to the church for the real, 
the religioiis ceremon5^ It was packed with people, 
and the service, which was Catholic, lasted a long time. 
When it was over everyone streamed back to the hotel, 
and as soon as possible the Hochseitsmahl began ; 
but though we were politely bidden to it we politely 
excused ourselves, for we knew that the feast would 
last for hours and would be more than we could bear. 
Till evening, they said, it would last, and there would 
be many speeches, and it was a broiling summer day. 
The guests we perceived to be a mixed company of 
peasants in costume, of inn-keepers and their families 
in ordinary clothes, and of university students in black 
coats who were removed from the peasantry by their 
education, but not by birth and affection. The invited 
guests sat down to dinner in the S^eisesaal, but the 
hotel garden was crowded with country people who 
paid for what they consumed. The dinner served to 
us and to others out here was an unusually good one, 
so we discovered that people who attend a wedding 
unasked get a spectacle, a dance, and extra fine food 
for their money. Towards the end of the afternoon 
before we left R. we looked in at the ballroom, where 
dancing had begun already. 

At another peasant's wedding in, the Black Forest 
we saw some quaint customs observed that were omitted 
at R. In this case the bride and bridegroom were 
themselves peasants, and wore the costume of their 
valley. The bride was said to be well endowed, but 
she was extremely plain. Amongst German peasants, 
however, beauty hardly counts. What a woman is 
worth to a man, he reckons partly in hard cash and 
partly in the work she can do. There were two 
charmingly pretty girls in the Bavarian village where 
we once spent a summer, but we were told that they 
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had not the faintest chance of marriage, because, 
though they belonged to a respectable family, they 
ivere orphans and dowerless. Auerbach’s enchanting 
story of Bar/itssele., in which the village Cinderella 
marries the rich peasant, is a fairy story and not a 
picture of real life. The feast at this second wedding 
we saw must have cost a good deal, for it ^yas prepared 
at our hotel for a large crowd of guests and lasted for 
hours. It was an nutating wedding in some of its 
aspects. The day before we had been startled at 
irregular but frequent intervals by loud gunshots, and 
we were told that these were fired in welcome of the 
wedding guests as they arrived. When the bride 
appeared with her Brautwagen and an escort of young 
men there was a volley in her honour. We did not 
go to church to see that wedding, as we were rot 
attracted by the bridal pair ; but we watched the crowd 
from our windows, and as it was a wet day, endured 
the sounds of revelry that lasted for hours after the 
feast began. There was no dancing at this marnage, 
and as each batch of guests departed a brass band just 
outside our rooms played them a send-off It svzs a 
jerky irritating performance, because the instant the 
object of their attentions disappeared round the turn 
of the hill they stopped short, and only began a new 
tune when there was a new departure. We were rather 
glad when the day came to an end. In the Black 
Forest you always know where there is a wedding, 
because two small fir trees are brought from the forest 
decked with flying coloured streamers of paper or ribbon, 
and set on either side of the bride’s front door. 

The German peasant loves his pipe and his beer, an 
on a Sunday afternoon his game of Kegel ; but on big 
days and holidays he likes to be dancing. He and she 
will trudge for miles to dance at some distant viflagc 
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. You meet them dressed in their best clothes, 
iking barefoot and cartymg clean boots and 
:klngs. How they can dance in tight boots after a 
g hot walk on a dusty road, you must be a German 
isant yourself to understand. The dance I remember 
t took place in a barn belonging to a village inn in 
raria. I went with several English friends to look 
at it, and the men of our party danced with some 
the village girls. The room was only lighted by a 
r candles, and it was so crowded that while everyone 
s dancing everyone was hustled. But we were told 
it anyone who chose could “ buy the floor " for a time 
giving sixpence or a shilling to the band. Two of 
t Englishmen did this, and the crowd looked on in 
emn approval while they waltzed once or twice round 
th the pretty granddaughters of our hosts. It was a / 
me I have oilen wished I could paint, the crowd was 
dense, and the faces, from our point of view, so 
eign. The candles only lifted the semi-darkness 
re and there, but where their light fell it flashed on 
i bright-coloured handkerchiefs which the women of 
IS village twisted round their heads like turbans, and 
med across their bosoms. I think it is absurd, though, 
say that German peasants dance well. They enjoy 
e exercise immensely, but are heavy and loutish in 
sir movements, and they flounder about in a grotesque 
ly with their hands on each other’s shoulders. At a 
irchzveik they dance in the open air. 

A Kirchxveih is a feast to celebrate the foundations 
the village church, and it takes the form of a fair, 
fie preparations begin the day before, rvhen the round- 
jouts and shooting booths are put up in the appointed 
:Id. On the day before the Kirchweih in our Bavarian 
llage 1 found the inn-keeper’s wife cooking what we 
,11 Berlin pancakes in a cauldron of boiling fat, the 
18 
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like of which I have never seen before ^ 

It must have held gallons. All day long she stood 
Lre throwing in the cinnamon 
takinff out the little crisp brown balls. They are. i 
a Lourite dainty at a B-tian s 

must be provided in large quanUties On the tan 

hseVf te food offered by the stall-keepers jeemrf to 

be chiefly enormous slabs of shiny 
in fanciful, shapes, such as hearts 
cheap sweetmeats, and the small b 
artless German eats in public without a Im^ 

The KirchwiiU is the chief event 
a German village, and is talked of f 
hand. The peasants stream "tehea 

near, and join in the ^“"'='"8 t Tatockground 

When the day is fine and the fair field has a backp 

of wooded hills, you s« 'tffecu All V 

Wagnerian days went for their =‘=8 ^onKtly 

characters of many a German opera for 

dressed, joining in the songs t>nd danc«, shooUng 

wagers, making l-e. =o— ^'"8 “^iog .i„ 

you may look on at a Kxra ,iriinkenness. 

night without seeing either bOfsaP'^Y his 

Not that the German peasant is an ope 

inner life. He is a hard-working ^^^ly "hfewd 

the whole, stupid and stolid °Aan, \Vhen he 

often, having his eye on the ^ himself and 

is stupid but not God-feanng he 8^“ papers 

his wife in their best clothes, puB his ^ ^ 

in his pockets, sets his thatched hous^n ^ 

tor a walk. Then he ‘“^a^illaBes, 

and punished. Fires are frequent 

and in a high wind and where t e r 

destruction is complete sometmes. 

across the blackened remains of houses, an ) 
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feci anxious about the new buildings that will replace 
them. It is a good deal to say, but I bcHc\'c our own 
jcrrj'-butlders are outdone in florid vulgarity by German 
villadom, and the German atrocities will last longer than 
ours, because tlie building laws are more stringent. 
But the old Bauenthaus still to be seen in most parts 
of the Black Forest Is dignifled and beautiful. Tlie 
Swiss chalet is a poor gim-crack thing in comparison. 
Sometimes the German house has a shingled roof, and 
sometimes a thatched roof dark with age, and it has 
drooping caves and an outside staircase and balcony 
of wood. It shelters the farm cattle in the stables on 
the ground floor, and the family on the upper floor, and 
in the roof there are granaries. But the beautiful old 
thatched roofs arc gradually giving place to Utc slate 
ones, because they bum so easily, and fire, when it 
comes, is the village tragedy. I can remember when 
a fire in a big German commercial town was proclaimed 
by a beating drum, the noisy parade of firc^men, the 
clanging of bells, and all the hullaballoo lliat panic and 
curiosity could make. But last year, in Berlin, looking 
at houses like the tower of Babel, I said something of 
fire, and was told that no one felt ncr^'ous nowadays, 
the arrangements for dealing with it were so complete. 

“ People just look out of the ^vindo^v, see that there 
is a fire next door, or above or beneath them, and go 
about their business,” said my hosts. “They know 
that the fire brigade will do their business and put 
it out.” 

I did not see a fire in Berlin, so I had no opportunity 
of witnessing the remarkable coolness of the Berliner in 
circumstances the ordinary man finds trying ; but I saw 
a fire in my Bavarian village and there were not many 
cool people there. The summons came in the middle 
of the night with the hoarse insistent clanging of the 
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church bell, the sudden start into life of tte sleeping 

LilLt reflection of the flames in the 
and the roar and crackie of fire no one ^ ^ 
where. It was only a barn after all, a bam luck y 
detached from other buildings. Yet when we B° 
the street we found most of the P“Pf "“"lUhTws 
its treasures, as if dang^ was d to 

and chairs and pots and pans of *= P’ ^ 6ie 

be on the cobble-stones, and the women y 

childrenwept. “ But the village « not on flm,jsa^^ 

■■ It may be at any moment. *ey assu ^ 

scandalised by our cold-bloodedness. J ^ ,„„rfs 

carted our trunks into the street, 

the burning barn to see i rve could h p the 

boys carrying water. The weather \ 

barn Isolated, so we knew there was n g g^citable 

fire spreading. But the villagers \ 

and too panic-stricken ^ ^ . ,^hen the flam« 

their lives they had dreaded fir , houses 

broke out 50 near them they thought that the 

were doomed. hepears and 

Next to fire the German peasant 1? == >> K ^ 
gipsies. We were six months m the Blac ^ 

Lty.met one beggar the whole time and he ' 
decLt-looking eld man “here arc 

unwillingly. But in some °*° ™„Ls, The 
a great many moat ? mgsVggi”8’ 

village council puts up a notice that .jamps »" 

and has a general fund from which it acn 
their way. But it does not seem and 

caravans of gipsies that come fro 
Bohemia. In a Thuringian ''■““f g ^ if a riot 

morning to find our inn locked and barricaded as 
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was expected, and an*attack. Et'en the shutters were 
drawTi and bolted. “ iVas ist dean los?" we asked in 
amazment, and were told that the gipsies were corning. 

“ But will they do you any harm ? ’’ we asked. 

“They will steal all they can lay hands on," our 
landlady assured us. She was a widow, and her 
bTe\Yer, the only man in her employ, was, we supposed, 
standing guard over his own house. We thought the 
panic seemed extreme, but we had never encountered 
Hungarian gipsies on the warpath, and we did not know — 
how many were coming. So, after assuring our excited 
little Frau that we would stand by her as well as we 
could, we went to an upper window to watch for the 
enemy. Presently the procession began, a straggling 
procession of the dirtiest, meanest-looking ruffians ever 
seen. There was waggon after waggon, swarming with 
ragamuffins of both se.xes and all ages. The men 
were mostly on foot, casting furtive glances to 
right and left, evident snappers*up of unconsidered 
trifles, truculent, ragged, wearing evil-looking knives 
by their sides. During their transit the village 
had shut itself up, as Coventry did for Godiva’s 
ride. When we all ventured forth again the talk 
was of missing poultry and rifled fruit trees. The geese 
had luckily started for their day on the high pastures 
before the bad folk came; for in a German village 
there is always a gooseherd. Sometimes it is a little 
boy or girl, sometimes an old woman, and early in the 
morning whoever has the post collects the whole flock, 
drives it to a chosen feeding ground, spends the day 
there, and brings it back at night. It must be a con- 
templative life, and in dry rveather pleasant. I think 
it would suit a philosopher if he could choose his days. 

In our Franconian village the gooseherd was a little 
boy, vastly proud of his job. Every morning, long 
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parents will not consent to their marriage, and insists 
on betrothing him to an heiress as rich as he will be, 
Heidenmilller’s Toni. The whole village looks on at 
the romance and sides with Martina ; for Adam’s 
mother, die wilde Rottvtanttm, is one of those stormy 
viragoes I myself have met amongst German women. 
She masters her husband and son with her temper. 
She is so rich that she has more Sckviah than she can 
use, and so mean that she rvould rather let it go bad 
than give it to the poor. At midnight, when the roads 
are deep in snow, she sends for the P/arrer, and when 
he risks his life and goes because he thinks she is 
dying, he finds she is merely bored and wanted his 
company ; for she has been used to think that she 
could tyrannise over all men because she was richer 
and more determined than most. Next day she gets 
up, orders her husband and son to put on Sunday 
clothes, and well wrapped up in Betten drives with them 
to the Heidenmithle, where Adam is formally betrothed 
to Toni. The girl knows all about Martina, but she 
consents because she would marry anyone to escape 
from her stepmother, who treats her cruelly, and in 
order to hurt her feelings has given her mother’s cup to 
the Kiicekt. After the betrothal the t%vo fathers sit 
together and drink hot spiced wine, the two mothers 
gossip together, and the Brautpaar talk sadly about 
Martina, who should be Adam’s wife, and Joseph who 
is his child. At last Adam could bear it no longer. 
He would go straight to Martina, he said, and he 
would be with Toni again before the Christmas tree 
was lighted; and then he would either break with 
Toni or feel free to marry her. **The bride stared at 
Adam with amazement as he put on his grey cloak 
and his fur cap and seized his pointed stick. He 
looked both handsome and terrible." For he is one 
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of the heroes Germans love, a giant who once held a 
bull by its horns while Martina escaped from it, who 
is called the Gaul, because for a wager he once carried 
the cart and the load a cart horse should have earned, 
and who on this wild winter night meets the wolf m 
the forest and kills it with his stick. So you see him 
striding through the snow-bound forest to the village 
where Martina lives, dragging the wolf after him, as 
strong as Siegfried, as credulous as 
believe that the voices of his father and his child both 
looking for him in the snow are witches' voices. But 
when he gets to the village he finds that his child so 
long disowned and disregarded, is really lost, and is 
looWng for him in the snow. The hatter who tramps 
from village to village hung with j 

tried to turn him back. But the child said he had 
come out to find his father, and must go on. Then 
every man in the village assembles at the ■' 

and, led by the P/arre^s brother-m-law (an oyenlnal 
husband tor HeidenmUller’s Tom), sets out 
Joseph in the snow. Before they start A^m sOT 
before the whole community that whether the 
alive or dead nothing shall ever part him again from 
Martina, and when he has made this vow y°n . 
whole company depart in various directions 
torches, ladders, axes, and long ropes. Meanwhile 
child, after some alarms and excursions, meets 
angels (children masquerading), who take him 
them to the mill where Toni has just I'SMed’ “ 
Christmas tree. She rescues Joseph from “ ' f 
Roltmannin, and that same night, her father dy g 
his carouse, she becomes a rich heiress an 
her wicked stepmother, Joseph's hostile gran , 
after a fight in the snow, make friends, ® j 

Pfarrer marries Adam and Martina at mt mg i 
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soon after the wide Rottmdnnin who will not be 
reconciled leaves this world. So everyone who deserves 
happiness gets it. But though you only half believe 
in the story you have been in the very heart of the 
Black Forest, the companion of its people, the observer 
of their most intimate talk and ways. You have 
heard the women gossip at the well, you Jiave made 
friends with Leegart the seamstress, who believes that 
quite against her will she is gifted with supernatural 
powers. There is HSspele, too, who made Joseph his 
new boots, and would marry Martina if he could ; and 
there is David, the father of Martina, who was hardly 
kept from murdering his daughter when she came home 
in disgrace, and whose grandson becomes the apple of 
his eye. The whole picture of these people is vivid 
and enchanting, touched with quaint detail, veined with 
the tragedy of their lives, glowing with the warm 
human qualities that knit them to each other. The 
South German loves to tell you that his country is 
ein gesegtietes Land^ a blessed country, flowing with 
milk and honey ; and whether you are reading 
Auerbach’s peasant stories or actually staying amongst 
his peasant folk, you get this impression of their 
natural surroundings. Nature is kind here, grows 
forest for her people on the hill-tops, and wine, fruit and 
corn in her sheltered valleys, ripens their fruit in summer, 
gives them heavy crops of hay, and sends soft warm 
rain as well as sun to enrich their pastures. 

In the eastern provinces of Germany the conditions 
of life amongst the poor are most unhappy. Here the 
land belongs to large proprietors, and until modem 
times tlie people born on the land belonged to the 
landlords too. No man could leave the village where 
he was born witliout permission, and he had to work 
for his masters without pay. Even in the memory of 
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Jiving men the whip was quite commonly used. In 
her most interesting account of a Silesian village,* 
Gertrud Dyhrenfurth says that the present condition 
of the peasantiy in this region compares favourably 
with former times, but she admits that they are still 
miserably overworked and underpaid. They are no 
longer legally obliged to submit to corporal punishment, 
nor can they be forced to live where tliey were bom, 
and as they emigrate in large numbers, scarcity of labour 
has brought about slightly improved conditions for 
those remaining. But a man’s wage is still a mark a 
day in summer and 90 pf. in winter. A woman 
earns 60 pf. in summer and 50 pf. in winter. Besides 
receiving these wages, a family regularly employed 
lives rent free and gets a 6xed amount of coal, and at 
harvest time some corn and brandy. You cannot say 
the family has a house or cottage to itself, because the 
system is to build long bare-Iooking barracks in which 
numbers of working families herd like rabbits in a 
warren. In modern times each family has a kitchen 
to itself, so there is one warm room where the small 
children can be kept alive. In former times there Nvas 
a general kitchen, and in the rooms appointed to each 
family no heating apparatus; therefore, if the children 
were not to die of cold, they had to be carried evciy 
morning to the kitchen, where there was a fire. The 
present plan has grave disadvantages, as in one room the 
whole family has to sleep, cat, wash, and cook for them- 
selves and for the animals in their care. The furniture 
consists of two or three bedsteads with straw roatlrcsva 
and feather plumeaux, shelves for pots and pans, a 
china cupboard with glass doors, a table in the window, 
and wooden benches with backs. This installation u 
DorfundRilttrgvt, von Cenro J Dyhrenfunh- 

DuneVer und numblot 
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quite luxurious compared with that of a milkmaid’s or 
a stablemaid’s surroundings sixty or seventy years ago. 
" Her home consisted of a plank slung from the stable 
roof and furnished with a sack of straw and a plumeau. 
Her small belongings were in a little trunk in a wooden 
niche, her clothes in a chest that stood in the garret.” 
Here is the life history of an unmarried working woman 
of eighty-six bom in a Silesian village. When she left 
school she was apprenticed to a thrasher, with a yearly 
wage of four thalers, besides two chemises and two aprons 
as a Christmas present Even in those days this money 
did not suffice for clothing, although even in winter the 
women wore no warm under-garments. Quite unpro- 
tected, they waded up to the middle in snow. , , . In 
summer the girl was in the bam and at work by dawn ; 
in winter they threshed by artificial light. A bit of 
bread taken in the pocket served as breal<fast. The 
first warm meal was taken at midday. When the 
farm work was finished there was spinning to do till 
10 o’clock.” 

This woman “bettered herself" as she grew older 
till she was earning 3 5 thalers (£^5, $5. od.) a year ; she 
accustomed herself to live on this sum, and when 
wages increased, to put by the surplus. So 5 n her old 
age she is a capitalist, has saved enough for a decent 
funeral, for certain small legacies, and for such an 
amazing luxury as a tin foot-warmer. The family 
she faithfully served for so many years allows her coal, 
milk and potatoes, and when necessary pays for doctor 
and medicine. Her weekly budget is as follows 

Pf. 

Rent 50 

Bresid •«»»., 25 

Rolls ...... 5 

earned forward . .80 
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Brought fan* aid 

J lb. butter. 
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and they follow a plough yoked with 
kinds of work are heavy and unpleasant. 
are glad to get the threshing ""™A„pt,„t that 
Other work fails, and it is often on -machines, 

the proprietors do not introduce ^ over the 

At certain times of the year Foies s\ 
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frontier into the eastern provinces of Germany, but 
Fraulein Dyhrenfurth says that they do not work for 
lower wages. The women have no house-keeping 
to do, and can therefore give more hours to field 
labour. One woman prepares a meal for a whole 
gang of her country people, and they live almost 
entirely on bread, potatoes, and brandy. They do 
not mix with the Germans, but spend their evenings 
and Sundays in playing the harmonium, dancing, 
and drinking. They return every year, are always 
foreigners in Germany, ^and are very industrious, 
religious, contented, and cheerful, but inclined to drink 
and fight. 
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HOW THE POOR LIVE 

P OVERTY in German cities puts on a more 
respectable face than it does in London or 
Manchester. It herds in the cellars and courtyards of 
houses that have an imposing frontage ; and when it 
walks out of doors it does not walk in rags. But you 
only have to look at the pinched faces of the children 
in the poorer quarters of any city to know that it is 
there. They are tidier and cleaner than English slum 
children, but they make you wish just as ardently that 
you were the Pied Piper and could pipe them all with 
you to a land of plenty. It would require more 
experience and wider facts than I possess to compare 
the condition of the poor in England and Germany, 
especially as the professed economists and philan- 
thropists who make it their business to understand 
such things disagree ivith each other about every detail. 
If you talk to Englishmen, one.will tell you that the 
German starves on rye bread and horse sausage because 
he is oppressed by an iniquitous tariff; and the next 
will assure you that the German flourishes and fattens 
on the high wages and prosperous trade' he owes 
entirely to his admirable prot«:tive laws. If you 
to the Anglophobe, he will tell you that the dirt, 
drunkenness, disease, and extravagance of the English 
lower classes are the sin and scandal of the civilised 
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world ; that it is useless for you to ask where the poor, 
live in Berlin, because there are no poor. Everyone in 
Giermany is clean, virtuous, well housed, and well-to-do. 
If you talk to an honest, reasonable German, he wl! 
recognise that each country has its o\vn difficulties and 
its own, shortcomings, and that both countries make 
valiant efforts to fight their own dragons. He will tell 
you of the suffering that exists amongst the German 
poor crowded into these houses with the imposing 
fronts, and of all that statecraft and philanthropy are 
patiently trying to accomplish. Doctor Shadwell, in 
his most valuable and interesting book Industrial 
Efficient, says that the American has to pay Uvice as 
much rent as the English working man, and that rents 
in Germany are nearer the American than the English 
level. ' As wages are lower in Germany than in 
England, and as meat and groceries ,are decidedly 
dearer, it is plain that the working man cannot live in 
clover. Doctor Shadwell gives an example of a smith 
earning 1050 marks, and having to pay 280 for rent. 
He had a wife and two children, and Doctor Shadwell 
reckoned that the family to make two ends meet must 
live on 37 pf. per head per day; the prison scale per 
head being 80 pf. I know a respectable German char- 
woman who earns 41 marks a month, and pays 25 
marks a month for her parterre fiat in the Hof, She 
lets off all her rooms except the kitchen, and she sleeps 
in a place that is only fit for a coal-hole. A work-girl 
pays her 6 marks a month for a clean tidy bedroom 
furnished with a solid wooden bedstead, a chest of 
drawers, a sofa, and a table. This girl works from 7.30 
to 6 in a shop, she pays the charwoman 10 pf. for her 
breakfast, 10 pf. weekly for her lamp, and another 
10 pf. for the use and comfort of the kitchen fire 
at night. Her dinner of soup, meat, and vegetables the 
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girl gets at a PrhatkUche for 40 pf. So the workgirl’s 
weekly expenses for food, fire, and lodging are 5 marks 
20 pf., but this does not give her an evening meal or 
afternoon coffee. The charwoman reckoned that she 
herself only had 15 marks a month for food, fire, light, 
and clothes ; but she got nearly all her food with the 
families for rvhom she ivorked. She was a cheerful, 
honest body, and though she slept fn a coabhole was 
apparently quite healthy. She looked forward to her 
old age with tranquillity, because before long she would 
be in receipt of a pension from the State, a weekly sum 
that with her habits of thrift and industry would enable 
her to live. 

A German lady who chooses to teach in a Volkh 
schttU, because she thinks the Volk more interesting 
than Higher Daughters, described a home to me from 
which one of her pupils came. The parents had eight 
children, and the family of ten lived in two rooms. 
That is a state of things we can match in England, 
unhappily. But my friend described this bonne, not on 
account of its misery, but for the extraordinary neatness 
and comfort the mother maintained in it. “Every 
time I go there," said my friend, who lived with her 
father and sister in a charming flat, — "every time I ^ 
there I say to the woman, if only it looked like this in 
my home ” ; and there was no need for me to see the 
rooms to understand what she meant ; for I know the 
air of order and even of solidity with which the poorest 
Germans will surround themselves if they are respect- 
able. They have very few pieces of furniture, but those 
few will stand wear and tear; they prefer a clean 
painted floor to a filthy carpet, and they are so poor 
that they have no pence to spend on plush photograp^ 
frames. I cannot remember what weekly wage th^ 
family existed on, but I know that it seemed quite 
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inadequate, and when I asked if the children were 
healthy as well as clean and tidy, my friend admitted 
that they were not. In spite of the brave struggle 
made by the parents, it was impossible to bring up a 
large family on such means, and the maladies arising 
from insufficient food, fire, and clothing afflicted them. 
The case is, I think, a typical one. English people are 
always impressed when they visit German cities by the 
tidy clothes poor people wear, and if they are shown the 
right interiors, by their clean tidy homes. But you need 
most carefully and widely collected facts and figures to 
judge how far the children of a nation are suffering 
from poverty. It was found, for instance, in one 
German city, that out of 1472 children examined in 
the elementary schools, 6$ per cent of the girls and 
60 per cent, of the boys were nickt vcllig normal. 

Moreover, there are whole classes of poor people in 
Germany whose homes are not tidy and comfortable, 
who are crowded into cellars and courtyards, and who 
have neither time nor strength for the decencies of life. 
The “Sweater" flourishes in Berlin as well as in 
London, and his victims are as overworked as they are 
here. He Is usually a Jew, it is said in Berlin, but I 
will not guarantee the truth of that, for I have not 
observed that the Je^v is anywhere a harder task* 
master than the Christian. As Berlin igrew, these 
spiders of society increased in numbers, finding it easy 
and profitable to employ home workers and spare 
themselves the expenses of factories and of insurance. 
Women who could not go out to work were tempted 
by Vne France olfered Ibcm of earning a trifle at home, 
and womahdike never paused to reckon whether it was 
worth earning. As the city gets larger every evil 
connected with the system increases. The worst 
paid are naturally the incompetent rough peasant 
»9 
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as the demand for skilled work !n this department always 
exceeds tlic supply. Rut the average >\aRc of the un- 
skilled worker is only lo marks a week, while it sinks as 
low as 4 marks for petticoats, aprons, and woollen goods. 
A corset maker, who has learned her trade, can only 
make from 8 to i o marks a week tn a factor>*, while a 
woman who sits at home and covers umbrellas gets 
1 mark 50 pf. a do:tn when the coverings arc of slulT, 
and slightly more when they arc of silk. The extreme 
po\'crty of the‘!c home-workers is a constant subject of 
inquiry and legislation, but for various reasons it is 
most difficult to combat. The market is •alwaj's over- 
crowded, because, badly paid as it is, the work is popular. 
Women push into U from the middle classes for the sake 
of pocket-money, and from the agrarian classes because 
they fanc>* a city life. Eflbrts arc being made to organise 
them, and especially to train the daughters of these 
women to more healthy .and profitable trades. I went 
over a small VclhkiUftt in Rcrlin, and was told that 
there were many like it established by various charitable 
agencies, and that the effect of them was to make the 
children ready to go into scn-icc; a life that has some 
drawbacks, but should at any rale be wholesome and 
civilising, — a better preparation for marriage, too, than 
to sit like a slattern over a machine all day, and buy 
scraps of expensive ready-made food, because both lime 
and skill arc wanting for anything more palatable. In 
the kitchen I visited there were sixteen children from 
the poorest families in the neighbourhood, and, assisted 
by a superintendent and two teachers, they were pre- 
paring a dinner that cost 30 pf. a head for 250 people. 
The rooms were clean and plainly furnished. A small 
laundry business was run m connection with the kitclicn, 
so that the girls should be thoroughly trained to wash 
and iron as well as to cook. Of late years the ivorklng 
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classes of Berlin have adopted what they call Englische 
I'iscfizeit, and no one who knows the ways of the English 
artisan will guess that the German means lale dinner. 
He now does his long day's work, I am told, on bread 
alone, and has the one solid meal in the twenty*four 
hours when he gets home at night. Arbeiten durck, he 
calls it, and people interested in the welfare of the poor 
say it is bad for all concerned, but especially bad for 
the children, who come in too exhausted to eat, and 
for the women, who have to cook and clean up when 
the day’s business should be nearly done. It is quite 
characteristic of some kinds of modern Germans that 
they should in a breath condemn us, imitate us, and 
completely misunderstand our ways. 

The business women of Germany have organised 
themselves. Dty Kau/fnanmscJie Verbandf)lr Weiblkhe 
Angestellte was founded by Herr Julius Meyer in iS8p, 
and, beginning with 50 members, numbered i7,oooln 
1904. Its aim has been to improve the conditions of 
life for women vi-orking in shops and businesses, to carry 
on their education, and to help them when ill or out of 
work. It began by opening commercial schools foJ" 
women, where they could receive a thorough training 
in book-keeping, shorthand, typewriting, and other 
branches of office work. These have been a gre^t 
success, have been imitated all over Germany, and hare 
led to an expansion of the law enforcing on girls attend- 
ance at the State continuation schools. The society 
was founded to remedy some crying abuses amongst 
women employed in shops and offices, a working day ot 
sc^mfeen hoars, for instance, dismissal without flOhce, 
no rest on Sundays, no summer holiday, and not on y 
a want of seats but an actual prohibition to sit down 
even when unemployed. All these matters the societ), 
which has become a powerful one, has gradually se 
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right. A ten-hours’ day for grown-up women, and eight 
hours for those under age, the provision of seats, an 
8 o’clock closing rule, a month’s notice on either side, 
some hours of rest on Sunday, and a summer holiday 
are all secured to members of the oiganisation. The 
system of “ living in ” does not obtain in Germany. 
Shops may only open for five hours on Sundays now, 
and large numbers do not open at all. They may only 
keep open after ten on twenty days in the year. Other 
reforms the society hopes to bring about in time ; and 
meanwhile it occupies Itself both in finding work for 
members who are out of place, and in protecting those 
who are sick and destitute. 

The ladies of Germany have taken to philanthropic 
work with characteristic energy and thoroughness. 
There is one society in Berlin that has 700 members, 
some of whom devote their whole time to their poor 
neighbours. I am not going to give the name of the 
' society, so I may describe one of its secretaries, who 
personified the best modern type of German woman. 
She was about 27, a dark-hair^, sUm, serious-looking 
person with delicate Je^v^sh features and beautiful grey 
eyes; a girl belonging to the wealthy classes, and able 
if she had chosen to lead a life of frivolity and pleasure. 
But she had chosen instead to give herself to the sick, 
the afflicted, the needy, and even to the sinning; for 
she was a moving spirit of the organisation that dives 
down into the depths of the great city, and rescues 
those who have gone under. Her sodety also does a 
great deal for the children of the very poor, not only 
for babies in creches, but for those who go to school. 
The members help these older ones with their school 
work, and when the children are free teach them to 
wash, cook, and sew, and to play open-air games. 
They teach the blind, thty look after the deserted 
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families of men in prison, and the older members act 
as guardians to illegitimate children ; for in Germany 
every illegitimate child must have a guardian, and ^v'omen 
are now allowed to act in this capacity. The secretary 
said they found no difficulty in getting both married 
and single women to take up these good works. 

“ What do the parents say when their daughters take 
it up ? " I asked, for I could not picture the German 
girl as I had always known her going out into the 
highways and byways of the city, leaving her cooking, 
her music, her embroidery, and her sentiment, and 
battling with the hideous realities of life amongst the 
sick, the poor, and the more or less wicked of the earth. 

« The parents don’t like it,” my girl with the honest 
eyes admitted. “ When girls have worked for us some 
time they often refuse to marry; at least, they refuse 
the arranged marriages proposed to them. But we 
cannot stop on that account If a girl does not wis 
to marry in this way it is better that she should no . 
No good can come of it." 

Then she went on to tell me how well It was that 
a child born to utmost shame and poverty should ha« 
a woman of the better classes interested from the be- 
ginning in its welfare, and responsible for its decen 
upbringing. It implied contact with various ° 
of course, but she said that the ladies who too 
work in hand met with courtesy and support etery 
where. 

You have only to place this type of young 
beside the Backfisch, who represents an- olde yp 
quite fairly, to understand how far the modern 
girl has travelled from the traditional lines. y 
can imagine the Backfisch and menta y * 

altered in her middle age, you can also • - 

she would find a daughter with the new ideas upse * 
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At present both types are living side by side, for there 
are still numbers of women of the old school in 
Germany, women who passively accept the life made 
for them by their surroundings, whether it suits their 
needs or not; and who would never strike out a path 
for themselves, even if ty doing so they could forget 
their own troubles in the troubles of others. 

The State and Municipal establishments for the poor 
and sick have been so much described lately, that 
everyone in England., must be acquainted 'with alt 
that Berlin does for its struggling citiiens. There 
are, of course, large hospitals and sanatoriums for 
consumption ; and the admirable ' system of national 
insurance secures help in sickness to every working 
man and woman, as well as a pension in old age. 
“The club doctor and dispensary as we have them 
here do not exist," say the Birmingham Brassworkers 
in their pamphlet. “ In their stead leading doctors and 
specialists (with very few exceptions) are at the 'service 
of the working man or woman." 

“ Yes,” said a leading doctor to me when I quoted 
this ; “ we get about three half-pence for a consultation, 
and we find them the most impossible people in the 
community to satisfy. As they get medical advice 
for nothing they run from one doctor to another, and 
consult a dozen about some simple ailment that a 
student could set right We all suffer from them.” 
So that is the other side of the question. 

But Berlin certainly manages its Submerged Tenth 
both more humanely and more wisely than we manage 
ours. It begins, as one thinks any civilised country 
must, by separating those who will not work from those 
who cannot The able-bodied beggar, the drunkard, and 
other vagrants are sent to a house of correction and 
made to work. The respectable poor are not driven 
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to herd with these people in Germany. They receive 
shelter and assistance at institutions reserved for the 
deserving. In one of these old married people who 
cannot support themselves are allowed to spend the 
evening of their lives together. Anyone desiring to 
know more about the charitable institutions of Berlin 
will find a most interesting account of them in the 
pamphlet written by the Birmingham Brassworkers, 
and published by P. S. King 8 e Son, The bias of 
the authors is so strongly German that when you 
have read to the end you begin to lean in the 
opposite direction, and look for the things we manage 
better over here. "In 1900,” they say, “there was 
such a shortage of houses (in Berlin) that 1500 
families had to be sheltered in the Municipal Refuge 
for Homeless People.” That is surely a worse state 
of affairs than in London. But when you walk 
through London or a London suburb in winter, and 
are pestered at every crossing and comer by able* 
bodied young beggars of both sexes, you begin to 
agree with the brassworkers. Berlin is clear of 
’'beggars and crossing-sweepers all the year round, and 
you know that as far as possible they are classified 
and treated according to their deserts. It is not 
possible for the individual bent on his own business 
to know at a glance whether he will encourage vice 
by giving alms or behave brutally to a deserving case 
by withholding them. The decision should never 
be forced upon him as it is in England every day of 
his life; 





CHAPTER XXVI 
BEnLItJ' 

O NCE upon a time a German got hold of Aladdin’s 
lamp, and he summoned the Djinn attendant on 
the lamp. “Build me a dty of broad airy streets,” he 
bade him, “ and where several streets meet see that 
there ts an open place set with trees' and statues and 
fountains” All the houses, even those that the poor 
inhabit, are to be big and white and shining, like 
palaces; but the real palaces where princes shall live 
may be plain and grey. There are to be pleasure 
grounds in the midst of the city, but they are to be 
woods rather than parks, because even you and the 
lamp cannot make grass grow in this soil and climate. 
In pleasure grounds, and especially on either side 
of one broad avenue, ^ere are to be sculptured figures 
of kings and heroes, la^er than life and as white as 
snow. The Djinn said it would be easy to build the 
city in a night as the German desired, but that the 
sculpture could not be hurried in this way, because 
artists would have to make it, and artists were people 
who Would not work to order or to time. The German', 
however, said he was master of the lamp, and that the 
city must be ready w'hen he wanted it . early next 
morning. So the Djinn set to work and got the city 
ready in a night, sculpture and all. But when he had 
finished he had not used half the figures and garlands 
and other stone ornaments he had made. If he had 
been in England he might have reduced them In size, 

«7 
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their big city, and of doing everything in the best poss- 
ible way. There is unceasing flux and growth in Berlin, 
so that descriptions written a few years ago are as 
out of date as these impressions must be soon. For 
instance, I had counted steadfastly on finding three 
things there that I cannot find at home: first and 
second-class cabs, hordes of soldiers everjavhere, and 
policemen who would run a sword through you if you 
looked at them ; and of all these I was more or less 
disappointed. 

I did get hold of a second-class cab on my arrival in 
Berlin, but it nearly came to pieces on the way, and I 
never saw another during my stay there. The cabs 
are all provided with the taximeter now, so that the fare 
knows to a fraction what is due to the driver ; and the 
drivers are of the first class, and wear white hats. Any- 
one who wished to see a second-class cab would have 


to make inquiries, and find a stand where some still 
languish, biit before long the last of them will probably 
be preserved In a museum. Cabs are not much used in 
Berlin, because communication by the electric cars is 
so well organised. The whole population travels by 
them, the whole city .is possessed by them. If it is to 
convey a true impression, a description of Berlin should 
'run to the moan of them as they glide everlastingly to 
and fro. You can hardly escape their noise, and not 
for long their sight Even the Tiergarten, the Hyde 
Park of Berlin, is traversed by them, which is as it 
should be in a municipal republic. This is what the 
Germans call their city, for they are not conscious 
themselves of living under an autocracy or’ of being m 
any sense of the word fess free than, fet us say, 
English, a point of view most puzzling to an EngHs 
person, who is conscious from the moment he 
the German frontier of being governed for his good. 
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But it is pleasant on a summer morning to be carried 
through the shady avenues of the Tiergarten in an open 
car, whether it is an autocracy or are public that arranges 
it for you ; and you reflect that in this and a thousand 
other ways Germany is an agreeable country even if it 
is not a free one ; especially for “ the people ” who have 
small means, and are able to drive through the chief 
pleasure ground of their city for a penny. The 
conductors of the cars arc obliged to announce the name 
of the next halting-place, so that passengers alighting 
may_get up in time and step off directly, but on no 
"account before the car stops. Nothing is left to chance 
or muddle in Berlin, and unless you are a bom fool you 
cannot go astray. If you are a born fool you ask a 
policeman, as you would at home, and find another dear 
illusion shattered. He does not .draw his sword, he is 
neither gruff nor disobliging. He greets you with the 
militaiy salute, and calls you gracious lady. Then he 
answers your question if he can. If not he gets out the 
little guide book he carries, and patiently hunts up the 
street or the building you want He is usually a good- 
natured rosy faced young man with a fair moustache, 
and he will do anything in the world for you except 
control the traffic. That with the best will in the 
world he Ciinnot do. So he stands in the midst of it 
and smiles. Sometimes he sits amidst it on a horse 
and looks solemn. But he never impresses himself on 
it There is a story of a policeman who went to 
London to learn from our men what to do, and who 
bemoaned his fate when he got back. I hold up my 
hand in Just the same way," he said, “and then the 
pcop’ie run and tne horses run, and there's a smash and 
I get put in prison.” The Berliners themselves say 
that they arc not accustomed j’et, as we have been for 
years, to regard the police as their well-liked and trusted 
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servants, and to obey their directions willingly. How- 
ever this may be, there is at present only one safe 
way of getting to the opposite side of a busy street 
in Berlin, and that is to wait till a crowd gathers 
and charges across it in a bunch like a swarm of 
bees. 

Berlin is never asleep, and it is as light by night as by 
day. It is much pleasanter for a woman without escort 
to come out of the theatre there than in London. She 
will find crowds of respectable people with her, and they 
will not depart in their own cabs and carriages. They 
will crowd into the electric cars, and she must know 
which car she wants and crowd with them. The worst 
that can happen to her will be to find her car over- 
crowded, and in that case she must not expect a man to 
give her his seat. I have seen a young German lady 
make an old lady take her place, but I have never 
known men yield their seats to women. You do not 
see as many private carriages in Berlin in a week as 
you do in some parts of London in an hour. Even in 
front of the Opera House very few will be in waiting; 
and there is no fashionable hour for riding and driving 
in the Tiergarten. I know too^ little about horses 
to judge of those that were being ridden, or driven 
in private carriages ; but the miserable beasts in cabs 
and carts force the most ignorant person to obser\^ 
and pity them. They look as if they were on their 
way to the knacker’s yard, and very often as if they 
must sink beneath the load they are compelled to carry. 
It is comforting to reflect that horses will doubtless soon 
be too old-fashioned for Berlin, and that all the cabs 
and vans of the future will be motors. The cars run 
early enough in the morning for the workmen, and late 
enough at night for people who have had supper at a 
popular restaurant after the theatre or a glass of beer 
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at one of the ^ellen, the garden restaurants that in the 
time of Frederick the Great were really tents, and 
where the Berliners flocked then as they do now to 
hear a band, look at the trees of the Tiergarten, and 
enjoy light refreshments. When you get back to your 
house from such gaieties you find it locked and in 
darkness, but though there is a “portier” you do not 
disturb him by calling out your name as you would in 
Paris. In modern houses there is electric light outside 
each floor that you switch on for yourself, and you have 
a race with it that you lose unless you are active ; but 
you soon learn to feel your way up to the next light 
when you are left in darkness. The^ Berlin “portier” 
is not as much in evidence as the Paris concierge. He 
opens the door to strangers, but if you stay or live in 
the house you are expected to carry two heavy keys 
about with you, one for the street door and one for 
the flat. The modem doors have some machinery by 
which they shut themselves noiselessly after you. You 
hear a great deal more said about “ nerves ** in Germany 
than in England, and yet Germans seem to be amaz- 
ingly indiflerent to noise. They will not tolerate the 
brass bands and barrel-organs that pester us, but 
that is because they are fond of music. Screaming 
voices, banging doors, and the clatter, of kitchens and 
business premises seem not to trouble them at all. 
Most houses in Berlin are five or six storeys high, and 
are built round the four sides of a small paved court. 
No one who has not lived in such a house, and in a 
room giving on the court, can understand how every 
sound increases and reverberates. Footsteps at dawn 
as Vi Vrit seven Aeagvied bioots had come, and were 
shod with iron. You whisper that the kitchen on a 
lower floor in an opposite comer looks well kept, and 
the maid hears what you say and looks at you smiling. 
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1 knew that the back premises of these big German 
hives might harbour any social grade and almost any 
industry, and for a long time I vowed that some one 
must live in our court whose business it was to hammer 
tin, and that he hammered it most late at night and 
early in the morning. I had not heard anything like 
the noise since I had lived in a high narrow German 
street paved with cobble-stones, and occupied just 
opposite my windows by a brewer whose vans returned 
to him at daybreak and tumbled empty casks at his 
door. But I never discovered my tin merchant in 
Berlin, and in time I had to admit that my hosts were 
right. The noise I complained of was made by the cook 
washing up in the opposite kitchen. I should not have 
noticed it if I had been a sensible person, and slept 
with my curtains drawn and my double windows tight 
shut. ' , 

Of course, there are some quiet streets in Berlin, and 
there are charming homes in the "garden-houses. 
Some of the quadrangles are built round a garden 
instead of a paved yard, and then you can get a quiet 
pleasant flat with a balcony that looks on a garden 
instead of a street. The traditional plan of a .Berlin 
flat is most inconvenient and unpractical. In old- 
fashioned houses, and even in houses built sixteen 
years ago or less, you find that one of the chief rooms 
is the only thoroughfare Between the bedrooms near 
the kitchen premises and the rooms near the front door. 
Anyone occupying one of these back rooms, which arc 
often good ones, can only get to the front door by way o 
this thoroughfare, where he wll usually find the fanu j 
gathered together; the maid, too, must pass 
every time the door bell rings, and when she goes abou 
her business in the front regions her brooms and pai 
must pass through with her. The window of this fOOi’’* 
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which is known as a Berliner Ziimner, is always in 
one comer and lights it insnfficienlly. The Berliners 
themselves recognise its disadvantages, but I like to 
describe it, because I observe amongst the Germans 
of to-day a fierce determination to destroy and deny 
everything a foreigner might call a little absurd, even 
if it is characteristic ; so I feel sure that if I go to 
Berlin a few years hcncc there tvill not be a Berliner 
Zimmer left in the city, and no Berliner will e\*er 
have seen or heard of one ; nor will the flat doors have 
the quaint little peepholes through which the maid’s 
eye may be seen appraising you before she lets you in. 
The newest houses, those in the Kurfursiendamm, for 
instance, have every “improvement” — central heating, 
lifts, gas cooking stoves, sinks for washing up, and 
bathrooms that are a reality and not a mere appearance. 
These bathrooms, I am assured, can be used without 
several hours’ r\oticc and the anxious superintendence 
of the only person, the head of the family os a rule, 
who understands the heating apparatus. Berlin, like 
Mr. Barrie’s Admirable Crichton, has found out how' 
to lay on hot and cold. It has found out about electric 
, light too, and it might teach London how to use the 
telephone. Berlin talks to its friends by telephone 
as a matter of course, asks them how they are, if they 
enjoyed the Fest last night, w'helher if you call 
on .Tuesday they will be at home. I’erhaps when Mr. 
Wells goes to Berlin he will forsee a reaction, a revolt 
against the incessant insistent bell that respects no 
occupation and allows no undisturbed rest. It is a 
hurried generation that uses the telephone so much, for 
the letter boxes are emptied eighteen times in twenty- 
four hours, and if the post is not quick enough or a 
telegram too expensive for all you want to say you can 
send a card by the tube post, 
so 
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BerJin is not the city of soldiers that the English 
fancy pictures it. English people, English little boys, 
for instance, who would like to see all their lead soldiers 
come to life, must go to one of the smaller garrison towns, 
where in every street and every square they will watch 
men on the march and at drill. In those quarters of 
Berlin not occupied by barracks the population is civilian. 
You see the grey and the dark blue uniforms every- 
where, but not in masses and not at work. The people 
rush like children to follow the guard changed at the 
Schloss every day ; just as they might in London, where 
soldiers are a rare spectacle. In a smaller town the 
army is more evidently in possession. It fills the 
restaurants, occupies the front row of th^ stalls at the 
opera, prevails in public gardens, and holds the pave- 
ment against the world. But Berlin to all awearances 
belongs to its citizens, and provides for their^rofit and 
convenience. They fill its multitude of houses. They 
say they make its laws and order its progress. At 
any rate they live in an agreeable, well-managed city, 
full of air and light, and kept so clean that most other 
cities seem slovenly and grimy by comparison. To go 
suddenly from Berlin to Hamburg, for instance, gives 

you a shock; though Hamburg is incomparably more 

attactive and delightful. But in Hamburg you may 
hee bits of paper lying about, and dust on the pavement 
In Berlin there is no dust, and no one has ever seen 
an untidy bit of paper there. It is to be hoped that 
no one ever travels direct from Berlin to London. 
What would he think of Covent Garden Market? 
There are markets in Berlin, at least a dozen of them, 
but by m-vl<i3.y th/sy are. swept aiivi garnished. You 
would not find a leaf of parsley or an end of string to 
tell you where one had been. 
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ODDS AXD ENDS 

T he most amusing columns in German daily 
papers are those devoted to family advertise- 
ment. There you find the prolix intimate announce- 
ments of domestic .events compared with which the 
first column of the Times is so bare, so nichtssagend. 

**The birth of a second soo is announced nith joy 
by Dr Johann Weber and Wife Martha, bom 
• Hansen.®— Dresden, ea May 1907.” 

Emil Hartdorf and wife Magdalene, bom Klaus, 
hare lhe.honour to announce the birth of a strong 
girl.”— Hambotg, 36 May 1907.* 

Boy babies are nearly always strarnm, the girl 
babies are hrd/tig, and the parents are Iiocherfreut, as 
they should be. Engagements and marriages are 
advertised more simply, and your eye is not caught by 
them as it is by the big black bordered paragraphs 
that inform the world that someone ha^’ust left it 

“To-day, in conseqoence of 3 stroke of apoplexy, my 
deeply loved husband, our dear father, grand- 
father, father'ln-lzw, brother, and unde fell 
asleep. In the name of the survivors, Olga ‘ 
‘\Vaigiex.,hftni.BirhlfX.5~Tjaipirfe,a^May^ 


This is a curt announcement compared with many. 
\Vhen the deceased has occupied any kind of oiiicial 
post, or has been an employer of labour, a long roister 
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of his many virtues accompanies the advertisement-of 
his death. “ He who has just passed away was an 
exemplary chief, a fatherly friend and adwser, who by 
his benevolence erected an everlasting monument to 
himself in the hearts of his colleagues and subordinates.” 
He who had just passed away had been the head of a 
small soap factory, and this advertisement was put in by 
the factory hands just beneath the one signed by all 
the family. Another advertisement on the same page 
expresses thanks for sympathy, “ on the death of my 
dear wife, our good mother, grandmother, mother-in* 
law, aunt, sister-in-law, and cousin, Frau Angelika 
Pankow, born Salbach.” 

A German friend who had to undergo an operation 
last year wrote just before to tell me she expected to 
come through safely. “If not," she said, “ you’ll receive 
a card like this " — ' 

“ Yesterday passed away 

Adelaide Deminski, boro Weigert, 

Her heart-broken 

Husband 

Grandmother 

X Father 

. Jtother 

Sons 

. Daughters 

Sons-in-law 
Daughtcrs-in-Iaw 
Brothers 

r Sisters 

Brothers-in-law 

- , Sisters-in-law 

, ' Uncles 

Aunts 
'Cousins”; 

for Germans themselves laugh at these advertise- 
ments, and assure the inquiring foreigner that 
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vogue has had its day. But if the inquiring foreigner 
looks at the right papers he Tvill find as many as e\-er. 
You will also find matrimonial advertisements in papers 
that are considered respectable: 

But when you turn to the news columns for details 
of some event that is startling the world, whether it is 
a crime, an earthquake, a battle, or a royal wedding, 
you find a fmv lines that \*ex you with their insufficlenc}*. 
Our English papers have pages about a German 
coronation, German manoeuvres, German high jinks at 
Kdpenick. But when I wanted to see what happened 
in London 'on our day of Diamond Jubilee I found 
five lines about Queen Victoria hanng driven to St. 
Paul’s accompanied by her family and some roj'al 
guests. I was in a country inn at the time, and' 
the paper taken there was one taken everykvhere in the 
duchy. It is a great mistake to think that German 
newspaper hostility to England dates from the 
Transvaal War. The same journal that spared five 
lines to the Jubilee gax'e a column to a question 
asked by one of our_ parliamentary cranks about the 
ill-treatment of natives by Britons in India. The 
question was met by a complete and convincing denial, 
but wfe had to turn to-our English papers to find that 

recorded. The Tageblatt printed the question with 

comments, and suppressed the denial. As long ago as 
1883, when there was cholera in Egypt, a little 
Thuringian paper we saw weekly Irad frenzied articles 
about the evil English who were doing all they could 
to bring the scourge to Germany. 1 think we had 
refused some form of quarantine that modem medical 
science considers worse than useless. The tone of the 
press all through the Transvaal War did attract some 
attention in this country, and since then from time to 
time we are presented with quotations from abusive 
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articles about our greed, our perfidy, and our presuinp- 
tion. I am not writing as a journalist, for I know 
nothing whatever of journalism ; but as a member of 
the general public I believe that we are inclined to 
overrate the importance of these amenities, because we 
overrate the part played by the newspaper in the 
average German household. One can only speak 
Irom personal experience, but I should say.'that it 
hardly plays a part at all. Whatever Tageblatt is in 
favour with the Hausherr comes in every morning, and 
is stowed away tidily in a corner till he has time to 
look at it while he drinks his coffee and smokes hts 


cigar. If the ladles of the household are inclined that 
way they look at it too. But there really is not much 
to look at as a rule. These paragraphs about the wicked 
British that seem so pugnacious when they are printed 
on solid English paper in plain English words, are 
often in a corner rvith other political paragraphs about 
other wicked nations. At times of crisis, when the 
leading papers are attacking us at great length, the 
Germans themselves will talk of Zeiiungs^schrei and 
shrug their shoulders. It is absurd to deny the 
existence of Anglophobia in Germany, because you can 
hardly travel there without coming across isolated 
instances of it. But these isolated instances will 


stand out against a crowded background of people 
from whom you have received the utmost kindness and 
friendship ; and of other people with whom ' your 
relations have been fleeting, but who have been 
invariably civil. Unfortunately the German Anglo- 
phobe is a creature of the meanest breed, and he 
impresses himself on the memory like a pain ; so that 
one of him looms larger than fifty others, just as the 
moment will when you liad your last tooth out, and 
not the summer day that went before and after. The 
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truth is, that we are on the nerves of certain Germans. 
-You may live for ever in an English family and never 
hear a German mentioned. You would assuredly not 
hear the nation everlastingly discussed and scolded. 
As far as we are concerned, they are welcome to their 
own manners, their own ways, and their own opinions. 
If they would only take their stand on these and leave 
ours alone we could meet on equal terms. But that is 
the one thing this particular breed of German cannot 
do. He must be always arguing with you about the 
superiority of his nation to yours, and you soon think him 
the most tiresome and offensive creature you ever met. 
In private life you can usually avoid him and seek out 
those charming German people who, even if their 
Tagcblatt teaches them that they should hate England, 
will never extend their hatred to the English stranger 
within their gates, and who will admit you readily and 
kindly to their pleasant unaffected lives, Germany is 
full of such people, whatever the German newspapers 
are saying. - 

Presumably every country has the press that suits it, 
and in one respect German journalism is more dignified 
and estimable than our own. It does not publish 
columns of silly society gossip, or of fashions that only a 
duchess can follow and only a kitchen-maid can read. 
Nor would the poorest, smallest provincial Tageblatt 
descend to the depths of musical criticism in winch one 
of our popular dailies complacently flounders all through 
the London season. 

" I cannot tell you much about last night’s Wagner 
opera, because to my great annoyance the auditorium 
was dark nearly all the time. Once when we were 
allowed to see each other for a morhent I noticed that 
the Duchess of Whitechapel v.’as in her box, looking so 
lovely in cabbage green. Mrs, * Dicky * Fitzwegschwein 
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was in the stalls with a ruby necklace and a 
marvellous coat of rose velours spangled in diamonds, \ 
and on the grand tier I saw Lady ‘Bobby' HoHoway, 
who is of course the daughter-in-law of Lord Islington, 
in black net over silver, quite the dernier cri this season, 
and looking radiant over her sister Lady Yolande’s 
engagement to the Duke of Bilgewater. Richter 
conducted with his usual brilUanre, and the new Wotan 
sang with great dlan, although he was obviously suffering 
from a cold in his head ” 

It is impossible to imagine Berlin waking some winter 
morning to find such a “criticism” as this on its 
breakfast table. In Germany, people who understand 
music write about music, and people who understand 
about fashions write about fashions, and the two subjects, 
both of them interesting and Important, are kept apart. 
Society journalists who write about Lady Bobbies and 
Mrs. Fitzwegschweins do not exist yet in Germany, 
and so far the empire seems to worry along quite 
comfortably without thera.^ I once asked a well-known 
English journalist who Is of German birth, why one of 
our newspaper kings did not set up a huge, gossipy, 
frivolous paper in Berlin, and it was explained to me 
that it would be impossible, because the editor and his , 
staff would probably find themselves in prison in a week. 
What we understand by Freedom of the Press does not 
exist there. 

On the other hand, books and pamphlets are 
circulated in Germany that would be suppressed here ; t 
and the stage is freer than our own. Monna Vanna 
had a great success in Berlin, where Mme. Maeterlinck 
played the part to crowded audiences. Salome is now 
holding the stage both as, a play and with Richard 
Strauss’ music as an opera; Gorky’s Nachtasyl ^ 
played year after year in Berlin. Both French and 
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German plaj*s are acted all over Germany that could 
not be produced in England, both because the censor 
would refuse to pass them and because public opinion 
would not tolerate them, unless, to be sure, they were 
played in their own tongues. It is most difficult to 
explain our attitude to Germans who have been in 
London, because they know what vulgar and vicious 
farces and musical comedies pass muster with us, and 
indeed are extremely popular. It is only when a play 
touches the deeps of life and shows signs of thought 
and of poetry that sve take fright, and by the Ups of our 
chosen official cry, “This will neverdo.” ,ToIstoy, Ibsen, 
Gorky, Bernard Shaw, Oscar Wilde, Hauptmann, and 
Otto Ernst are the modem names I find on one week’s 
programme cut from a RetUo paper late in spring when 
the theatrical season was nearly over. Besides plays 
by these authors, one of the State theatres announced 
tragedies by Goethe, Schiller, and a comedy by Moline. 
The Merchant of Venice u'as being played at one 
theatre add A Midsummer Night’s Dream at another; 
there were farces and light operas for some people, and 
Wagner, Gluck, and Beethoven* at the Royal Opera 
House for others. The theatre in Germany is a part 
of national life and of national education, and it is 
largely supported by the State; so that even in small 
towns you get good music and acting. The Meiningen 
players are celebrated all over the world, and everyone 
who has read Goethe’s Life will remember ho^v’ actively 
and constantly he was interested in the Weimar stage. 
At a Stttdt-Thealer in a small town two or three operas 
are given every week, and two or three plays. Most 
people subscribe for seats once or twice a week alt 
through the winter, and 'they go bet^veen coffee and 
supper in their ordinary clothes. Even in Berlin 
women do not wear full dress at any theatre. 
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In the 'Httle towns you may any evening meet 
or join the^lelsurely stream of playgoers, and if you 
enter the theatre with them you will find that the 
women leave their hats with an attendant. You are in 
no danger in Germany of having the whole stage hidden 
from you by flowers and feathers. 

Shakespeare is as much played as Goethe and 
Schiller, and it is most interesting and yet most 
disappointing to hear the poetry you know line upon 
line spoken in a foreign tongue. Germans say that 
their translation is more beautiful and satisfying than the 
original English ; but I actually knew a German ^\ho 
kept Bayard Taylor’s Faust by his bedside because he 
preferred it to Goethe’s. I think there is something the 
matter with people who prefer translated to original 
poetry, but I will leave a critic of standing to e.xplain 
what ails them. I -have never met a German who 
would admit that Shakespeare was an Englishmaa 
They say that" his birth at Stratford*on-Avon was a 
Httle accident, and that he belongs to the wofld. They 
say this out of politeness, because what they really 
believe is that he belongs to Germany, and that as 
a matter of fact Byron is the only great poet England 
has ever had. I am not joking. I am not even 
exaggerating. This is the real opinion of the German 
man in the street, and it is taught in lessons in liter- 
ature. An English girl avent to one of the best- 
known teachers in Berlin for lessons in German, and 
found, as she found elsewhere, that the talk incessantly 
turned on the crimes of England and the inferiority 
of England. 

“You have had two great names," said the teacher, 
— “ two and no more. That is, if one can in any sense 
of the word call Shakespeare an English namc^ . • • 
Shakespeare and Byron, , . . then you have finished. 
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You have never had anyone else, and Shakespeare has 
always belonged more to us than to you." . 

The English girl gasped, for she knew something of 
•her own literature. 

"But have you never heard about Chaucer,” she 
asked, “or of the Elizabethans, or of Milton, Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth . . . ? ” 

“ Reden Sie nicht., reden Sie nicht I " cried the teacher, 
— “ I never allow my pupils to argue with me. 
Shakespeare and Byron . 4 - no, Byron only, . , . then 
England has done." 

You still find Byron in every German household 
where English is read at all, and no one seems to have 
found out what fustian most of his poetry really was. 
Ruskin and Oscar Wilde are the two popular modern 
authors, and the novel-reading public chooses, so several 
booksellers assured me, Marion Crawford and Mrs. 
Croker. I could not hear a word anywhere of 
Stevenson or^Rudyard Kipling, but I did come across 
one person who had enjoyed 'Richard Feverel. 

"Your English novels are rather better than they 
used to be, are they not?" said a lady to me in good 
faith, and I found it a difficult question to answer, 
because I had always believed that we had a long roll 
of great novelists; but then, I had also thought that 
England had a few poets. 

The ' most popular German novels are mostly 
translated into English, and all German novels of 
importance are reviewed in our papers. So English 
people who read German know what a strong reaction 
there is against the moonshine of fifty years ago. The 
novels most in vogue exhibit the same coarse, but often 
thoughtful and impressive, realism that prevails on the 
stage and in the conversation and conduct of some sets 
of peo^e in the hirr cities. The Ta^ehuch einer 
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Verlorenen has sold 75,000 copies, and it is the story 
of a German Kantelliendame compared with whom' 
Dumas' lady is moonshine. It is a haunting picture of 
a woman sinning against the moral ,and social law, and 
no one with the least sense or judgment could put it on 
the low level of certain English novels that sell because 
they are offensive, and for no other reason in the world. 
Aus guter Fainilie, by Gabrielle Reuter, is another re- 
markable novel, and I believe it has never been translated 
into English. It presents the poignant tragedy of a 
woman’s life suffocated by the social conditions obtaining 
in a small German town where a woman has no hope 
but marriage, and if she is poor no chance of marriage. 
It is one of the most sincere books I ever read. Das 
Tdgliche Bred, Klara Viebig’s story of servant-life in 
Berlin, is another typical novel of the present day, and 
that has been translated for those amongst us who do 
not read German. I choose these three novels for 
mention because they are written by women, and 
because they are brilliant examples of the modern tone 
amongst women. If you want the traditional German 
qualities of sentiment, poetry, formlessness, and dreamy 
childlike charm, you must read novels \vritten by men. 

I have said very little. about music in Germany, 
because we all know and admit that it reaches heights 
there no other nation can approach. An Englishman 
writing about Germahy lately says that you often hear 
very bad music there, but I think his experience must 
have been exceptional and unfortunate. I am sure 
that Germans do not tolerate the vapid dreary drawing- 
room songs we listen to complacently in this country; 
for in England people often have beautiful voices 
without any musical understanding, or technical facility 
without charm. I suppose such cases must occur 
amongst Germans too, and in the end one speaks of 2 
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foreign nation partly from personal experience, which 
must be narrow, and partly from hearsay. I have met 
Germans who were not musical, but I have never met 
any who were pleased with dowmright bad music. On 
the whole, it is the art they understand best, the one in 
which their instinctive taste is sure and good. You 
would not find that the Byron amongst composers, 
whoever he may be, was the one they set up for worship. 
Nor do you find the street of a German city or suburb 
infested with barrel-organs. There is some kind of 
low dancing saloon or cafi cHantant called a Tingl- 
Tangl where I imagine they have organs and grama- 
phones and suchlike horrors, but then unless you 
chance to pass their open windows you need not endure 
their strains. In England, even if we are fond of 
music, and therefore sensitive to jarring sounds and 
' maudlin melodies, yet In the street we cannot escape 
the barrel-organ nor in the house the drawing-room 
songs. As if these were not enough, we now invite 
each other to listen to the pianotist and the pianola. 

" I will explain my country to you " said the artist 
one day when I had expressed myself puzzled by the 
curious gaps in German taste, and even in German 
knowledge ; by their enthusiasm for the second rate in 
poetry and literature, and by their amazing uncertain 
mixture of information and blank complacent ignorance. 
For when an Englishman says " Goethe! Schiller I— 
Was is das ? ” you are not surprised. It is just what 
you expect of an Englishman, and for all that he may 
know how to build bridges and keep his temper in 
^amcs and argument But when a German teacher of 
i literature tells you Byron is the only English poet, and 
when the whole nation neglects some of our big men 
but runs wild over certain Httle ones, you listen eagerly 
for any explanation forthcoming. “We have Wissin',' 
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said the artist, “we have Kunsf, but we have no 
Kultur” 

I did not recover from the shock he gave me till the 
evening, when I saw the professor of philosophy and 
esthetics. 

“ The artist says that you have no KtiUur” I told 
him ; for I wanted to see how he received a shock. 

“The artist speaks the truth,” said the professor 
calmly, I have never met anyone more civilised and 
scholarly then he was himself; and I set a high value 
on his opinion. 

“What is Kuhur?" I asked. 

“ One result of it is a fine discrimination,” he replied, 
" a fine discrimination in art, in conduct, and in manner." 

"Are you not the most intellectual people in the 
world ? ” I said reproachfully. 

He seemed to think that had nothing to do with it 

“Are you still worrying your head about Kultnrl" 
said the artist next time I saw him. “Then I will 
explain a little more to you. I, as you know, am 
extremely anti-Semit” 

“ I am sure that Is not a proof of Kultur” I said 
hurriedly. 

“ It is not a proof of anything. It is a result 
Nevertheless I perceive that if it were not for the Jews 
there would be neither art nor literature in Germany. 
They create, they appreciate, they support, and altliough 
we affect to despise them wc invariably follow 'them 
like .sheep. What they admire wc admire ; what tlic>' 
discover we see to be good. But. . . I told you I 
(inli-Semit, . . . though they have most of the brains 
in the country, they have little KttUnr. One of us who 
is as stupid as an ox, . . . most of us are as stupid 
oxen, . . . may have more, . . . but because lie is 
stupid he cannot impose his opinion on the multitude. 
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“ Do you mean that the Jws set the fashion in art 
and literature, and that they sometimes set a bad one ? " 
I. asked. 

“ That is exactly what 1 mean." / 

It was a curious theory, and I will not be responsible 
for its truth. But there is no doubt that in every 
German town^tistic and literary society has its centre 
amongst the educated Jews. They are most generous 
hosts, and it is their pleasure to gather round them an 
aristocracy of genius. The aristocracy that is perfectly 
happy without genius would as a rule not enter a Jew's 
house; though the poorer members of the aristocracy 
often marry a Jew’s daughter. Where there is inter- 
marriage some social intercourse is presumably inevit- 
able. But the social crusade against Jews is carried 
on in Germany to an extent we do not dream of here. 
The Christian clubs and hostels exclude them, 
Christian families avoid them, and Christian insults are 
offered to them from the day of their birth. “ What 
do you use those long lances for?” said the wife of a 
Jewish professor to a young man in a cavalry regiment 
“ Damit htiztn -wir die Juden" said he, with the snarl 
of his kind ; and he knew very well that the lady’s 
husband was a Jew. I have been told a story of a 
Jewish girl being asked to a Court ball by the Emperor 
^^rederick, and finding that none of the men present 
would consent to dance with her. I have heard of 
girls who wished to ask a Jewish schoolmate to a dance, 
and discovered that their Christian friends flatly refused 
to meet anyone of her race. How any Christians 
contrive to avoid it I do not understand, for wherever 
you go in Germany some of the great scholars, doctors, 
men of science, art, and literature, are men of Jewish 
blood. The press is almost entirely in their hands, 
and when there is a scurrilous artist or a coarse picture 
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your friends explain it hy saying that the tone of that 
special paper is jiidiscJi. The modern campaign 
against Jews began nearly thiity years ago, when a 
Court chaplain called Stocker startled the world by 
tlie violence of his invective. But the fire he stirred 
to flame must have been smouldering. He and his 
followers gave the most ingenuous reasons for curtailing 
Jewish rights and privileges in Germany, one of which 
was the provoking fact that Jewish boys did 'more 
brilliantly at school than Christians. The subject 
bristles with difficulties, and no one who knows the 
German Jew intimately will wish to pose him as a 
persecuted saint. The Christian certainly makes it 
unpleasant for him socially, but in one way or the 
other he holds his own. I have seen him vexed and 
offended by some brutal slight, but his keen sense of 
humour helps him over most stiles. So no doubt does 
his sense of power. “They will not admit me to th«f 
clubs or ask my daughters to their dances” said a 
Jewish friend, “ but they come to me for money for 
their charities." And I knew that half the starving 
poor in the town came to his wife for charity, and that 
she never sent one empty away. 

When a very clever, sensitive, numerically small race 
has lived for hundreds of years cheek by jowl with a 
dense brutal race that has never ceased to insult and 
humiliate it, you cannot be surprised if those clever but 
highly sensitive ones become imbued in course of time 
%vith a painful undesirable conviction that the brutM 
are their superiors. So you have the spectacle in 
Germany of Jews seeking Christian society instead of 
avoiding it ; and you hear them boast quite artlessly 
of their christlicher Umgang. They would really serw 
their people and even themselves more if they refusw 
all christlicher Utngang until the Christians had learned 
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to behave themselves. An Englishwoman living in 
Berlin told me that once as she came out of a 

- concert hall an officer standing in the crowd stared at 
her and said, so that everyone could hear: "At lasth 
a single face that is not a jiidischer Frais." The 
concert, you will understand, must have been a good 
one, and therefore largely attended by a Jewish 
audience. Possibly the officer who so much disliked 
his surroundings had married a Jewish heiress and was 
waiting for his wife. Such things happen. During 
the worst times of Stocker’s campaign a woman with 
Jewish features could hardly go out unescorted ; and 
even now/ though it is not openly expressed, you can 
hardly fail to catch some note of sympathy with the 
Russian persecution of the Jews. The deep helpless 

I genuine horror felt in England at the pogroms is felt 
in a fainter way in Northern Germany. 

Meanwhile the Jewish %voman of the upper classes 
takes her revenge by knowing how to dress. In 
German cities, when you see a woman who is 
" exquisite," slim that is and graceful, dainty from head 
to foot and finely clad, then you may vow by all the 

- gods that she has Jewish bloc^ in her. 
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Bennett (\y. R.) and Adeoey (W. F.X A 
BIBUCAL INTRODUCTION With a 
coticisa BthlioEtaplsy. Siiti Edition. Cr, 
Sew. jt. id. Alto in Twe Votnmet. Cr. 
Sew. Eaek jt. 6d. net, 

Bentoa (LrebbUhop). COD’S BOARD. 
CornmuQioa Addresses. Second Edition 
Feaf, 8pp. jr. id. net. 

Berrlmaa (ilgeraon E.). AVIATION. 
IllBstrated. Second Edition. Cr, $vo 
lot. id, nit. 

Bleknell (Ethel Z.). PARIS AND HER 
TREASURES. Illustrated. Feafi. Btw. 
Found comtrt, 5/. net. 

Blake (Wllll&mX ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With a General 
IntroductiDn by Laciekce Bihvon. Illus- 
trated. Quarto, sir. net. 

BlftenloDlaln (Bishop of). ARA CCELl : 
Am Essay in Mvstical Theology. 
Sir/h Edition, Cr. tro. Jt. id. net. 
FAITH AND EXPERIENCE. Second 
Edition, Cr. too. jt. id. net. 


.... illustrated. Seeond Editton, 

Cr, teo. it. 

Bowden (B. V.). THE IMITATION OF 


Edition. Cr. itmo. at. id. 
Cr&baat(F.O^ RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. 
Illustrated. Cr, tvo. it. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Third Edition. Dimyipo. ji.td net. 
Braid {Jam»iX ADVANCED GOLF. 
lUustrated. Eighth £ifi/wn Dtmy tM. 


Brldgerc*. E.l. MINDS IN DISTRESS. 
A PM^olugvtal Study ol the Masculine 
and temiBui* Minds in Health and in Dis- 
order. Second Edition. Cr. too, at. id. 


Brodriok (Harp) and Horton (A. Xodar' 
oonx A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHjEOLOGV. A Hand- 
book for Studenci and Travellers llli 
trated. Cr. too, jr. id. 

BrewDlOg (BobertX PARACELSUS. 
’’’ * * ‘ '* *’ ■“ Introduction, Notes, and 


Katharihb B.T 


hen. Cr. 8i 

BDllCPaolX GODANDOURSOLDIERR 
Second Edition Cr. 8pp. 6r. 

Barns (BobsrtX THE POEMS AND 
SONGS. Edited by ANosew I.Ar 



Methuen and Company Lumited 


Carlyla (Ttomaf). THE FEENCII 
REVOLUTION. Edited b? C. R. L. 
FtETCifEr. T^rtt Fainmet. Cr.tP*. tSr, 

THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. Wwh wt Jo- 
tr^uction by C H. Firth, and Koi«a 
and Appendices by S. C. Louas, Tiree 
Felurntt. Dtmyttv. iis.iul. 

Chamber* (ITff, Lacnb«r(). LAWN 
TENNIS FOR LADIES. lUustrated 
Siceitd FJliifn, Cr.Zw at.M mtt. 

Chtfier fEUtafaeth fileatiL PERFECT 
HEALTH FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. Cr 8rn. 3» M. ntt. 


THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
HIS SON. Edited, »Uhan Introduction by 
C SraACiitY, and Notes by A. CAt.Tii*o» 
TV# Ftbimtt. Cr. tpa. isf. 

Ch«s(enoa(a.K.). CHARLCSOICReNS. 
VViihlwoFwtrtiialorhotogTavuce. Ktfhih 
JSJihon. Cr- tOA d/. 

AUt Feap. See. a. ml. 

THE CALLAO OF THE WiUTC HORSE. 

/■<«/. gw. jf. 

ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Sfurntk 
SJilm. Ftaf. gM ii. 

TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. Ft/U £</>• 
Han. feaf. ttv. fa. 

ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. Sa;ami 
Fdilipn. fia/ 8<v. 51. 

A MISCELLANY OF MEN. StaanJ 
Editian. fcaf. gw. jf 


IHosirated. Stejnd fdiUtn. Cr.trt tl 
RASIBLES IN KENT, llltietraied. O 

Crawley ( 1 . E ). THE LOOK OP TK£ 
HALL. Ah Accochtop What it Dots a»s 
W«r. DluJlraled. Cr, i.-w. jt U aW. 

DaTli 0>- W. C.). FNCL.\ND UNPFR 
THE NORMANS AND ANCI.VINS: 
io66-it7>. TAirt i.ditiM. Dt^if fPA 


Oawbam (Charlei). FRANCT. AKP 
THE FRENCH. IlluttraieJ. Dmjff*. 

tot ml. 

*Deamer(HabeI). ACIHLDS LIPEOP 
CHRIST. Jllusininl HmfJCittFr 
SJifion. luttf! Cr, grtf. at. SA «vA 

Deiraod (Uadame dnV LLTTRES Pf 
LA MAROUtbE UU DEFFAMI A 
HORACE W.ALFOLE. JJiied, nub !»• 
Ifoduction. Notes, and InJtl, by M'l 
PACeTlov>«Sg. Tkrtt i tlumtl. Vt "9 
tfa. Zjjf. "/A 

OleklBieo (0. L.). THE CRFEJC VIET 
OP LHE. A«»M t.d,Han Cr. 6w 
M. &/. mt. 

OUebflMd (P. H.V T H B^O Lp Tl H t 
PAKSO.N. Illmnated. Fd.rao. 

Diuit gw. jf. tJ nrt. 

THE OLD E.VOUSH COUNTKt 
SQUIRE. lUusirsted, Oi»ftra~ 

DewdiD M.V FURTIIF.R STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER COOK. Cr.tra. U- 


Cerrtf 00 (Il.v ALri.SV. FLORA. Ttanv 
Uted end enUrced by IV. CMcrotTH. 
lllonrated. Sjrart DtorfU*. tU.mat. 

Cealtea <0> OA CJIAUCEIl AND JJ)S , 
ENULAND. Hluiirtied. StetnJ t dtUn. ' 
/Vary g(«. lor. td. mt, | 

Cewper (WimanX FOLSIS. FAied.wIili 
an laltodoiKirm and Nc4«e.liy l.c CiUtav, I 
lUuitrattd, DamfXea. I 


DrlTtr IS. B.V SFRMONS ON Sl'^ 
JFCTS CONNr.CTED HTTH TICC 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr.fw. tt. 

Damat (Aletaodri). THE ntlMPA Or 
THE JJOKUIAS AND "“b 

an latroduclioft by R. 5. " 

liated. SKtOilkdiUm. 

THE CRIMES OF URPH.' 

UIER AND OTHERS. ISwirs-td. Cr 

Tl^ WIMP.S OF TllF MAROn'l 
DE BRINVILUERS AND OTIltb>- 
illuilratrd. Cr.tro.ti. 

THF. CRIMES or V*‘ ^ 

OTHERS, llfoslfsted. Cr.trr- ri 
MY PETS. N«»>y I 

Au-iawit. lUatietttd. Cr.lra. (a. 

Suan Patllian (IE P-V 
MAKSIIAIA. I 

£J,liam. Dwl**. I 
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THE BLACK PRINCE. JHastiated. 

Sccmi Edition. DemyZvo. -jt.tJ.ntt. 
Dutham (llie Esrt oIV THE RI^POKT 
ON CANADA. With an lotroduttorr 
Note. Second EJHutH. \i.fa. 


Ew&ld <Ca»l). JIY LITTLE EOY. 
Translattd lir Ai.e*AJtDE» TtrmaA pe 
BIattos. Illostratcd. /Va>. V- 


A History ei tb« EnjUsh Soldier donng the 
Ovil Wars, the Cooraoawcaltb, and ibe 
PreteetenM. Illustntod. Ste^Edditn 
Cr, gw. 6e. 


riihec (R. X. LV THE RCPUBUCAN 
TRADITION IN EUROPE. Cr. gw. 

6t. Hit. 


rrM«T (E.). THE SOLDIERS WJIOJI 
WELLINGTON LCD. Deeds of Danne, 
Chivalry, and Renown. Illjstrsled. Cr. 


THE SAILORS WHOM NELSON LCD. i 

Their Doings Described by TbeaMlvea I 
Illtulrated. Cr. gw. 51. met. I 


Calten ^Ir Fraocls). MEMORIES OF 
BIT LIFE. Illustrated. TAird EJitiom 
Dtmj Sco. tot. 6it met 


EXerton (H. E.% A SHORT HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POUCY. 
FmriK Edition. Dtmey gW. 7*- "tL 


ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINED With Maps and Plans. Eighth 
Ed Uon. Vemf gw. loa. id. 

THE INDUSTRIAL IIISTORV OF 
ENGLAND. With 5 JIaps and a Plan. 


Eyant (Herbert X.). CASTLES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. IHnstfated. 
Dtmy gw. lar. id, met. 


With 5 Slaps and a Plan. 
Tvteniieth Edition Cr. tvo. jr. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 
Third Edition Cr, 8w. ts 6d, 


Eietcr (Blabep of). REGNUM DEI. 
(fbe B.Mnpton Lectures of 1901 ) d Cheaper 
Edition. Demy tvo. it. (A. net. 


Gibbon (Edvard). THE BIE&tOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. 
Edited by G. BlXKeeck HlU. Cr-. Ew. 6r. 
THE DECLINC AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes 


llIustTSted. Seven Volmmet. Demy Sto. 
Illuslriied, Each tat. id. net. Also in 
Seven Velnmes. Cr. tvo. 6s. each. 


Edition. Cr, 6w. jr. 6d. 

ffoalkea (Charlee). THE ARBIOURER 
AND KIS CRAFT. Illwerated. Koyal 
ito. jCt »t. net. 

DECORATIVE IRONWORK. Froia tbe 
xttb 10 the XTUitb Century. IKoatnied. 
Reyathte. £t*t.ne/. 


RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
E.MPIKC. Ac/74 Edition. Demy gw. 
It. td. net. 

VIRGIL. Second Edition, Demy 8w. «r, 
6d. net. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
ITS VERIFICATION. (TheAngtuUe. 
tsre for tpia) Second Edition, Cr, gw. 
yt. 6d. net. 

OodUy (X. t>.). LYRA FRIVOLA. Effth 
Edition. Ecu/. Av. at. (d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Sietnd Edition. 
Ecof. tvo. at. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS Fen/, tvo. te.Cd. 


OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Pnnted from 
tbe Fifth and last Ediiion. Wiib a Com- 
mentary by H. M. Batson, and » Dioenpb- 
leallnirodsctioo byE. D. Ro»- Cr. too 


I Alio illnsirated. Cr. dr. It. 6d. net. 


Cranyep (Frank). HISTORICAL SOCI- 
OLOGY; A laxT-BooK or Poutics. 
Cr. tvo. ft. 6d. net. 


Orimn IW. HalD end Kinchin (H. C.). 
THE LIFE OF ROitCRF BROWNING, 
lllurtnied- Second Edition, Demy tvo. 


Methuen and Company Limited 


nila(/. R.). FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS: 
FsoM Salamisto Tsv SHt&lA. lUastmed. 
SeeoiKl Edihen. Cr.lva. tt.mi. 
RM1(R.R.). THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS Illustrated. SitetulEdi- 
thn. Demy too iji. nrf. 
tUnna; (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROVAL NAVY. Vol I., 1*17-1680. 
StconA Edilitm. Vo). IL, 16^1815. 
Demy too. Boek 7* <</. 

Hare (B.), THE GOLFING SWING 
SIMPLIFIED AND ITS MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY EXPLAINED. TitrJ 
Edtlten. Fcaf. toe. it. net 

Harper (Charles Q.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. With Maps. Dour 
yolumtt. Cr. 8rA Eaek jt. ta. met. 

Vol. I.— South of tub Thamm. 

Ye). II.— NoBTii AhB South Walks 
AN o Wbst Miouahos. 

Vel. in —East Akolia AND EastMio 

LANDS. 

Vol. IV.— Thb North or Cncland and 
Sooth or Scotland. 


SHARLSPFARE. Demytvo. ii.td.n, 


MEREDITHS NOVtUST, POUT. 
REFORMER. With a PertialL Steomd 
Edthon. Cr, tcA &i. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An l*<}citT 
INTO THE Industrial Covditio'* or rm 
Poor. Eighth E.iif ton Cr.t'o. n.tJ. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN 
EMPLOYED: An Iniju’bt and ai 
E cONOUicFoLlcr. SCrth£d:fum. Cr.lee. 
at.6d 

, GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES: With a« 

EcAUIHATION of TIIF QOAVTITT TllEOtT. 
Seemed Edition, Cr. toe. y. 6/ net. 

Hod<fOB(MM.V/.). IIOWTOIDF.NTirV 
OLD CHINESE PORCULMN. I Iw 
trated. Third Edition Post Svo (j. 

Holdlch (8lf T. H.J. THE I.VPH.V 
BORDERLAND, iSSo-iooo. Illiutnied 
Steond Edition. Demy Sew. lor tJ. nd. 

Holdearorth (W. B.V A H1S1DKY OP 
ENGLISH I.AW. Fnr fo'emti 

Foli. /., It., III. Steond Fdition. Pe-f 
too. Each tot. &l. met. 


Horeburjh (E. U B.). WAIIRIOO: A 
Narbativb andaLriticisu. MiihrUni 
Steond Edition. Cr, 0tv. sr. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. IDnv 
mud. Cr. 8w. jr. net. 

Heile(BlezaDdirV MANCHURIA. Ills; 
trateO. Second Edition. JAM 

«/. 

Howell (A. 0 Ferrerih ST. BLRN 

INOOFSIENA. Illa«lraled Demth.-n. 
■or tut. 

Uodsoo (W. ILV A SHErHLRnS 
LIFE : Iur*e>4ioN* of th* South ">lJ- 
SMIRK Down*, lllustnied. Third tei 
tton. Demy too jt, 6d. net. 

HomphroyiMohuHA pROrORTIOSAL 
KEPRLStNrATlON. C>. !«>• S'- 


llUOeorde FraocU). ONE HUNDRED 
MASrF.Rl’IECES OF SCUEPTUKE. 


KNOWLEDGE. Second Fdition Demy 
Sor. tot. 6.A net. 

Hebien (J. A.V INTF.RNATIONAL 
TRADE: An ArrticATioM of Economic 
T iiFoar. Cr. tcv. tt td-sut. 


THE*C1TIES OF UMCRI-E llloitrH'^ 
Edition. Cr. too. O- 
THE CITILS OF LOMPARDV. I-«- 
traud. Cr.too. 61 
THE CITir.S OF ROMAGNA AM) 
MARCHIA lllurtraied. Cr.Uo. ^ 
riXIRENCE AND NORTHERS Tt^ 
CANY \MTH GESOV iLu'rit.i 
Thud Fdition. Cr. e-v. 

Sir-NA AND SOUTlirRN 
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VENICE AND VENETIA. lUoshatid. 
Cr. Botf. 6r. 

RO^IE ■ Illustrated. TAirf Edllteit. Cr. 


COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
lUusDated. Secmd Edtiiett. Etaf. Sw. 
St. mil. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. Illustrated. 
Derny Spin jt. 6d. mtt. 


Ibien (Henrik). BRAND. _A Dramatic 
Poem, translated by Williak Wilson. 
Fmrth EJitten. Cr. 8m. jr. 6d, 


In<e(W.H.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(Tlie Bamplon Lectures of 1899.) Tktnl 
Edtiim. Cr. tve. St. rut. 


BRITISH IN INDI^. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8 m. 6r. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Fanrtk Eiitian. Dtmytoa. 
I9t. id. net. 


Johnston (BIr K. H.). BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. Illustrated. r»»W 
Edilitm, Cr.Ata. tie. net. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Dfmylva. tit.nef. 


Julian (Lady) of Kortwlcb. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. EdUed by 
CkaCS WaaeACK. Ft/tk Edition. Cr. 
tee. jr. 6d. 


Keble(John). THCCHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction anti Notes by W. 
1,0CK. Illustrated. Tkird Edillen. Feaf. 
Bro. st.td. 


Kampis (Thomas &). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. From the Latin, witb an 


Inlroducliotiby Dcak Faxsab. Illustrated. 
Fonrth Edition, Fcaf, tso, y. 6d. 

*THOMAE HEMERKEN A KEMPIS DE 
IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Edited by 

AnxuH FoRTEscuB. Cr. 4io. £t I/, net. 

Kipling (Rodyard). BARRACK-ROOhl 
BALLADS. titnJ Tknaand, Fortieth 
Edition. Cr, tee. Bvekram, 6t. Also 
Feap, Bee, Cloth, 4r. 6d. net I leather, 
St. net, 

THE SEVEN SEAS. rogM Thousand 
Twenty^eixth Edition. Cr. Svo. Buei- 
ram, 6s. Also Fcaf. tee. Cloth, 4s, 6d. 


net; leather, st. net, 

THE FIVE NATIONS, tgth Thousand, 
Fifteenth Edition. Cr. tee. Buchram, 6r. 
Also Fcaf. 8iv. Cloth, 4S.6d. net; leather. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Twenty 

Set-enih Edition. Cr. Bw. Buckram, 6s. 
Also Feaf. tve. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather^ 


iDBsa (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Secona Edition. Cr. 
Bm. jr. net. 


Jonkt (E.). AN OUTLINE OP ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Thsrd 
Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Ensot Cr. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW: Fbosi TK8 Eaxubst Tiuss to 
TKB^N^ p TKt Ybab lytf. Demy tee. 


ducUoD and Notu. by £. V. Lvcab. A 
AVto and Eevised Edition in Sta Vt^mts, 
ll'itk Frontiefleu. Feaf, teo. 5/. taei. 


The volumes are 

t. MlSCtLlANEOVS PXOSB. 11 EtiA AKD 

TK* Last Essays or Elia. 111. Books 
rok Children, iv. Plavs aho Ponia 
v.andsi. LsTTExa 


JerBlnghain (CbatUs Edieard). THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKL. Second 

Edition. Fcaf, Bcv. jr. 


Jevons (F. B.). PERSONALITY. Cr. I 


LIONAIRES Cr. Bm. st.6d.Het. 
CROWDS : A Srver or the Cenii.’S or 
DEStOCXACr, AND OF THE FBAXS, DeSISES, 


Lock (Walter). ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER BUIUJER. Third Edition. 
Cr. too. yr, 6it. 

THE^BIB^ AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Keats(John). POEMS Edited, mib Intro 
duction and Notes, by E. de SeuhCoOict I 
With, a Fcaottimeca UL Phatocrawre I 
ThM Edition, Demy Btv. 7/. 6d. net. 


or FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE: 

A Catechism for Parents and Teachers. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. too. ar. met 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Study 
OF THE Influence or Tita Advance :n 
SctiNTtFie Knowledge urov our Under- ‘ 

STAKDIXQ or ClIRISTIANtTY. Finfh 
Edition, Demy too. yr. net. 

Also Feaf. Sea. it. net. 


Methuen and Company Limited 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Stodt w 
Unrecocniseu Humaw Facultv. Ftflk 
Edittm. M'idtCt.lvo. is.mt. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth. Edi/htt 


MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr.Sat. st.tuf. 

Lor«bnrn <Earl). CAPTURE AT SEA. 
Cr. tva. it. 6 d. nt 


Lorlmer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. IllusWAted. TwtHty 
firurth EditiaH. Cr. !w. 6 J. 

AhoFcap.ivB. if tttf. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illushated. 
Steond Edilian. Cr. 8m. 6j. Alto Cr 


too. jt 6d. not. , 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. THus | 
* (rated. Ffftetitth Edition. Cr, too, 6 t. I 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illu» 
(rated. SiJcttoHth Editioi). Cr. too. 6 t. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. IHuetraied 
TwoUth EdtUen. Cr, too. it Abo 
Feaf, too jt, 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. Ulus- 
(rated. Sixth Edition. Cr.tva. 6 t. 

THE OPEN ROAD : A Littlb Book »o* 
WAyrAKKRt Tmtnlf fourth Edition, 
Feaf, 8tw. s^- ii’dia Faftr, jt. id. 

Alto lUuotraUd Cr, oto. tjA lut. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : A Lirrt* Book 
rORTKaUasAHe. Eighth Edition. Feaf. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Setenth 
Edition. Feaf tpo. sr. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Seointh 
Editian. Feaf, too. is. 

THE GENTLEST ART: A Choicb or 
Letters bv Entertaimmg Hands. 
Eighth Edition Feaf. 8w. 51. 

THE SECOND POST. Third Edition 
Feaf. too. St. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Fehininc 
Portrait Gallery Sixth Edition. Feaf. 
Slv. 51. 

GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Men. 

Second Edition. Feaf. 89^. jr. 

ONE D.AY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 
Edition. Feaf. 51. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fifth Edition. 

Feaf. 8i'<» 5*. 

LOITERERS HARVEST. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zoo At 

LISTENER’S LURE: An OblkjueNarra. 

TiON. Tenth Edition. Feaf Ssv. at. 
OVER BEMERTONS: Ax East-Goino 
Chronicle. Eleoenlh Edition. Feaf. 


MR. INCLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Feaf 
LONDON LAVENDER. Feaf. too. ji. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Anecdotal 
GoiDS TO thb British Painters ano 
Paintings in the Nationai. Gallesv 
Feaf. Boo at. id. net. 

HARVEST HOME Feaf. Boo. it. nit. 

A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. Third 
Edition. Feaf Spa if Nt#. 

See also Lamb (Charles) 

LjdakkM (R.). THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr. Brt «t 

Lydakker (B.) and Otheri. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Cunning. 
HAM. Illustrated. Deny Boo jot 6 d mt. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS Edited by F. 
C. Montague. Three yolumes. Cr. 8w. 
iSa 

ux . h . a « tr » iheempresskot 

ROME. Hluetmied. Deny Sph. lai, id 

THE EMPRESSES ‘OF CONST^U 
NOPLE. Jllusiraied. Dtmylvo. lor.M 
net. 

HacCarthy (TeaBCDfl) *f.ic,TM“T*?*A 
(A^iha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL A 
VliAiPtn.^ Ulustrated. Fourth Eddie 
Deny Boo ioi.ia.net. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. too. S» «'• 

BODY AND MIND: A 1Iisto*y JN® * 

DerwcB OF ANtn'SM. Steond Edition. 
Demy Spa lor id. net. 

BaaUTlInck (Maurice). - THE BLOT 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Six Acti 
Ttaoslaied by Alexander Trixei"* ® 
Mattos. Feaf. B oo. 

net. AltoFeaf.Boo. ix! 

■Uustnted W colour by F. OaVL=\^ , 
»OK, i» also publisbed. Cr. *to a\ .nei 
Of the above book niirty-lhree Edition! 

all hare been issued. 

”£i 

DB Mattos. ^*'^^^,‘‘^/./Feaf.Sio. 

DeeibEdgtt. st.6d.iut. AUore y 

offR”EraRNITY. g,*" 

andekTeixeira de Mattos. r 
S*. net. 

Uaeterlinek _5i."rVnLDRENb*B^'^*" 
Leblanc). THE CHILDRENS j,„ 
BIRD Translated ^ feof. 

TCIXEIRA DB Mattos. Illustrat 
8 re. $i net. 
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Kahatrya.P.V A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
JTVnPB THRPTni.F.MATrnVKASTV. 


Mamand (F.WA ROMANCANONLAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Rejal tva. jt. id. 

IitaraU Ot. R.V THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Third Edilim. Cr. 6w. 


Altt Feaf. Sm. (a n<t, 

Karne <Etb«t e«lbnniV DYRON. nta«- 
tnied. TwtVtIttmil. tu.rui. 


HltctietirP.Chatmcn). TH0MA5HENRY 


Hoirat Olary H.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. IIIu5tn(«d. ftvrth Editurt, 
Cr, Scv. 6/. 

IilARIA THERESA, lllu^trjlrd. 

tr«. lOt.&f.iul. 


Kantr (L. 0. Cblozza). RICHES AN 
POVERTY. 1910. Elez/fnih EJu.e, 

MONEY’S "fiscal DICTIONARY, 191. 

Stecnd EditiM. Demy !n>. s^. nti. 
THINGS THAT MATTER: Pafers r 
i SoajECTs wHtcH Ate, on oockt to t 
ONDEX Discussion. D<my Sm. 51. >ut. 


DAY. Illastnt^ Dtatjico. jt.id.nii. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
Illustrated. Dtmy 8m. tor. (J tut. 


Hoorhoasa (E. Hallam). NELSON' 
LADY HAMILTON, lllnstrated. Thir 
EdtiwH. Dmy Sx. 7/. 6 d. nef. 


WATERLOO. With Mam Sttoml 
Edition, EtmyZvo, ior.6tr.rvA 

Hasefleld (Jahn). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SONS TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Sm. 
j>. 6 d, mtt. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. S*<ond Edihm. Cr. Em. jn 6 d. 


H«tIII (Ladr Serethy). MV OWl 
TIMES. Edited by her boB. SttendEdi 
tion. Demy tat. ly, net. 


KattermaB (C. F. O.V TENNYSON 
ASA RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Steemd 
Edititn. Cr, Em. dr. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Etniih Edition. Cr.tx. 6 *. AUoFenf. 


Oaan (C. W.C.V A HISTORY OF THI 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDU 
ACES. lUusinted Dtmy tvo. ter. U 


BNCUND REFORE THE NORMAF 


TIONALHISTORY. Cr.tx. jt.«d.nei. 
lIethii«a(X.V.8.). ENGLAND S RUIN: 
Discusses IV Fom-mv LrrrcBS to a 
P a OitCf iowiST. fi’inttk Edition. Cr. 8m. 
31/. net. 

Hllu (EosUm). life after LIFE; 
OR, Thi THfoar or Reivcarmation. 
Cr. Em. ar. tJ. net. 

THE PO^VER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How TO ACQulRR tr. ft/tk Edition. 
Cr. 8m }f. &L net. 

■ntals iJ. 0 .). THE LIFE AND LET* 
TERS of SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILIUMS, llluitrated. AVar Edition. 
Demy tao. Jt. 6 d, net, 

Ullna (J. O.V A HISTORY OF EGYPT 


Oxlerd (M. R.). A tlANDEOOK Of 
NURSING SUtA Edition, Eeaiud 
Cr. Im. y. 6 d. net. 


Fakis (V 7 . C. C.V THE SCIENCE Of 
HYGIENE Illustrated. Second ane 
CAen/er Edition. Revised by A. T 
Namkiteu. Cr, tm. sr. net. 


Parker (Erie). A ROOK OF THE 
ZOO. liluslraled. Second Edition. Cr. 
tfo. 6 e. 


Pearl (Sir Edwin). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE Second Edition. Demy teo. 
lar. id. nef. 


OF EGYPT, llluslratei SU Vetnmee. 
Cr. Brw. 6r. eaeA. 

You I. From thb Ist to tub XVIth 
D rHASTT. Seventh Edition. 

You II. TitB XVIlTII AAD XVlIlTII 
DtHabtieS. Ei/th Edition. 

You III. XIXtH to XXXtH DvKASTtEi 
Vot. IV. Eevrr vkcer thb pTOiriiAtc 
Dvvastv. J. P. kUiiArry. heeondFdition. 
VfttV. Eottt ujrnrR RoMAv RutB. J. C. 


MiLtir. Second Edition. 

You VI. FjTvrr iv thb Middle Aot«. 
Staklbt Lane IVsoiB. Second E.di/ien.‘ 


Methuen and Company Limited 


RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. lUujtraied. Cr.Stv. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELE 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. Biv. 


?rlea (L, LA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL tCONOSI Y IN ENGMNO 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. EdiUot^. Cr. too. 


E««*n (C. TdU). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES- 
Illustrated. Cr. Siv 6r. 


Bdbsrtion (C. Grant). SELECT STAT- 
UTES. CASES, AND DOCUMk,NTS, 

1660-183J. SteonJ, Keviud and EmUrstd 

Eiiilhn. Z>e«y>8tw. tas.M.nt! 
ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS IJIuttrater). Edtttr<. 


•Solla (Richard). THE FIRE OF 1 0 \X 
and THE MENDING OF LIFE 
Edited by Fsances M. CoMrea. Cr. 8m. 

}». 6d. nit, 

Bjan (P. F. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Sociai. Histoky. IKus 
tiated. Demy Sri>. loi. td. net. 


lUoscrated. Second Ldttion. Cr.' Sw. 
3s. id, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith In xntfa 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Seetnd Editim. 
Cr. 8ev. 3s. id. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. lllds- 
Uated Cr. Stw 3*. id. 

Pollard (Alfrad W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 

the Bibliejraphy el Shakespeare** Plays, 
1594-1683 Illustrated fabe £nt.iu/. 

Portar ( 0 . B.). THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. ANewEdttton. Ed-ted 
by F. W. HfRsr. Demy too £t u. net. 


'8aki' (K. H. tfanro). REGINALD. 

Third Edilten Fcnf. 8tv. as. id net, 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA, Feap. tea. 
as. id net. 


BaloQ* (Edmnnd), TOMMY SMITHS 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. TAir/einl* £ih 
tion. Flop. tvn. at. id. 

TOMMY S.MJTjrS OTHER ANIMAU. 
Itlusmted. SeventA Edition. Ftap. wi 

u.id. I 

JACK’S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr.Iw. U. | 

Bhakasptare QYiniam). . . u... 
THE lOVR FOLIOS. »»> 3 I >« 3*5 '“V 
1685. Each £^ 41. net, or a eomyieie ic«i 
;6i» sat. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM S 1 IAK& 

SPEARE. WibanlnlroducHonandNMM 
byGeoacs^YvnoHAM. Demjtoo. Best- 

Shaw (Btanley). WILLUM OF CER- 
MANY. Demyt-jo. yr.6.LM/. 

BhaUay (Percy Byaahe). 

an In^riurtjwi by A. CurrMN R«?«* 
notes by C. D. Locock. Tv.-e !<«>•-"- 
Dtmjtoo. £t ti.net. 

Bmlth (Adam). TIIF, ''r.aTH OF 
NATIONS. Ldited by Lowu Cakxax. 
JWIWawr. Demytro £ltt.n,l. 

Bmlth (0. F. H«rt«'^‘V_, 9 J'p‘ri 7 ARAO 

AND nlEIR DISTINCTIVECHARAO 

TERS. Illustrated. See<m.l idiHen- 
Stw 6r. net. 
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Enell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Ck Ssvr. 6r. 

THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND 
Illustrated Cr.tve, 6s. 


TICS. iltustr»ted. Meiam. Ft^p- 
Bm. cut 3s. 61/. ntt. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 
lllii>ts»t«d. Faap. Sea, CIU tap. y$. bd. 


HA^VIIUCK GRANGE ; os. THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Estt. llltutnted. Fcap. Uv. 
CiU tap. 3r> td, rut. 


I Tajlor (Hrs. Basil) fHarrlet Osgood). I 
JAP.'INESE GARDENS. Illustrated 


StSTSoSoa (B. L.). THE LETTERS OF | 
ROBERT LOU15STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir SinvtY Colvin, a Km and Fir- I 


Thltaudean (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. FORTESCtie. Illustrated. 
Dmy 81V. lor. 6 d. tut. 


Thonaa (Edvard), MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Saamd Edtlian. 
Cr. Sear, 5/, alt. 


POEMS or VRANClS THOMPSON. 
With a Biograptiicnl Note by Waraio 
Mamau. WitbaPorCTaiiiaPbotogravure 
Tmantuik Thattsand, peap. Sue. is. net. 


Btraatfelld (R. X ). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrat-d. Seeimd 
Ed, Han. Demy taa. js. 6 d. net. 


TMwtoudSaTyW.). D.AILY STRENGTH 


Barteea (B. S), HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. FiAh Edit, an Ftap. Saa. 
Cdt tap, 3J. W. aef. 

JIR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR- 
lUuslrated. Saeand Edilian. Fenp. gva. 
Gxtttep. %s,bd net. 

ASK MAMMA ; OR. THE RICHEST 


Edilian. Medinm \bma ts. 6 d. net. 
Also an editioD in tupenor biodinff, &r. 
THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium \bma. U. id met. 


COMMONER 'in feNGLAND. IBus* 
(rated Feap.Sea. Citftap. it. (d. net. 
JORROCKSS JAUNTS AND_ JOLU- 


Toyobea (PageO. DANTE ALIGHILRl. 

His Lire anp Works. With iS lllustra* 
lions. FaurtAand EnUrptd Edittan. Cr. 
Bor. $r. net. 


Itavelyan (0. N.)> ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. Wah Maps and Plana 
Svrth Edilian. Eemj Bon. sor. id. tut. 


Xrttt* (H. ln)S0 % TOWN PLANNING; 
PaVT, PassENf. AHD PossiaLB. lllustra. 
ted 5 etan.t Edtlun, Wide Rtjal Stw. 


Saao (HEnry). THE LIFE OF HIC 
BLESSED HENRYSUSO. IlyllnrseiF. 
TraosUted by T. f- Knoa. Wuh n lotr^ 
duuion by Ueaw Isce. Sttend fdirie". 
Cr. tea. 3s. id, net. 


Underhill (ErelyB). KIA'STICISJL A < 
Study ID the Nature and Devetopmest cf I 
Man • Spintusl Consaoumess. fi/lh 
Editian. DtmJ Bor. tsr. net. j 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. Bw. 6t 


Tabor (Jfardaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 

ART. NViih their Attributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranired. lllosintcd. 
Third Ed, tian. Ftap.tva. is.td.wet. 


Tim FaUmtt. Setand Edition. Cr, tea. 
til net. ; 

READINGS ON. THE PURCATORIO I 
OB D.ASTE. V.'itb an Introduction by 
Ihe ti*e Deur Chcsch, Ttva Feluines.' I 
Thud Ed.tton. Cr, tea. 151. net. | 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction Inr the 
BiskopOF RirOff. Tma yelnmtt, Steand 
EdtttoH. Cr. iso iji, ml. 

Vickers (Kenneth R.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Second Edilion, Dtn^ 8tw. 
loj V mi. 

Wnddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the E» 
pedition of igov-toot. Illustrated. Third 
and Cheaper Edinm. Mediumioa. jx.&A 


Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS. Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own ciplaita- 
tions. By Alicb LntCBTON Clkathek 
and BASit. Crump. Feafi.ive. ot.td tack. 
Tkb Ring of trb NieatuHO. 

Sixth edition. 

LOHBNGRItt ARB PARSIfAU 
Third Edition. 

Tristan and Isolds. 

Second Edition. I 

TaMNIIXuSCR and THS MASreRSIKCSRS 
OF Nubsmsubo. 


Smalt Pott ivo. $1. mt. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Litile Kocmlies to 
Woznea IB CnuBtir PUcei. Small M/itv. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing Choien and arranged by Eluavetn 
mTBBHousK. La<reCrt-.o. ci.mt. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. SmaU 
Pott 8m>. 1/ net. 

VERSES. A New Ediiioiu Fcap. few ar- 


V/att (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. lUustrated Second 
editiOM, Cr, 8oo. 2ar. 6d, ml. 

R. L. S. Second Edition. Cr, 8w, 6i. 

Wedmore fSIr Frederick). MPSIORIES. 
Second EdilioH. Demy Iso, ft, 6d. net. 

Welgall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT; From Abviios to tub Sdhan 
FROnTieit, lIlosirateA Second EdiEon 
Cr. Zvo ft. 6./. mt. 


Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition Cr. 8pa. jr. &/ 
A SHORT HISTORY OF R03/E. Four. 
Uenth Edition VVith i Maps. Cr. 8w. 

V.6d. ^ ^ 

Whitten (Wilfred). A LONDONER’S 
LONDON. Illustrated. Second Edition 
Cr. iso, 6t. 

Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Taelte Polumet. Feap. tvo 
S/. net each volume. 

I. Lord Astkcx Savils's Crime and 
TKK Portrait op A!r. W. H ii- Thb 
D ocHRss OF Padua, hi. Poems iv. 

LaDV WlNDERMBRz’S FAK. T. A WOMAN 

OF No Ihfortance. VI Ah Ideal Hus- 
BAUD. VII. Thb lurosTAXCs os sens 
Earnsst. VIII. A Houss or Pomc- 

CRAHATES. IX. InTZNTIOKS. X. DcPsO 

POMDis AND Prison Letters, xt Essaya 

XIL SaLOM4, a FtORENTWB TlACEOV, 

and Da Saints Courtisahe, 

WimaDit(B.Keel). AROSEOF SAVOY: 
Maris ADiLAiDS of Savoy, Duchsssrds 
B ooRGOGNS. Mother of Loins xv. Il'itF- 
traled. Second Edition. Demy Uo. tj* 

ThV FASCINATING DUC PE RICHD 
LIEU: Louis Francois Armaho bu 
pLessis(i 69 ^T 788 ) llluiirated. Eempine 

A?RmCESS OF ADVENTURE.’ MaRji 
Caroline, Docbsssr es Bmv (USS- 
i8t 6) Illasiraied. Dewry Sw. iS» "((t- 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDES (i$3i>-l74eX lllu»trst«d- Oem/ 
tea. tft. nd. 

WIIsoD(ErDestH.). ANATURALISTIN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated Seeena 
Edition. Demy Zoo £iior«/. 

Wood (BIr Evelyn). 

MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. 
trated. Fiflk Edition. Demy tee. 7'-“- 

Alco Feah. ivo. ^s.mt. ^ . 

THE REVOtr IN HINDUSTAN 

gX lUuslrated. Second Edition. Cr.tso 

Wood (W. Blrkheck) dwonds (Col. 
g.E.)\ A HISTORY OJ 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATi.S 

(iMi-dsX With an iDlroducl.onby Sr«SE>> 

WiMtiNsOH. With S4 Maps • 

TJurdEdihon. Demyivo. i« td-nei 

Wordsworth (W.X POEMS. a 

Introduction and Notes by NO'« 
Smith. Three yolnmet. Demy tee 
net. 

1 Teats fW. B.X A BOOK OF IRI^^ 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr.Seo. 
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Part II.- — Selection of Series 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, Sir B. C« A. WINDLE 
Cr. Sw. 4r. 6d. Met eaek volume 
'With Illostrations £. II. New, and other ArtUts 


Crisiou Alfred Harvey. 
Canievbov. J. C. Cax. 
OicsTsa. Sir e. C- A. 'Wlndle. 
Dvbuk. S. a. O. Fittpatrick. 


I EoiNaoKCH. M. G. WilliaaiMn. 
LtHCOiM* E. Manae! Synpson. 


I WetLsandCLASTONavRV. T. S. Helmei. 


The Antiqoary’s Books 

Genetal Ediwt, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy 8w. it. W. net eatk volume 
With Numerous Illostratlons 


i EHCirSH CosTUtiE. From Prehistoric Times 
to 111 * End of the Eigbteeoth Century, 
CeocEeamch. 


I EkgUSH Seals. J. Harvey Eloom. 
Folk'Loke as am Historical Science 


Churchwarden's Accounts frou the 
Fousteekth Centurv to the Close or 
THE SbvENTEENTU CeNTVRT. 

DoiiesoAV Inquest, The. Adolphus Bollanl. 



Methuen and Company Limited 


The Anti^nary’s Books— confmued 

Old English Libraries. James Hutt. 

Old Sekvigb Books or the Encusu 
Church. Christcpher Wordswoiib, ud 
Henr7 IJttUhaUs. Seionti £dtlion. 

Parish Lire in MEDiiftvAL Emglahd. 

Abbot Gasguet. Feurtk SJiiitit, 

Parish Rccistbbs or Englahd, The. 


Remaims or THE Prehistoric Acr ii. 
FNCC.4ND. Sif C C. A. Winile. Secini 
LJilum . 

Rohan Era jw Bbitain, The. }. Ward. 
Rouano-British Cuildincs and Earth- 
WORKS. J. Ward. 

RofAt Forests of Ewolaad, The. ]. C 
Cox. 

Shrikes or British Saints J C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy 8*0. as. 6<<1 net each volume 


An edition of Shakespeare in Single Flays ; each edited v ith a fall Introductlofli 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the loot of the page 

Macbeth. 

Measobx rOB MeASoar 
Merchant erVBsieE,Tn*. SteonJ EA/hn, 
Merry Wives or Wjndsob, The 
Midscumer Night's Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Pbriclks. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

TahikO or THE Shrew, Xh& 

TEMfEST, The. 

TiMOK or Athens. 

Titos Anssonjcus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gshtlembn or Verona, The. 
TwEtrtK Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Winter's Tale, The. 


Ali’e Weli. That Ehds Wru- 
Antony and CLSorATRA SteendEJi/ion. 
As You Litex It. 

CVMBSLINZ. 

Comscy or Errors, The 
Hamlet. FoitriA EM/en. 

Julius Cagsax. 

*Kmo Kekrv IV. pT. I. . 

King Henry v. 

King Henry vi. Pt, i 
King Henry vi. Ft. ii. 

Kino Henxv vj, Pt. jjj, 

Kilg Lear, 

King Richard ii. 

King Rickard hi, 

Li»e and Death or King John, The. 
Love’s Laeoos's Lost. SttvnA EdiSiue 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Db. J. H. W. LAING 
With numerotu lUu^raHom, IVide Royelivo 


Art op the Crebics, The. H. B. Waltas. 
tzr id ml . 

Art or the Hokans. T«e. H. E. IVaiteia. 
Chardin. H.E.A.Furst. tts .& l.iat 


Donatello. Maud Crutlw«U. „ 

isr. U . tut . 
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Classics of Art— conf/ni/«/ 

CHtXLAKDAio. C«ra]J S. Davles. Stttttd 
EJthaH. tot. td. mil. 

Lawbescb. Sir Waller Armstrong. jCtitmel- 
Michelangelo. GeraM S. Davies. 

Hit. 

RAriiAEL. A. P. Opp£. tu. 6 J.aet. 
RsuRfAKDT's Etchings. A. M< Iliad. 
Two Volumes, au mil. 
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RL'Be>.& Edward Dillon, ajr. miL 
Tikxosktto. Eveijn Warci Piiiiipps, ijj, 

TlTtAt. Cbarlei RicVelts. jjr. ml. 

TtfR^Ks's ScBTCtlES ANP DlAWINCS. A. J 
liaberg. Stand Eilitiam. \is.(il.mif. 

Velaeqou. a. de Ceniete. lor. tJ. tut 


The ‘Complete* Series 

Futly llluilrattd. Demy Sw 


The CotirLETE Association FooT>AtAEi>. 
U S. Even ud C E. Hushes Davies. 
St. mil. 

The Cohplste ATinJtTic Toainee. S. A 
Ktossatuoi. js. ml. 

Tme CoKEunrE DiujAta Platca. Oksrfes 
Kolects. tor. 6 J. mi/. 

The CoMPUtTE Soxce. J. C. Bohuo Lyncb. 

sr. Mil. 

Thb^&mplbtc Cooe. Lilian Whitting 

The Complete CBtcArrcR. Albert E. 

Knicmt. ft. W. ml. Siam-f EJiliim. 
The Couplet* FotiigKrcK. Cbulcs Rklf 
onlsan. tu. 6 d,iui. Stand £i/ilitm. 


The Complete Goltbil Harry Vardon. 

lar. W. mil. FiurlttmiK Ednum, KeefuJ 
The Couplete HocireY-PLAVER. Ensucc 
C.A\hiie. it. nil. Stand Ediliem. 


The Complete Horseman. W. Scaitb 
Dixon. Stand EdiHem. >or. 6d. nrf- 


Thb Complete Iawm Tennis Plates. 
A, Walla ilyen. lar. fj mil. FnrtK 
tdtHem. 

The Complete MoTORier. Filjon Young. 

■ar. id. mil. Htta Edilam (dVmvM). 

The Complete MoirvrArNEBE. 0. D. 

AbnJiatB. tit.mil. Stand tdlHin. 

The Complete Oaesuan. R. a LeboMsa. 

vii.fj.mtt. 

Tub Complets Photociapiiee. R. Child 
Oajley. ter. il. mtt. tf/tA EJUtam, 
Rmui. 


The Complete Rocav FoOTRALLn, oh t.._ 
Kcw Zealand hv^TEM. D. Calluer and 
W.J. Stead, tot id mil. Stand Edilait, 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Teosdale. 

Uucken. itt.idmel, TAirdEdihem 
The Complets Swimmsb. F. Sachs, ft. U. 


The Complete Yacutsman. C. Hechstall. 
Smitb and £. du Boulay, Stand Edititm, 
Rrriitd. tss.PieP. 


The Connolssear’s Library 


nummus JHuStrafians. IVide Royal 8w. 25P. tut each volume 


Rnclisii Fubnitoeb. T. S. Robinson. 
English CoLOUBEO Books. Martin Katdie. 
Etchings. Sir F.Wedmore SuondEdHi, 
E^opeak Enamels. Henry H. Cnuyng' 
Glass. Edward DiUon. 

GOLIISUITHS' ANU SILVERSMITHS’ WoRK. 

Nelson Dawson. Stand Edition. 
Illuuivatsd Mangscsipts. ,}.R. Herbert. 
Stand Edition. 


IvoEiES. Alfred MaskcII. 

JewELLBRr. H. Clifford Smith. Stand 
Edtttnn. 

tlEZZOTiNTS. CjtB DavenporL 
MlHUTVRes. Dadley Heath. 
roBCELAiH. Edward Dillon. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood ScL’Iptob*. Alfred Masltell Stand 
Edition. 



Methuen and Company Limited 
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Handbooks of English Church History 

Edited by T. H. BURN. Cretan 8w. 2S. 6d. net each xolume 


The Foundations of the Enclisu Ckokch. 

j. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and the Norman 
Conquest. C. T. CruttwcU. 

The Medi/eval Church and the PArAcr. 
A. C. Jennings 


The Reforhation Period. Henry Gee. 

The Struggle with Puritanism. Bruce 

Blaxbnd. 

The Church of England in the Eick- 

TEEHTH Crnturv. Alfred Plummer 


Handbooks ot Theology 


The Doctrine OF THE IwcARHATioN. R. L. 
Ottley Fifth Edtfien, Fevtuti. Demy 
too. tts. 64. 

A Historv or Early Christian Doctrine. 

J F. Belhuoe'Baleer. Dewy Boa. eor. 

Ah Introduction to the History op 
Religion. F. B. Jevons. Sixth SJitien. 
Demy 8m>. roA 6a. 


Ah Ihtsodvction to the History of the 
Creeds. A. E. Burs. Demyive. lor 6<f. 
Thc Philosofhv of Selicidn jk Enclano 
amdAmerica. AlfredCaldecoH Dimyive. 
iiM 64. 


The XXXIX Articles of the Church pi 
Ehcland Edited by E. C 5. Cibsan 
Sevett/A FAhea. Demy He. tie 64, 


The ‘ Home Life * Series 

lUustrated. Demy Zve. 6t. te lot, 6d. net 


Homs Lire ih Asierica. Kstherine G. 

Busbey. Stetad Edition. 

Home Life ih France, ^tlss Bethao. 

Edwards. Sixth Editien, 

Homs Life in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwtek. 
Sttend EdiUen. 

Home Life in Holland. D. S. Meldrun. 
Second Edition. 


Home Life ih Italy. Lins DulT Cordon. 
Seem4 Edition. 

Home Life iv Norway. K. K. Darnels. 

Second Edition. 

Home Life in Bussia. A. S. Bappoport 
Home Life in Sfaih. S. L. Binsuian. 
Second Edition, 


The Hlustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcqf. 8va, 3 J. 6d. net each vgtiimi 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Life and Death of John Myttoh, 
Esq. Nimrod. Fi/lh Edition. 

The Life op a Sfortsuah. Nimrod. 
Handley Cross. H. 5. Surtees Foxrth 
Edition. 

R. a 

. R. a 




Vki^Eddhn. 
Ask SfAUMA. R. S Surte 


Life in London. Fierce Cgan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Grave: A Poem. Robert Bbir. 
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Leaders of Eeli^os 

EEirf by IL C EEECmXG. ifTil /Vi-aa 

Jc^ «A'i txvkwf 


VTwt’t R.K.UISS&. 

'STrsiiT. J. R. OT« r.a v. 

Ej&s:? VToJsxrcsA G. W. Ba-C«3. 

M.»T T r«i- A.\\'.H:— 3B. 

Oimp SaoKK. H. C. G. R - ae St. 

Jssx F. SiO^ fjrsin 

Jssy Son. K. F. Rataa. 

Tsaacxs K£<. F. A. CiAe. 

Gaoci3 Tex, tux Q-.'xexx. 

TlarfJU .VJ«. 

JoBx Reu^ Wails 


T»»»ksCxauixx& MrvCSr&Me. 


ArcTsnx* cr CavrxxtrxT, E. U 
X\ IU.UM Lara. W. H. !{a;ta<v 

i,AOa.-m. 

JaHT D^NC. Asjtetws Jt4.v{v 
TMOuaa C^\'usc. 

Latimix. R. U. sett a J. CstiyU 
CoMCr Ct.*TTXx. XV. .X. ^iixMMr. 


CXttv 


The Library of DevoUon 

^M(h iDtrocijctivws &ft(t (wher« oectssai}) Nc>te$ 
Sma.'i Pett Sjv, <liik, Ss.; ItJtkfr, tt, 6J. net tt.k ks’mwj 
T*i« PxvoTioTs Sr. Anasiw 


Ths CoKfssaiOKS or St. .XvccrriNX. 
F;/4M EJxhfu. 

Tkx lurrsTiOK or Cmsut. Si*ik 
Thz CiixnTU'i Ysak. Fipk £Ji(t*m. 

Ltfa isvocXTTtiai. nini FJitiim. 

The Tzsirix. StemJ 

.X Rook or OEroTio>$. £Jitlen. 

A Sesiols Call, to a Devout A^o Iloiv 
Lire. Fi/ii £Jii.^m. 

A GoisB TO Etebuitt. 

The Inter XVay. SecfnJ EJiiien, 

Oh the Love or Coo. 

The Psalms or Daviin 
Lvea Apostolica. 

The Sons or Songs. 

The Thoughts or PasCai- Sftemi BJititm. 


Devotions rsoH the Apocrypha. 
Ths Spiritual Combat. 


Uisnor XX'iwot’s Sacra IVivlpa. 

Crate ArouHoiNC to thx Chinp or Sih> 




A I’ook of SAtlTtl 


A Dat rcoE riK 
Fathers. 

A Littix itooK or llEAvr.M V Wispou. A 
Sctcclioa from the Li'cUth 
Light, Lipr. and Love. A SeWiUm rrom 
iha U«(nun M)t(Ics. 

An Imtxopuctioh to the Devout Lipr. 

Death and Immortality. 

The SriRiruAL Cuioc. Tl^ini BJiIIm, 

Week 

KSTtVALS. 

Peeces Pkivatak. 



Methuen and Company Limited 


Little Books on Art 

lEfM many IlluUratxOfts. Dtmy 2s, 6d, tiet tach volume 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontis[nece in Photogravure 


Albeecht DOsbb. L. J. Allen. 

Arts ov Japan, The. E. DiQon. TVitW 
Edition. 

Bookplates. E. Almack. 

Botticelli. Mary L. Bannor. 

BorNE-Jones. F. de Lisle. 

Celunl R. H II Cust 

Chbistjam Symbousm Mrs H. Jeaner. 

Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Claude. £. Dillon. 

CONSTAILB. H. W. Tampkins. Setend 
Edition. 

Conor. A Pollard and E. Blrnuinfl. 

Early Enclisu Watir-Coloor. C> £• 
Hughes. 

Ehasiels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Leickton. a Corktan. 

Georcs Rostvsv. G. Pasrofl. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fi/ih Edition. 


Gredze and Boucher. E.F, Bollard. 
Holbein. Mia G. Foitescue. 

lU-UHINATED SfANUSCRIPTS. J. W. Bradley. 
Jewellery. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 
John Hoppnes. H. F> K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Eevnous. J. Sime. Second 

htiuET. N. Peacock. Second Edition. 
htiNlATDRES. C. Davenport, V.D., F.S A. 
Second Edition. 

Our Lady in Art. Mr& H. Jenner. 
Raphael. A R. DryhursL 
Rodin. Monel CiolkewsVa. 

Turner. F. Tynell CIIL 
Vandvck. M. 0. Suiallwoed. 

Velasquez. W, \ViIbeprorce lod K R. 
Giihert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketeliley. SeeomlEdituo 


The Little Galleries 

Demy l6m9. is. 6d. net each volume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Pholt^Tavurc, together with a short oulline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 
A Little Gallery Op Reynolds. 1 A Little Galierv op Hoppsef. 


A Little Gallery op Romney. 


I A Little Gallery o 


The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small rcU &V0. Cloth, zr. 6d. net; leather, y. W. tul eaeh volume 
The main features of these Guides are {l)ahandy and charming form ; 
tralions from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans ana >P®Pr ’ 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of every thing that is interesting m 
natural features, history, arcfueolc^, and architectareof the town or district tieaiw. 

Ule op Wight, The. 0. Clinch. 

London. C. Clinch. 

JIalvern Country, The. SirBCA'Vmd*- 
North Waies. A. T. Siory. 


Channel Islands, The. E E. BicLdcU. 
English Lakes, The. F. G. BrabanL 
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Tbe IdtUe Gmies— continued 


St. PavCs C&TazDS&i. G. G.aca. 
SiunsrEAkx's Cocxtxt. Sir B. Q A. 
\Tia<!!e. fi/ti Edihi^ 

Socm Waixs. G. W. aad J. H. Wsde. 
Westmwstcz .AsrcT. C. E, Trotuted:. 
S ec f wJ EJjfan. 

• BESESim^ F. G. Biabut. 
BucKivcaAiisHtsB. El S. Roscoe. Steeitl 

EJifjn. 

CuESKiSE. W, it. Calliciiaiu 
C0E.*CTALt. A.I..SAhcA Statuf 
DrTBT^ncs. J. C Cox. 

Devon. S. Bariss-Goold. TJur^£Jiti^ 
Dokszt. F. R.HU1I1. TJurd EJUifn. 
IhntuAH. J. E. Hodgkin. 

Esses. J c. Cox. 

Hamkxws, j. CCox. Stetad 
HsrrroicSHite. H. W. Tompkins. 

KesT. G. Cbocb. 

Kesev. CF. Cna«. SKemt EiLtim. 


KMT1tAMrTC'\SKlX& \V. Drv. AVtP aW 

Rrr.t*J EJi!..-*. 

KoRTHruassiAxii. J. E. ilonts. 
KoTTincHAMsxixE. I. GoIIfcnl. 
OirososHiiLL F.G.Brai3ae. SKotJEJ^ifa. 
SusorsmsjL J. E Aodco. 

Soifseser. G. W.aud J.ILWsde. Ti-nf 

STArroRi»Mix& C Xlsscfield. 

SVFTOtK. W. A. Duil 
S ostsr. J. C. Cox. 

Sessex. F. G. Bniont. FnrUk EJttisft, 
ViLTSHtcE. F. R. irestL SnraJ EJTi^ 


MieoLxsEX, J, B. Tirtb. 

UoMxpuTKSHtxe. 0. W. and J. tl. Wade. 


BeiTTAW. S. DvIng^GouId. Sfe*».fEJiff(H$, 
KoauASDT. C.ScudanoK. Sit<'a.f 
Rom*. C. C. Ethlp. 

SiatT. F. IL Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Snta/lJM 8 zv, Each Volume, ehth, it, td. net 

Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGUSII I BUie (WlllUtn). SELECTION’S FROM 
LYRICS. SeemJ EJi/tifn. THE INORKS OF WILLIAM ULAKG 

Auitan (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- Borrow (Qcort*). LAVCNCRO. 7><s> 


Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
lJRO)YNINO. 


Beekford (WlUlaw). THEIIISTORYOF Cowlep «b«liam). THE ESSAYS OF 
THE CAUPH VATHEK. I ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little LlhT&ry— continued 
Crabbe (George). SEtrClIONS FROM 
THE POEMS or GEORGE CRABBE. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Ttvf t'etumts. 

Crashav (Rlcbardl THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante Alighieri. THE INFERNO OP 
DANTE. Tr»nsUt«d by H. F C*»v. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Carv. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE Trans 
Uted by K, F. Carv. 

Darley (peorie). SEI ECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEV. 

DlekenB(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Twa yelumts. 

EerrUr (BusaD). MARRIAGE. 7W 
HE INHERITANCE. Txue i’elumtt. 
Caikell (Mra.). CRANFORD. Stttnd 

SJllltH. 

Hanthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Bendinon (T. fX A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE, 

EIngtake (A. W.V EOTKEN. Sttcnd 

SXlien. 

Locker(F.}. LONDON LYRICS. 


Uiltoo (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHS itILTOK. 


M»lr(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. 

MIebola(Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 


SniIthIHoraea and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


Sterne (Laarenee). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 


TennyeoR (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS or ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (JV. VANITY FAIR. 

TArtt Vclvntn 

PENDBNNIS. Thru Vilums. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Yaogban (HkorF)* ^HE POEMS OP 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Waterhouse (ElUabctb). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH 
Fcorltmth SAtim, 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Pftt iCu/a. 40 Volumet. Leather, price ix. net tack veiume 
Mahcgany Rnelving Beck Case, lox. net 


Miniature Library 

Demy %2mQ, Leather, u, net each volume 
EirruRANOR; A Dialogue on Vuulh. Edward I Ponwtos; or, Wise Siws end Modern la* 
IitiGeriild 1 stances. Edward FilsGerald. 

The Lute o» Edwaro, Lord Herbert or I The RoeXivAT or Omar KHAwiH. Edwar 
Chehburv. Written by himself ' } FitiCeraM. Fifth Edition. 
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The New Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. I}tmy Zvi> 


Cake op the Codt, The. F. Cavanaeh. 

SeoMrf Edilion Jt- id. met. 
CHttOJtEHOTTHENATWK, The. ThtRisbl 
Hon Sir John Gorst. SeemJ Sditian. 
It. id. tut. 

Diseases or OccDPATtoK 5irTIios.OKTer. 

tot id . tief . SetMd Ed lieit . 

Drvcs akd the Dsus Hasit. H. Sains- 

FwcTWSHAi. Nesve DisEAses- A. T. Scho- 
field. jt. M. net. 


Htciehe op Mi.vd, The. T. S. Qomton. 

Sttrik Editieit. ji. iif. net. 

ImpanT SIoRTAirTT. Sir George Newman. 
ft. id, net. 

PsETEWTjey OP TOBERCOLOSIS (CovsoHr- 
TIOn), The: Arthur Nc«<holme. tot. id. 
net, Seeend Editren, 

Ate jLim Heaetk Ronald C. Micfie. ^s.id. 
net. Seeand Bdilien. 


The New Library o! Mnsie 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. JUuslretled. Demy Sio. Ts, 6d. net 
illAMUS. J. A. Faller Jlauland. Secend I Hai-oeu R. A. Stiealfeild Seeend Edition 
^ I Bvco Wotp. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 

Illustrated, Ftep. S:t>. Eaekvehtmt, eloth, is. ltd. tuts leather, tx. 6</. net 


Dahti Auchtsm. Paget Torobee. Fijik 
Edthen, 

CiiOLAttoSAVOKAiotA. E.L.S Itonburgh. 
Sixth 

JoHH Rowaro. E< C. S. Gibson. 

Altkeo Tehinrtov. A.CS«nson. Seeand 
Editun. 

SiK Walter Raleigh. I. A. Taxlcw. 


Erasmus. E. 7. H. Cajrey. 

Roscrt Borns. T. F. Hindersett. 
Chathasi. A. S. MeDowall. 

Cakkisc. W. Atisen Phillips. 
Ceacovspielo. Waller SicbeL 
JOHASN WotPOAVO COBTKB. H 0. AtMsS. 
Francois PE Fsrelon. Viscount Sl Cyres 


Four Plays 


Fcap. 8zw. 

The HoftYMOON. A Comedy in Three Acts. 

Arnold Eesnect Third Editien, 

The Great Aotentore. AFlayofFaAcyin 
Four Acts. ArnoldBenuetl. Fenrth Edttten, 
Milestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Seventh Edition. 


2S. net 

KisuBT. Edward Xneblaach. Third Bif 
tian 

TtPhooH. a Play in Four Acts. Melchior 
Lengyeb Englisli Version by Laurence 
Iming. Seeand Edilian. 


The States of Italy 


YAited kff E. AB.MSTPvONG «jd R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illuslrafed. Demy Stv 


A History op Milan onoer 
Cecilia M. Ady. lor. id. net. 

S History 




I A HtsTORY OP Verona. 
las. id net, 

W Ueywood. \it.id tut. 


A. id AHetk 


Methuen and Company Limited 

The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Depiy 8va 


Tks First Bustle or Paul tub ArosrLE 
TO THE COBWTKIAWS. Edited by H. L 
Goudge. Third Rdittan. 6j. 

The Book or IZxodhs. Edited by A. H 

M'Neile. VVithsiMtpAndsPIans loLCd. 

The Book or Bzekibl. Edited by H. A 

Redpath. lor. td 

The Book or Gehesis. Edited, with Intro 
duclicn and Notes, by S. R. Driver. A'mtA 
Editicn. lai. 6d, 


ApDITtONS AND COSKECTIOHS IK THE 
SeVKHTH AND EIGHTH EDITIONS OF THE 
Boor or Genesis S. R. Driver is 
Tkr Book or the Profhet Isaiah 
E dited by G. W. Wade. lof td 
The Book or Jot. Edited byE. C.S. Gib- 
son. Ssea/id EdUun, 6r 
Thb Epistle of St. Jasies Edited, with 
Inlrodtictinn and Notes, by R. J. Knouling. 
Stand EdtUtn. &r. 


The ‘Young* Series 

JllusliaieJ. Crevm Stv 


Thb Yoonc CAsrBNTeR. Cyrit Kalb sr. 
Thb Youno ELBCTRtciAt'. Ilaimnond Hall. 


Hsiatnend Hall 


Thb Youkc Engineer. 

ThtMEdditn. y 
Thb Youns Natoraiist. W. P. Westell 
Stttnd Eddien. 6x. 

Thb YocHO Ornithologist. W.P.Weiiell 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 

Ftap. %vt. IS. fttt 


Blob Bird, The. Maurice Maetertinck. 
Charles Dickens. C. K. Chestercoo. 
Charmides, and otiiek Poems. Oscar 
Wilde. 

CnitrAl: The Story of* Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

Condition or England, The. G. F. O. 

blasterman. 

Ds pROFUNsis. Oscar Wilde. 

From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F M , V.C. 

Harvest Himus. E. V. Luca* 

Hills and the Sea. Hilaire Eetloc. 
Huxley, Thomas Hensv. F. Cbalners- 
Mitcbell. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Witde. 
Intentions. Oscar Wilde. 

Jimmy Gloybr, his Book. James ■il. 
Clover. 

John Eovbs, King or the Wa-Kucomi. 
John Boyes. 

I.ADV Windermere’s Fan. Oscar Wildc. 
Letters from a Self-made MERaiAirr 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lmimtr. 


LiFEor John RusKtM. The. W.OCoILbj 
wood. 

Life or Robert Louis Stevenson, The 
G raham RaJIour. 

Lire or Tehnysoh, The. A. C. Benson. 

LiTTlK or Cyervthinc, a. E. V. Lucas. 

Loro Arthur Sayile's Crime. Oscar Wilde. 

Lore or the Honey Bee, The. Tidnet 
Edwaides. 

Mam AND THE Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

MaryMacdaLEHE. Maurice Slaeierlmcl. 

Old Country Life. S. Cait'ng-GouM. 

Oscar Wilde: A Critical Study. Arthur 
Kansome. ,, 

Parish Clerk. The. P. H. Ditchficld- 

Selected Poems. 0«car Wilde. 

Sevastotol. and other Stories. Leo 
Tolswy. 

Tro Admirals. Aamlral John 

Under Five Reigns. Lady Doroihy NeviH. 

VaiumA Letters Robert Louis Ste«n»^- 

Vicar or Morwenstow. The- S. Wun. 
Gould. 
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Books for Travellers 

Crva.tt 8 :a 6t. ecuh 

Each ^ olum« contains a namber of Illu^ndcins in Colour 


Avon and SiiAKEsreAse's Cout>rBr. Tiic. 
A. C. Krailley. 

liiACK foitur, A Cook or tub. C U. 

Bketovs at Honk, The, F. M. Go&dinf. 
Cities or Louiiabov, The. EiJvarJ Ilotiou. 
Cities or Rouagva ani> tub MABCiirr. 

Tub. Kdvanl ilgiion. 

Cities or Srxix, Ihe. EdvarJ ItuUon. 
Cities or Umbria, The. ElwanJ Hattan. 
Davs in CoEvwAU. C LcaU Uiail. 
Fuiiikncb asu Nomtres Ti.-^Avy, with 
G rsoA. Lijvucl tlullon. 

Land or FxBboNS, TMEfCmtany). AnatAe 
L« Crat. 

Kafus. Anhor If. Kerway. 

Nartu Rivirka, Tub. H. M. Vaujbsn. 
Nbw Forbst. The. !ferac« G< itBi«hm>«n. 


Nomolk HsoAost The. W. S. Duil 
Nokbat AhD ITS M. .A. W>llie. 

Rhihe, a Eook or the. S. Tarins Could. 
Rome. Edvard Hntiun. 

Round aboiit Wiltshire. A. G. TridUy. 
ScOTtAKO or To-dav. T. y, Iltnderson and 
tnnctaWatl. 

StINA AHO SooTHERN Tl->CASV. Edward 
Hatton. 

Skirts or the G>eat Cirv, The. Mrs. A. 
C-nelL 

TitRnccit Ea^ Akcua in a tforoB Car. 

J. h. VincTor. 

Vtstet AND Vevetu. Edward lluUen. 
Wavoerer in ru>REMCE, A. & V'. Luca*. 
WAAOtRllt IH FAHSi a. C. V. I.HCas, 
WANrCRER IN IIPLLAVD, A. E. V. Iaicra 
Wandbier in Loncon, a. E. V. Lsua. 


Some Books on Art 


Abuoursr and ins CsArr, The. Chaths 
ITuulko. Muirated. A't/a/ 4/A £i it. 

AETANDLirB. T.Slurce Moors. IllmualcJ. 
Cr. tt«. }>. nrt. 

Ekitish School, The. Aa Anecdotal Guide 
to the Univiti I’ainicrs aod ramiin^in Ihe 
National CaHery. K. V. Lucas. IDuv 
irated. /Vo/. a/ &/. nr/. 
Decorative Iron Wore. Troai the wh 
to ihe TViiTth CenSury. Cbailes ffoutkes. 
Rejal 4/r. £iit. ntt, 

Frascesco Guardi, itio'ITM- G. A. 
Simooson. Illustrated. Imftrial air. 
{.ttt tut. 

Illustrations or the Hook or Jo*. 

Ardlam Dlake. QuaHr. litt.net. 

John Lucas, Portrait pAiNTERt iSaS-iSya 
Arthur Lucas, lllosliaied. Imfenal iff. 
£3 3t net. 

Old Paste. A. Berss/brrf Ryfey. fCosfrateA 
Rryalt^a. liai.mt. 

Oxe Hundred MASTEpriECES or Paintihc. 
With an tiKt-jduct.oa by U. C W.ti Hl«s- 
traied. StcemJ hiiilim. Drnr/Sm. lor.drA 


One Hundred MAiTtRriECEi or ScvirrURE. 
With AD IfiimJoetles by G- F. Hill. IIIur- 
Irated. i>imf gDO. tor. &/. ar/. 


Rounev Folio, A* With an Essay by A. B. 
Chambutaia. fmftrtnt ftUt. £if ijr. 


Roval Acadiut Lectures on Painting. 
Ceoi^e Clausen. lUuslraied. C/vmi 8re. 
V.Ne^ 


Saints in Art, The. Mar^ret C. Tabor, 
lilustraled. T^irti EdiUen. Arw/. tvr. 
jt. 64 net. 


Schools or Paintino. Maty Innes. IBus- 
tnued. Cr, tor. &/■ net. 


CklticAft inPaCah asoChristiak Times. 
J. R. Allen. IDuslraled. SeemJ iA/ien 
Demf Sue. yr. (ft. net. 

'Classics or Art-' See page 14 

'Thb Connoisseur’s L1SR.SRY.' See page 15 
' Lenus C00K.S ON Art,' See p-sge iS, 
•The Littlb Callebies.* See page 18. 
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Some Books on Italy 


Etroria akd Modern Tuscanv, Old. 
Miry L. Cameron. Illustrated. SttanJ 
JiditifK, Cr. 8tv. 6 t. iu/. 


7s M. St 

Florence, A Wahceree in. E. V. laicaa. 

Illustrated. Sixth IsiiilitH Cr.tvt. 6s. 

Tlorencb and her Treasores, II. M. 

Vaughan. Illustrated. /ea/.Zva. it.ntf. 
Florrsce, Country Walks ABOUT. Z^aatd 
Hullon. Illustrated. Stem/ tutitiei. 
Ftafi Zve. $3, titt. 

Florence and the Cities or Nortkprn 
Tuscanv, with Genoa Edward Hatton. 
Illnstraled. Third SJi/ini. Cr Sar. 6i. 


Perugia, A Hutosy or. Wlh 
Illustrated, tvs. us. 6a. net. 

Rome. Edward Hutien. Ulusintai Third 
Eiilhn, Cr. Zvs, 6i, 


Roman Filcrimacs, A. R. 

Illustrated, IJiiay 8mi, lor. 6 
Rome or the Filcrims anc 
Ethel Ross Barker. Dtmy 8' 


Lakes or Northern Italy, The. Richstd 
Bagel. Illustrated. Siesrd EdiUtn, Fetf. 

8rA il. Kit. 

LORENrO THE Macmpiccnt. C. L S. 
Ilorshurgb. Illustraiid. Siesrd Edifit" 
Dtmytse sis.nel. 

Memci Fores, The. H.M.Vaughaa. Ulus 
trated. Cemytvt, tit.net. 

St. Catherine or Siena and hrr TiNts 

BytheAolbOf Of'MdIle Moru’ Illustrated 
SeeemdEditisn. Oemylvf. jt.td.iut 


Skies Italian: A Little BrevUty Tra- 
vellers in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps, 

St net. 

United Italy. F. M. Underwood Esn/ 
Szs. tor. 6d net. 

Woman IN Italy. W. Boulting. Illustrated 
Demy Zo9. sos. 6d. net. 
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Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. TUrd Etblum. 

Cr. Sew. df. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIAS o», Tn« 
Polite Advevtueess. Third C^Uo*. 
Cr. Sp 0, y, td. 

THE GLAD HEART. Ti/lk SJitiati. Cr. 


PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. tva. 6s. 
WINEFRED. lUastrated. Second Ed, li<m. 
Cr.too. dr. 

IN DEWI5LAKD. Second Edition. Cr. 
8n>. dr. 

MRS. CDROENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Ei/ii Edition. Cr. tzv. dr. 

Bait <Sol>«r{> IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS lEKLA. Fiflh Edition. 
Cr. Stv. dr. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr, 6^ dr. 


DIVEKTINO ADVENTURES OF SIR 


ANTHONY CUTHBERT. fourth Edition. 
Cr, bw, dr. 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. 8w. «r. 

DONNA DIANA. Steond Edition. Cr. 
dm dr. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRA VALLE. Third 
Edition, Cr. too. At. 

D.ARNELEY PLACE. Sscond Edition. 
Cr. bo. dr. 

Bdile7rH.&). STORM AND TRE.<ISURE 
Third Edition, Cr. Sdti, dr, 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 


MARGERY OF QUETHER. Steond Edi- 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fiflh Edition. 
Cr. too. 6t. 

NOEMI. lUuitrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
too. dr. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. IBusuated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr, 8cv 6r. 

GLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8cv. dr. 


B«Uoo (H.). EilMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. IDiumted. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr, Bcv. dr. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr, too. dr. 

Bannett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. too. dr. 

THE CARD. SiTth Edition. Cr. Bm. dr 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Eifhti Edition 
Cr. 8sv. dr. •* 

BURIED ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 

6c. 

A JIAN FROSl THE NORTH. Tfurd 
Edition. Cr. 6etf. 6r. 

THE &f ATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 

Soeond Edition. Cr.' Esir. dr. 

THE RECENT ! A Five Towns Stoj!> of 
ADveNTVEE XU London. Third Edition. 
Cr. ttio. dr. 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS Fen/, 
too. 11 . net, 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Fea/ 
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MnrnucK and Companv' Limit/.d 


Blrmln^am (GeortfA A.V SrAHlSII 
COLU. Stitn/ttilM Ediihit. Cr. Bw. 6*. 
Alta tj ntt. 

THE SEARCH PARIV. TtniK RiAiatt. 
Cr. Bn). 6t. 

Aha Feat Sw. tt.mi. 

LALACE-3 LOVERS. Third Rhhaa. Cr. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTV. 

Faarih Edillaa. Cr 8m. 6/. 

DoKin (Harjorle). I WILL MAINTAIN. 

E’mtk kJilien Cr. Cm. tt. 

DEFENDER OF TIIL FAITH. Sevanih 
Lillian. Cr. Bm. 6i. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third EJilian. 

THE QUEST OF CLORV. Thin/ EJitiaa. 
Cr. Bo#. £j. 

COD AND THE KING. Sixth EJihaa. 
Cr. Bm. 6t. 

THECOVERNOROFENGLAND. Third 
Eiitian. Cr Im. 6f. 

Ca<ila (Xintt «nd Bierten). THE 
GOLDEN UARRIER. ThM F.AiUaa 
Cr. Bm, 6/ 

Chiit«rton (Q. K.L THE FLYING INN. 

Eaurth EJiliaa. Cr. tew. O. 

Clifford (Vri. W. ILL THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. 

Third Sdi/ian, Cr.tta. p.id. 


ti. 

A SET OF SIX. FanrihEliliam. Cr.tea. it. 
UNDER WESTERN DYES. SmnA Edi^ 
liait. Cr. Sra. Or. 

CHANCE Eifklh Ed, Han. Cr. too. Or. 
ConTen (Dorothea). SALLY. Faartk 
Edilian. Cr. So#, it. 

Sj^DI^MARRIED. F(/ih Eiitian. Cr. 

oUl n 

WORLJ 


THELMA: A Noowr^MK PetKcesa. 

Fariy-fatirlh EJitian. Cr. Boo. Of. 
ARDaTH: Ths Stoxt or a Dead Selt. 

Tvitnty firtt Edthaa. Cr. Bor. Or. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. BiihUtnih 
Edtiiffn. Cr. Boo. Or. 

WORMWOOD: A Drama or Paeb. 

/iimteanth Edilian. Cr. Sew Or. 
BAR.\BBAS: A Dream or the World's 
Traokdv. Farly.iertntk Editian. Cr.iaa. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/tj- 
ninth Ediiian. Cr. Bew Or. 

THE M.1STER-CHRIST2AN. Fi/iemtlk 
_Eil,lian \T)lh Thauaand. Cr. 8w. Or. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A Studt in 

SurKEMACV. SecanJ Editian. rjoM 
TAausand, Cr. tzv it. 


CODS GOOD MAN: A SlxrLB Irne 
StORT. Seinn/een/h Editian. tuth That- 
tand. Cr. Bsw Or. 

HOLY ORDLKS: The Tragedy or a 

? aiST Life. Sieamt EhHan. inth 
haniand. Cr. tva. Or. 

THE MIGHTY AfOM. Thirtruiand 

Fditian. Cr, Brv. ti. 

Aha Feat.lva. u.ntt. 

BOY: A Sketch. Thtriimlh Eduian. Cr 
taat it. 

Aha Feat. Sea. ir net 
CAM LOS Fi/htnih EdiHan. Cr. 8«. 

6t. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. SU/h tdi 
tim. Cr. Sew. Or. 

JANE: A Social iKCtDEVT. Fcaf. toa. 


intltd. yanrl/i Editian, Cr toa. it. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Sieind 
Lillian. Cr. Bev* it 

Croker (B. H.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Sieand Edilim. Cr.tvr, it. 

JOHANNA. Steand Editian. Cr.taa. it 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. E(/lh Edi- 
ttan. Cr, lew. Oi. 

ANGEL Fi/f* Editian. Cr.tpr. it. 

KATHERIN C THE ARROGANT. Snnth 
Editian. Cr. Bw. 6». 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fanrlktdilian- 
Cr. tva. Or. 

DEDl>y(Fr*»Jr). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 
Fenf. Bew. it. net. 

D«jlo(BIrA. Conan). ROONO'THERED 
LAMP. Txixl/th Edutan. Cr.Brr. 6r 
Aha F<af. Brw. ir nat. 

Drake (Haurlee). WOj. Sixth Ed-lian 

FlBdlal*r(J.H.> THE GREEN CRAVES 
OF UALCOWRIE. Fifih Editian. Cr 


riBdIater (Hary). A NARROW WAY. 

Fanrlh Fditian. Cr.taa. it , 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third EJi.ie». 

A^BUND**BiRD'S NEST. Illushatei 
Stttnd Edition. Cr. B?#. Or 
Ptt (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
P^h Editian. Cr. Bw. it. 

Hamden (Beatrice). IN ^ 

MOODS. Fanrfetath Edilian-Cr.i^ 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMU 
TANCE MAN. Tvetljth EJiM” >■ 

lOTER^LAY. FXflkEditian. Cr.Bw. ft. 


Fiction 


CnRIST: E>iMAHUELQ(/i'iT. Transtated 
by Thomas Seltzer. £>. 8w. to 
Hleheas <Eohett). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE Stttnu/ Edthon. 
Cr. Sou. ts. 

TONGUES^OF CONSCIENCE. Fmnik 

FELIX: Three Years in a Lire. Tenth 
Bdituin, Cr. 8w. 6». 

THE WOSIAN WITH THE FAN. FigAti 
Sdiliim, Cr. gw. ,6*. 

.Aba Feaf. 8w is. tut, 

BYEWAYS. Cr. Bw. &s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Turntf 
fanrih Edilian. Cr. gw. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEl. Cr.tea. Ct. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Finlh 
Bt/iliait. Cr, gw. 6 t. 

BARBARY SHEEP. SteenA Editum. Cr. 

tVf. IS. &/. 

Aba FctiJ^taa. IS. KSt. 
THDDWELLERONTKETHRESHOLD. 

StcanA Editan. Cr.tvo 6f. 

THE WAV OF AMBITION. Ft/th EH- 
Uan, Cr. tm. 6s. 

Hope (iathony). A CHANCE OF AIR, 
'Sixth EJittait. Cr. tif. it. 
AMANOFMARK. Seventh Edttian. Cr. I 
gw. 6s. I 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- I 
TONIO Sixth Edition. Cr.too 6u 
PKROSO. lUtitfnud. Ninth Edtlian. C I 

SIMON DALE. Iltustraud. Ninth Edition. \ 
Cr, tvo 6o. I 

THE RINGS MIRROR. F'/th Edition I 
Cr. 8w. 6s. 

QUISANTE. FonriK Edition. Cr.hvo. 6s. ' 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8w. 6s 
TALES OF "nVO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Sw. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. lUus- 
tSAted. Sixth Edition. Cr.tar. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. gw. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Hatten (Baroness todL THE HALO. 
Fifih Edition. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Abo Ftap.ioo. it. not, 
Hyns(C.J.CutcUffs). FIREMEN HOT, 
Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

*7b» towj* (AsitbsT i>/> THE 

WILD OLIVE. Third Edition. Cr.tar. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bw. 6s. 

THE WAY HOME. Second Edition. Cr. 
tso. 6s. 


Jacobs (W. W,). JifANY CARGOES 

Thirty third Edition. Cr. 8w. 3s. (d. 

Also IllustiaCed lO colour. Demy 8w. 
It. 6d. net, 

i SEA URCHINS. SevenledUh Edition. Cr. 
8 bo, jt. 6d, 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Tenth Edition. Cr.tvo. y.6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Elnenth 
Edition. Cr. Bw. 3S. 6d. 

Aba Fea/, gw. it, net, 

THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eleventh 
Edi/ian. Cr. 8w. 3s. 6d. 
ATSUNWICHPORT. Illustrated. E'itrreM 
Edition. Cr, tvo it- 6d. 
DIALSTONEIANE. IllusUattd, Eighth 
Edition. Cr. gw. yt. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. lUnstraled. Fflh Edition. 
Cr. tvO. yt. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. tvo. yt. 6d. 

I SAVTHAVEN. IDusttated. Third Edition. 
I Cr. tvo- y. 6d. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. lUostrsted. Ef/h 
Edition. Cr. gw. yt td. 

S^RT CTUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 


U Oaenx (WJIllamV THE CLOSED 
BOOK. Third Edition. Cr-. gw. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. tvo, 6s. 
BCHINPT^THRONE. Fourth Edition. 


IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 6w. 6s. net, 

MARY PECHELL. Second Edition. Cr. 
tvo 6s. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 

Second Edition. Cr. gw. 6r. 

THE I.ODCER. Fourth Edition. Crown 
gw. 6s. 

Local (B. Y.% LISTENER’S LURE: Am 
Oblique Naxratiom. Tenth Edition. 
Fea}. too. yt. 

OVER BEMERTONS: Am Eajv-coimo 
C mOKIcua Tioe^d Eafeiair. Feo)>. Sam 
SS 

NR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Feaf. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. 
Fenf. too. yt. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Hftcnautnitan (B.V TIIK FORTUNR OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAD. Stxtk 
Cr. Bf;. u. mt. 

PETER AND JANE, /"turik EJiHtm. 
Cr.Bw. ts. 

MAlet CLbcm). a COUNSCr. OF PER- 
FECTION. O'*. Bat. 6t. 

CQIXINEL ENDERDYS WIFE. Sijttk 
Eiilion, Cr. Btv. tt, 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romancc. StmH tJt- 
tifn. Cr, SCA Si. 

THE WAOFS OF SIN. Sixtttnti 
Cr, 8n>. Si. 

THE CARISSIMA. F;/lh rJ.Hom. Cr. 

THE GATCLESS BARRIER. Fi/lh Ed,- 


SENCE^ Tktrd Ediliiin. Cr. 8w, Si. 
VIVIEN. TkirtMniK EdilifH. Cr. tw. Si. 
THE GUARDSn Ft.AME. Stvrnlk Ed!‘ 
Am. Cr. 8w, Si. 

AUi Ftap. tea, >/. lul. 

ODD LENGTHS. StemdFd.lla*. Cr.tee. 
Si. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edilitu. Cr. lee. Si. 

AlsoFeaf.tvo. ti. Mil. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURV: Bb- 
TnsBU You AUO i. Fourth EJi/ion. Cn 
tr». Si. 

THE REST CURE- Fourth SdUi'ou. Cr- 


MontagueIC.E.). A KINDLE 

Thin Cdilton. Cr. Bsw. Si. 


Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF AIEAN 
STREETS. SeetHtk F diUon. Cr.tvo. 6i. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Editlou. 


DIVERS VANITIES. Cr 8<w. Si. 
Omrant (AlheS). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KCNMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. TwtlflkEdiltm. Cr.Btw St. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 

Soeond LdilitH. Cr. too. Si. 

THE ROYAL ROAD. Socoud EdUlon. 
Cr. Sri. Si. 

Onloni (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM: 
A Rouancb or Advertisbmbst. SuMd 
Editiou, Cr, Sctf. Sr. 

THE TWO KISSES. TW Edition. 
Cr. tiv. Si. 

Oppefthein (B. Phillips): A/AITER OF 
MEN, Fi/th Edition. Cr. too. Si. 

THE MISSING DELORA. lllmtraied 
Fourth Edition. Cr.tvo. Si. 
rt/to Fcof. Soo, It . nee, 

Orexp (BersneiiV FIRE IN STUBBLE 
h/th Edition. Cr.tvo. Si. 

Alto Ftap. tPA, ' 10 , not. 


WEBS, llluitraiei Fifth Edition. Cr, 

TUB GATE or THE DESERT. Third 
Edition. Cr, too. 

Alio Foe/, tee. ii.mit, 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Slrik Ediliot. 
Cr. Btv. Si. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edilvm. 
Cr. too. Si. 

Abo Fee/, tee. u. net, 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH. Akb Oth»» 
Stoaiba. Srttnd Edition. Cr.teo- it- 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Boa Si. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. too- 
Si. 

THE COIL OF CARNC Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Bt.r. Si. 

THE QUF.ST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. too. Si. 

AIARY ALL-ALONE. Third Edition. Cr. 

Parker (Ollbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Stvtnlh Edition. Cr.tvo- ft- 
MRS. FAinUON. Ffth Edition. Cr. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Btw. Si. 

THC TRAIL OF THE SWORD. I'lns- 
tratcii. 7V«I* Edition. Cr. Seo. Si- 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
TttnSTOKVor AhosT Uxfotioti. Serentn 
Edition. Cr. tea. Si- 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORm 
Thb I-ast AovENruHBS or rsunt 
PtEABS.* Ffth Edition Cr.teo. 6i 
THE SCATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
trated. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. loo- “i- 
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THE POMP OF THE I-AVILEtTES. 

Tiird Edihm. Cr. Btv. 31. ft/. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. FaiHi Bjitign. 
Cr. 6ttf. t3 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. TJHm 
Editim. Cr.Zve. ts. 


Pastnn (Un. Henry da t&). THE 
TVRANT. Ftmrth Editivn. Cr. tax 6t. 
j1b»Fea/.fr«. it. mi. 


Pemberten (Mu). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. lllustrWed. FjyrtA 
Edition. Cr. irt. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING, inuslmted. Cr. 


€s. 


LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Stow or 
Tin Shikes. lllustmed. Tiird Lihtiom. 
Cr, grr. ji. td. 

THE m'STERV OP THE CREEm 
HEART. Ftjlh EJthen Cr. tro. «. 


Perrin (AUee). THE CHARM. 

Edtlum. Cr. tea. &>• 

AtscFea/.toe it lut. 

THE INDIANS. SMA Edition. 


Phlllpslta (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

TAird Edition. Cr.Uv. (t. 

CHILDREN OP THE MIST. SMA 
Edition, Cr. 8w. «/. 

THE HUMAN BOY. I\1ib a Ftooii»(rfeee. 

SitoniA Edition. Cr, too. U. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Sttond Edi. 
tioa. Cr. too. 6s. 

THE RIVER. FnrtA Edition. Cr.tOo. (a. 
THE AMERICAN PRISO.NER. Fourth 
Eiition. Cr. Sn>. 6s, , 

THE PORTREEVE. FourtA Edition. Cr. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Sseond Ed,u<m. 
Cr. too, Cs. 

THESTRIKINGHOURS. Snond Ea,tun.' 
Cr. Em. 6s. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. TAsni Edi- 
tion. Cr. too. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fcsi/. few, 


not. 


;RRY.GARDEN amd other Stories. 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 


Sldga (W. PettX ERG. Stamd Edition. 
Cr, Em. 6t. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third EdiHon. 
Cr, St% 3S. td. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A AVn- Edition. 
Cr, tzv. 3s. 6d. 

MRS. C.ALER-S BUSINESS. lUustiaeed. 

Sstond Edition, Cr. Em. 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth EdiHon. 
Cr.tm. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 


Also foot. too. IS. nst. 

SINE TO SIX-THIRTY, rdt'd Edition. 
Cr.tfo. 6s. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Sstond 
Edition. Cr, Em. &r. 

DEVOTED SPARKES. Stcond Edition. 
Cr. Em. 61. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Em. 6s. 


BumII (W. ClarkV MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAH'S VOYAGE. IGuttrated. 
F{ftA Edition. Cr. Em. 31. 6d. 


SldCwtek (ktre. AUrtdV THE KINS* 
MAN^ liluttnied. Third Edition. Cr, 

THE La'nTERN.BEARERS. Third Edi- 
tim. Cr. Em 6s. 

THESEVERINS. SUlAEdillon. Cr.Sas 


6t. 


SomerrlUe (E. (E.) and Be» (Hartlo). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. lUostraled. 

Stvfnth Edition, Cr. Em. 6j. . 

Also Fen^. Em. is, not. . 


Tlinraton(E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Em. 6s. 

Also Feaf. Em. is. nrf. 


Watson (H. B. Harriott). ALISE OF 
ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr.toe. 6s. 
THE BJC FJSH, Third Edituss. Cr. iso. 


WehHng (Peggy)- THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr, Em 6s. 

Also Fenf, tio, IS not. 



Methuen’s ShllUag Hovels— eofit/fliietf. 

JcfSfil. Frantc Dznliy. Scacch TaStTi The. G. A. rirmlnsKim, 

Udv Betty Ac»er» THE Wats*. C. N. SecEtr Woman, The. EJen Thillpoeu. 

»n4 A. >1. Williamson. Seveeine, THt Mrt. Alfred Sidsariqk. 

LtCHT FESicirrs. W. W. Jacols. SrARiiH Goto. C. A. Dlrmlngliam. 

Loro Road. Tite. John Oionhain. Srissero B«(mrE». W, P«» RiJgt. 

Mighty Atom. The. Mario CorellL Tai.e*«f Meav Sr.EETt. Arthur hforebo^ 

.. T. Te*e»a or WATUW3 Steeet. Arnold 

MiEACE. C. Temple Thonton. Uenneit. 

Mi»ikc Deloxa, The. £. rbiCipi Oi^n- Tyeayt, Thil Mn. Henry de la Paalure. 

UiTDtE THE Red Roee. Stanley J. WejmaiN 
Rouho the Red LAMr. Sir A. Conan Doyle. Viecimia Prtriccr. PegryWeblior 
SaIp, the FiSHEEMAM. Mannadukc PkIi- Womam niTii THE Fax, Tml Rehert : 


Methnen’s Sevenpenny NovelB 


AHesu B. M. Crelter, 

Tlioou SQi'itE, The. S. lUrin; CotiU 
Rt Stboes or Smaci. Andre* Ralfour. 
Hoots or WHitrsn, The. WQlUa L* 
Qurtut. 

Human Rot, The. Eden Pblllpoiit. 

I CrowN Thee Kino. Mae Pembertoo. 
Late ih Ltrfc Alice Petris. 

Lone Pixs. R. B. Towns-Send. 

MaiTee or blEM. E. Phillipt Oppenbetm. 
blitEO MAiKiArr, A. Mr. F. R. Penny. 


Petee, a PAEAtiTE. r. Marb AlbantsL 


Ptircrtt VtiBiHiA, The. C N. & A. hi. 
WtUurtuoa. 

Ptorrr akd Lou. John OacnhAik 
Red IIoitE, The. £. S’etliL 
StCKor THE SriOEr.TiiE. P.ertraa Mitfoid. 
SoM or THE State, A. W. Petl Ridge. 


/'n'n/tJ h Moeai'OH ft Giaa Lamma AiA«-*ir»y4 


